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—hy LONG DISTANCE 


Pick up your telephone before you pick up your 




















traveling bag. 


Your voice is really you. Use it every trip to 
arrange appointments in the towns ahead. It 
will save you a lot of waiting time and wasted 
visits. Or it will bring more buyers into your 
sample room. 


Advance appointments pave the way, provide 
useful information, make your personal visits 
lore productive. Between trips, too, you can 

use the telephone to maintain friendly con- 

, tacts, announce price changes, confirm ship- 
; ' ping instructions, clear up complaints. 


Long Distance is fast, adaptable, and particu- 
larly profitable at today’s low rates. <<" : 


See samples below, or look in the ( i] 
ront of your telephone directory. er 
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Here’s how little it costs to telephone! 





> 


“ BEIWEEN THESE POINTS DAY except NIGHT and 


SUNDAY x SUNDAY * 


Cincinnati, Ohio . . . Louisville, Ky... .$ .50 §$ .35 
Little Rock, Ark... . Shreveport, La. .. .75 45 
Topeka, Kan. .. . «Chicago, lil. .... 1.50 -90 
Toledo, Ohio. .-. . . Sioux City, lowa .. 2.00 1.20 
Pierre, S$. BD. . . 2 2 « New York, N.Y. . - 4.00 2.50 
Washington, D.C. . . Reno, Nev..... + 6.00 4.00 





* 3-minute station-to-station rates. Night rates are in effect 
from 7 P.M. to 4:30 A.M. every night and all day Sunday. 























QUESTIONS our readers 


are asking: 


WHAT does the new tax bill do to re- 
move restrictions on business? 
ANSWER ON PAGE 15 


WILL it be easier to get money for 
plant expansion or to increase employ- 
ment than it has in the past? on PAGE 16 


HOW can there be any socialized med- 
icine in this country when the people 
have had no chance to vote on it? 

ON PAGE 17 


WHAT has happened in this country 
since the war to make all our old ideas 
appear to be unworkable? . on paGE 19 


HAS our whole system of wealth pro- 
duction broken down of its own weight? 
. ON PAGE 20 
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Polystyrene cup and saucer in transparent red 


Wtoie Thite 600 MOLDING 


COLORS that run the gamut of the 
spectrum. Materials that are transpar- 
ent...of possess the rich opacity of 
marble. And in the realm of technical 
qualifications ...a sweeping range of 
properties that fulfills thousands of 
exacting specifications! 

That is the amazing variety of ad- 
vantages offered to product manufac- 
turers by the many plastic materials 
known as “Bakelite Molded”. There 
are more than six hundred different 
Bakelite molding materials including 


PLASTICS 
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FROM PLASTICS HEADQUARTERS - 


Urea radio cabinet in delicate ivory color 


types with special decorative, electrical, 
mechanical, thermal or chemical merits. 

Yet, Bakelite Molded is but one of 
the many useful forms of plastics sup- 
plied by Bakelite Corporation. In ad- 
dition, there are various types and forms 
of laminated stock, cast resinoids, paint 
and varnish resins, cements, calender- 
ing and coating materials. 

Pioneers in synthetic resin research, 


BAKELITE 
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Phenolic shaver housing in lustrous opaque black 


MATERIALS 


Bakelite laboratories have constantly 
broadened the utility of these man- 
made materials to meet the individual 
requirements of nearly every industry. 

Por any product-development in- 
volving the use of a plastic material, 
your problem of material selection can 
be simplified by consulting Bakelite 
Plastics Headquarters first. Write for 
Portfolio 1 of booklets containing 
reference data. 


Bakelite Corporation, 247 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Bakelite Corp. of Canada, Ltd.,163 Dufferin St., Toronto 


HEADQUARTERS 
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Rapid Erection of 
Modern Movable Walls 


Aids Liberty Mutual 


BY THE TIME the new Boston 
offices of the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company were ready for parti- 
tions, only six weeks’ time was left to 
do the entire eight floors, involving 
over 3,000 lin. ft. of partitions. It was 
then that one of the many features of 
Transite Walls was a distinct advan- 
tage. The novel construction method 
employed permitted exceptionally 
fast installation, enabling the Turner 
Construction Co., general contractors, 
to finish the job well within the time 
limit. This was of great benefit to 





A small section of Liberty Mutual’s new 
offices showing Transite Walls with glass. 
Transite was also used here as solid, ceiling- 
high walls and as bank screen, or dwarf 
partitions. This up-to-date partition pro- 
vides all the solidity and privacy of fixed 
walls. Noise-quieting treatment is provided 
in Liberty Mutual's offices by the use of 
J-M Sanacoustic Ceilings. 


Liberty Mutual. For they occupied 
their new quarters well in advance 
of their busiest period of the year. 

Furthermore, and because of this 
unique construction method, Liberty 
Mutual will find relocation just as 
easy and rapid. Erection is kept dry 
and free from the noise and dirt that 
usually go with office changes. And 
Transite Walls are 100% salvageable, 
saving material as well as time. 

Liberty Mutual also had the prob- 
lem of complying with stringent Bos- 
ton fire ordinances. Transite Walls, 
unusually fire-resistant in themselves 
because of their asbestos-cement 
composition, were this time filled 
with Rock Wool... providing 
added fire-safety. 

For decorative treatment, the archi- 
tect, Chester Lindsay Churchill, spec- 
ified that bank screen, gates and 
hollow metal doors be painted blue- 
green. The Transite Walls were 
painted light ivory. However, any 
other treatment—lacquers, veneers, 
fabrics, etc.—might have been used 
on this up-to-date material just as 
successfully. 

Hundreds of other business organ- 
izations have found Transite Walls 
meet all their office needs. Many of 
these installations are described in 
the interesting new Transite Walls 
brochure. For a free copy, write Johns- 
Manville, 22 E. 40th St., N.Y. C. 





Through the 
EDITOR‘’S SPECS 


Yes, it’s happening in America 


YOUR MAGAZINE has been a continu- 
ous objector to various proposals in Con- 
gress designed to aid the welfare of the 
very people upon whom your magazine 
is foisted. Not once have you espoused 
or approved of any legislation pending 
in Congress.—Senator Minton, to the pub- 
lisher of Rural Progress, subpoenaed by 
the Minton—formerly Black—Committee 
of the Senate. 

Have our people lost the capacity 
of indignation and anger? Have we 
grown unworthy of a free press, un- 
worthy of protection against the de- 
testable practice of search and seiz- 
ure? It would seem so. Selah. 


Priced too high 


A BUSINESS man in Evansville, Ind., 
wrote recently to President Roose- 
velt: 

I have a solvent business. I will give it 
to you for nothing—all you got to do is 
to pay me a salary for five years, equal 
to what I now pay in taxes. 

The President might well reflect on 
the implications in that letter. Here 
is aman who has put into his business 
two valuable elements—his capital, 
or savings, and his time. And yet his 
reward for both is less than that 
which the Government takes for its 
contribution. 

He needs the essential services of 
Government, but it is doubtful if he 
or the country needs the $2,000,000,- 
000 additional administrative expense 
—exclusive of relief—now saddled 
upon him. 


Breeding other costs 


THE TREMENDOUS administrative 
costs of government are only the tax- 
payer’s first costs. The second cost is 
often the higher. They sire activities 
which harass and burden. Thomas H. 
McInnerney, President of the Nation- 
al Dairy Products Corporation, re- 
ported to stockholders that, in 1937, 
this single company made 11,115 sep- 
arate tax reports, averaging one eve- 
ry 15 minutes of every business day 
of the year, at a cost of $265,000. 

Reports of all kinds totalled 75,000 
and cost $1,000,000. One government 
agency request included 5,000 ques- 
tions. 

This is one corporation—there are 
502,000 corporations in the United 


States, and there are nearly 2,000,000 
more partnerships and small business 
enterprisers. 

This is part explanation of the fact 
that one out of six passengers on 
railroad trains last year was a fed- 
eral employee. The cost of rail valu- 
ation, as we chronicled last month, 
was $100,000,000—a direct charge 
upon the taxpayer—the cost to the 
railroads was $200,000,000—an indi- 
rect cost to taxpayers. 


Cobblers should stick to theirlasts 


HOW SALUBRIOUS would be a little 
business training for some of our 
politicos! It would prevent them from 
making such remarks as that of the 
Cabinet officer who said he hoped the 
ordinary tire consumer would be 
given the benefit of the same low 
prices that manufacturers quote the 
Government. 

William O’Neill, president of the 
General Tire and Rubber Company, 
paid his respects to such reasoning. 
He reminded the Secretary that tire 
sales are subject to a 14 per cent 
federal tax which is remitted in the 
case of government contract orders. 
Further, he pointed to the fact that 
retail prices necessarily must include 
the 24 per cent which it costs tire 
dealers to operate. It’s just as simple 
as that. 


Not news 


A CORRESPONDENT pens this 
postscript: 


When I was a hotel guest in Los An- 
geles during the recent flood I took the 
precaution of buying four large candles 
from a drug store in the lobby. They were 
tagged with a price of 25 cents but the 
druggist explained that since they be- 
longed to an old stock carried over for 
several years and somewhat discolored 
he would charge only ten cents apiece. 
Later that same evening the lights did 
go out for 30 minutes, resulting in a run 
on the store for the remaining supply of 
candles. Curious to know if the druggist 
had made capital of the emergency, I 
inquired about the price paid by those 
purchasers who followed him. I found 
that the whole lot had been sold out at 
ten cents. 


This is not news. Such experiences 
are the rule. But such evidences of 
an unwritten code of ethics in mer- 
chandising must be a shock to those 
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PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


Tuts Hartford Steam Boiler Inspector is on the last leg of a trip 
to the aid of an ailing turbine. He has traveled for two days into the 
wilderness by auto, boat and, at last, buckboard. 

Such a “pilgrim’s progress” is typical of Hartford service. 

No matter where your plant is located, a Hartford specialist can 
be called for a specialized job. He brings to you not only the skill 
of long personal experience, but the authority of an institution 
devoted solely to the business of engineering inspection and insurance. 

Every year the Hartford men together, in their travels at the 
behest of industry, exceed the total of 5,000,000 miles. 

They are adding daily to Hartford’s experience gained from 
18,000,000 inspections and from 71 years of protecting power. But, 
more to the point, they are adding to your security and peace of 
mind ... by using this experience to aid you in maintaining con- 
tinuous plant operation. Consulting with them, in your interests, is 
the Company’s unique Home Office engineering force. 

Ask your agent or broker to place your boiler or machinery policy 
with this specialized organization . . . 
engineering insurance carried in America. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
INSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
OLDEST IN THE COUNTRY, LARGEST IN THE WORLD. ENGINEERING INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


industry’s choice for half of all 

















who are always looking hopefully for 
the worst. 


Quod erat demonstrandum 


IN 1910, says The Detroiter, a four. 
cylinder Packard limousine cost 
$5,550; in 1937, an eight-cylinder 
Packard sedan cost $1,075. The editor 
then makes other 1910-37 compari. 
sons as follows: 


Cost of federal Government....UP 1,068%, 


Per Capita federal Debt...... UP 2,120% 
Total federal Debt UP 3,075% 
Michigan’s federal Taxes UP 5,938% 


The price of a Packard 


The editor asks: 
“Which needs reforming—Business 
or Government ?” 


DOWN 80.6% 


But who cares? 


IN THE FLOOD of words quoted by 
his ‘admirers’ on the occasion of 
Thomas Jefferson’s recent birthday 
anniversary, we looked in vain for 
some of those that seemed most ap- 
propriate to the times. Since the same 
week brought the decree to spend four 
or five billions more, the plain tax- 
paying citizen might have quoted 
him: 

It is incumbent on every generation 
to pay its own debts as it goes. This prin- 
ciple, if acted on, would save one-half the 


| wars of the world. 


I place economy among the first and 
most important of republican virtues, 
and public debt as the greatest of the 
dangers to be feared. 

To preserve our independence, we must 
not let our rulers load us with perpetual 
debt. We must make our election between 
economy and liberty or profusion and 
servitude. 


Had the citizen desired to extend 
Jefferson’s philosophy to other issues 
of today, he might have quoted: 


The merchants will manage commerce 
the better, the more they are left free 
to manage for themselves. 

Agriculture, manufactures, commerce 
and navigation, the four pillars of our 
prosperity, are the most thriving when 
left the most free to individual enterprise. 


Cock-eyed bookkeeping 


| IF THE federal Government took 





into account all its new assets in the 
form of buildings, memorials and in- 
tangibles created during the emer- 
gency there might be no deficit, 
claims David Cushman Coyle, writer 
and tax “expert.” Tortured logic, an- 
swers Arthur A. Ballantine, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
The government is not in business, 
says Mr. Ballantine. It didn’t build 
its postoffices, scenic roads and dams 
for profit and, unless they are to be 
self-liquidating, Uncle Sam can’t car- 
ry them as assets on his balance 
sheet. On the contrary, they are li- 
abilities, because they must be main- 
tained. The only sound form of book- 
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keeping is to charge off their cost as 
expenses. 

All quite simple to anyone who has 
ever made up balance sheets or an- 
alyzed them after they were made, or 
had a session with an Internal Rev- 
enue man. Unfortunately, that does 
not include many of our economic ex- 
perts. Yes, it takes more than book- 
keeping to balance a budget. Thomas 
Carlyle said: 

“Squandering and payment by loan 
is no way to choke a deficit.” 


You business men 


THE EDITOR of a big daily news- 
paper dropped in to see us not long 
ago. After the usual greetings and 
salutations he asked: 





“Why don’t you business men do | 


so and so?” 

“Let me ask you one, first,” we an- 
swered. ‘‘What is the biggest business 
in your city worth?” 

“Probably $20,000,000.” 


“And what is your newspaper busi- | 


ness appraised at?” 

“Twenty-five millions.” 

“Then, where do you get that ‘you 
business men’ stuff?” we rejoined as 
we settled back in our chair and wait- 
ed for an answer that didn’t come. 


A study in values 


“MORE for less.” What simpler 
formula could be written to tell the 
story of industry’s service to the peo- 
ple. There is the achievement to which 


Harvey Firestone contributed. An | 





obituary notice of the tire manufac- 


turer included this fragment: 
“In 1908 a Ford tire retailed at $35. 


A tire that would give 2,000 miles of | 


service was considered satisfactory.” 
And today? That tire now retails 
at approximately $16 and is expected 
to give at least 25,000 miles of service. 
Thirty years ago a motorist paid 
$17.50 tire cost per thousand miles 
of driving. Now he pays 64 cents. 
That is value multiplied 27 times. 
And if we turn to the performance 
of Government during those years 
what do we find? Taxes paid to all 
agencies of government in 1908 were 
approximately $26 per capita, while 





the estimate for 1937 is $94. The aver- | 


age taxpayer probably would say he | 
is getting no more for his tax dollar | 
now than he did in 1908. But, while | 


his tire dollar now buys 27 times the 
value it did in 1908, his tax dollar in 
1908 bought 31% times the value it 
purchases today. And that is saying 
nothing of a debt of some $40,000,- 
000,000 which is still to be paid. 


Modern 49’ers 


GOLD MINERS and their families 
who journeyed to Sacramento, Cal., 











“SUCCESS and DICTAPHONE 


go together,” says Edwin C. Hill , 





“During the past 30 years I’vé seen 
literally hundreds of Dictapho 
work in offices around the world: 
I’ve noted that progressive and suc 
ful men use Dictaphones. They do 
waste time waiting. Instead, they spea 
notes, memoranda and 
through the handy Dictaphone mouth- 
piece . . . always instantly available. 
They catch ideas on the wing with this 
modern dictating machine. They record 
conference decisions 
calls .. . they eliminate misunderstand- 
ings. Office routine flows more smooth- 
ly, leaving time for planning ahead. 
The result—stories below prove this 
clearly. They show why successful men 
choose Dictaphone to help them get 


things done.” 


J. L. McINTYRE 
Treasurer, Cherry-Burrell Corp., 
Chicago, Ill 
“Accuracy in detail is ab- 
solutely essential, and here 
Dictaphone shines. It can’t 
misunderstand or mis- 

quote.” 


CLEEMAN WITHERS 
Treasurer, Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
‘...greatest single advan- 
tage of Dictaphone avail- 
ability at all hours of the 

day or night...” 


NOW MAIL THIS 2 


20 Lexington 


>. 
Lone Sales Corp- 
est, Toro ynto 


There is only one true Dicta- 
phone. It is made exclusively 


by Dictaphone Corporation at | 


Bridgeport, Conn.; sold 


through our own offices in 96 


cities. We invite your inquiry. 
No obligation is implied. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 
Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Acces- 
sories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


and_ telephone 








instructions 


O. F. BENZ 

Director of Sales, Cellophane Divi- 

sion, E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


. nearly 35 years... an 
enthusiastic user... helped 
me to keep on top of the 
job...devote more time to 
constructive effort...’ 


LEE D. DAVIS 
Monoger, Federal Hardware & 
Implement Mutuals, Atlanta, Ga. 
*...enables me to place on 

record, immediately, bul- 
letins to office employees 
of salesmen without sum- 
moning my ey - soe) 





e Sales Corp. 





Dictaphon 
In ¢ ‘anada—Dictap 
86 Ric -+hmond Stree * 


oO Send me a cop) 


Name — 
Company 


Address —— 


THE NEW PROGRESS 
CABINET DICTAPHONE ff 







th someone abc 


. : ke to talk w) sinet at no e xpe 
oO I should li ae New Progress Cabin saan. 
phone in i f an New P ro gress or 
yo ‘ 



































GLENDON H. ROBERTS 
President, Detroit Stamping Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


“ 


.. convenience of Dicta- 
phone...recording instruc- 
tions ... and ideas as they 
occur during the day or 
after hours...” 
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l It means that the company using it 


, 
re1ioOnys 


to The American Mutual! Alliance—a group of 


100 leading Mutual fre and casualty companies. 


2 These companies average 49 years in age. 
Seven Mutual companies are over 125 years old 
and 41 are over 100 years old, 


3 The total assets of the various Mutua! com- 
panies belonging to this group are over [wo 


Hundred Million Dollars. 


4 Mutual fire and casualty insurance, which 


these companies offer, has stood the test of 


nearly two hundred years. 


5 Mutual insurance offers sound, economical 
protection for every property and car owner 
and employer. 


6 It offers to policyholders the maximum pro- 


tection at the most reasonable cost possible. 


7 It returns to you,as a policvholder, a sub- 
stantial saving, every year. You can compare 


thecostand see for yourself how much yousave, 


S [he companies in this group have returned 
to policyholders, during the past ten years alone, 


a total of $282, ,OOO In savings. 


7) These Mutual « ompanies Nave a record for 
thorough-go ng service and prompt payment 


kd marty 
of losses to policy nolders. 


10 The basic policies of these companies in- 
clude: careful selection of risks, practical fre 
and accident prevention methods, conservative 


investment policy, economy of operation. 


ll You can save time and money by using this 
seal of The American Mutua! Alliance as your 


guide for dependable fire or casualty insurance, 


12 This seal signifes a leading company in 


the feld of Mutual fire and casualty insurance. 
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THE AMERICAN MUTUAL ALLIANCE 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


MUTUAL CASUALTY 


COMPANIES 





THE FEDERATION OF MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANIES 
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to present grievances to Governor 
Merriam were put up as guests of the 
state and given food, cots and tents 
while their troubles were investigat- 
ed. But the miners, members of the 
c. I. O. who had been warring with 
independent unions and vigilantes, 
thought there was something sour 
about the Governor’s hospitality. 
There were no potato peelers avail- 
able! Horrors! Worse than that, they 
had to do their own cooking and dish- 
washing. 

State Relief Director Pomeroy was 
unsympathetic, in fact, downright 
unsocial about it. He flatly refused to 
provide potato peelers, cooks and 
dishwashers for his guests. 

An appeal to Washington is in or- 
der. 


Free man 


THE YOUNGSTER pictured on our 
cover by Photographer McManigal 
would undoubtedly rather be playing 
ball than driving his father’s team. 
No doubt he feels that his life is com- 
pletely hedged in by parents, teach- 
ers, lessons and chores. 

It is a privilege of youth to feel 
repressed, to hate all fetters, no mat- 
ter how slightly those fetters may 
gall, to dream of Utopia and distant 
hills where the grass is certainly 
greener. 

Perhaps this young fellow would 
not believe that he is lucky. But he is. 
Because he had the good fortune to 
be born in a country without classes 
and without restrictions. Because he 
need salute no dictator’s photo- 
graph. Because, though born on an 
obscure farm, he may rise to what- 
ever heights of fame and fortune he 
merits through ability and willing- 
ness to work. 

At his age children of other lands 
are already learning to goosestep 
through regulated lives. For this 


four years. The union estimates its 
effort to bring the hotel to terms has 
cost it and allied unions $30,000. One 
picket calculated that he alone had 
tramped 3,000 miles back and forth 
in front of the hostelry. He claims to 
have supported a family of seven 
throughout the depression on his 
wages as a professional picket. 


Washington “‘business”’ 


THE U. S. Food and Drug Adminis- | 


tration now tests peas for tenderness. 
They peel the pea, according to a 
curious correspondent, place half of 
it on a glass slide and pour two 
pounds of mercury through a series of 
glass tubes which squeeze down on 
it. If the pressure compresses the pea 
to one-fourth of its original diameter 
(which has been measured by cali- 


pers), it emerges duly vindicated as | 


food. 


EXPERTS in the Department of Agri- 
culture announce that they have 
improved the popability of popcorn. 
First grade now pops at the guar- 
anteed ratio of 20 to 1. That means 
20 grains that do pop to every one 
that doesn’t. 


THE REPORT that the National Labor 
Relations Board has ordered 200 
thought detectors as an aid in its 
search for “intimidation” by employ- 
ers has been denied at headquarters 
as a Liberty League invention. 


The shadow of politics 


A WOMAN who termed herself “just 
a modest consumer whose deepest 
sympathies, for the past few years, 
have been with the business men 
of this country, who it seems to 
me have been paying the bill and 
taking it on the chin,” wrote us re- 
cently. Although she had no connec- 











THROUGH THE 


MORSE 


PRINCIPLE 























Fingers of steel grip and turn the wheels 
in the Morse Principle of Power Trans- 


tion with business, she had read our 
pamphlet, “Business in the Dog 
House,” and wanted a small quantity 
to send to some of her friends. Of 
course we supplied them gladly. 
Later came another letter from our 
correspondent, this time rather dis- 
turbed. She had been rebuked by her 


mission. Efficiencies are greater, with 
power loss cut to an absolute minimum. 
Drive and machine life is longer, due to 
the smooth, easy action of these better 
drives. Production is stepped up by the 
steady, even application of power through 
heavy loads and light. Maintenance and 
service costs are few and far between. 


youngster, a free country offers the 
challenge of opportunity. May he 
have the wisdom to preserve that 
birthright for his own descendants! 


The labor front 
With all the advantages they possess, 








HATED INJUNCTION: A new use for 
court injunctions in labor disputes— 
long a pet peeve of the unions—was 
made in San Francisco lately. By way 
of answering union pickets with their 
usual “Unfair to Organized Labor” 
signs, a store set up in its windows 


cards bearing the counter legend, 
“Fair to Organized Labor.” The union 
applied for a court order restraining 
the employer from such “unfair” 
tactics. 

MARATHON: The Chicago Waiters’ 


Alliance has been picketing a lake- 
front hotel in that city for more than 


husband, a naval officer, for what 
seemed to him an indiscretion. Not 
that he saw anything wrong with 
the pamphlets; on the contrary he 
agreed decidedly with their message. 
But he was afraid that for his wife 
to endorse them, even tacitly, might 
jeopardize his status with the high- 
er-ups who control promotion in the 
service. Apparently the example of 
General Hagood, who was removed 
from his command for speaking dis- 
respectfully of W.P.A. “stage money,” 
has not been lost on other officers. 
Even their wives are repressed by 
the fear of politics. 





Morse positive drives cost no more! Ac- 
tually, no more than ordinary, less effi- 
cient types! 

Let the Morse man in your territory tell 
you what Morse drives can do in your 
plant. 





MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
Division Borg-Warner Corporation 
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PUMPING 4 BILLION 
GALLONS of ACID WATER 


—@ PIPE yor ie GTM. 


N THE March 1936 floods a number of connecting coal mines 

near Uniontown, Pennsylvania, were inundated. A sea of water 
—more than 4,000,000,000 gallons — completely filled the work- 
ings and soon became contaminated with sulphuric acid from 
sulphur in the coal strata. 



































Last summer when it was decided to pump out the mines it was 
discovered that this acid content was strong enough to attack and 
quickly destroy the 430 feet of 16” iron pipe required to raise 
the water to the surface. Estimating that the entire installation 
would have to be replaced at least two or three times, the engi- 
neers called in the G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man. 


Plioweld does the job 


BELTS On recommendation of the G.T.M. the entire 430 feet of pipe were 
MOLDED GOODS lined with Goodyear Plioweld acid-proof rubber, and the exterior 
Plioweld-covered to the water line. The 5” pump drive shaft was 

HOSE also sheathed with Plioweld. Three such installations with a com- 


PACKING bined capacity of 18,000 gallons per minute were sunk. 


“ e makers of 


Cocdyear Teal Today, nine months later, the entire 4,000,- 
000,000 gallons of acid water have been pumped 
out— with no harmful corrosion of equipment 
—and all three installations can be put down 
intact in other mines. Goodyear Plioweld-lined 
equipment will give you this same positive pro- 
tection and freedom from replacement expense 
in handling any acid, salt or alkali solution. 
For complete information write the G. T. M., 
care of Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Ange- 
les, California — or call the nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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Planning the Less Abundant Life 


A GOVERNMENT official sends out letters 
under frank to 9,500 lawyers who are on salary 
or fee basis with his department, soliciting their 
business for a private lawyer, on the ground that 
he has an “intimate knowledge of the govern- 
ment departments, bureaus and agencies,’’ and 
with the assurance that “many of us will turn to 
him for assistance and advice in his capacity as 
a private lawyer.” 

The private citizen—the few of him who are 
left of a rapidly declining race—feels his gorge 
rise at the spectacle of a public servant appro- 
priating stamps and stationery and the time of 
employees hired by the citizen for other purposes. 

But there is a graver concern. When it is thus 
brought clearly to view that one of the 150-odd 
federal bureaus employs the services in whole or 
part of 9,500 lawyers, the citizen begins to wonder 
how many of the 175,000 lawyers in the United 
States are receiving federal pay. 

In reality there are two governments in Wash- 
ington. One is the regular constitutional estab- 
lishment in which the law-making function is as- 
signed to Congress. The other is the rapidly grow- 
ing jungle of bureaus and commissions, boards 
and authorities which exercise all three govern- 
mental functions—the legislative, executive and 
judicial. Under the guise of executive orders or 
regulations, they are proclaiming laws in an un- 
ending stream, telling the American what he may 
do and what he may not do. In 149 instances, the 
American Bar Association found, a permit or 
license bearing the seal of an administrative 
bureau is made a prerequisite to carrying on a 
business or some other form of activity. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, the man, may 
pay more for land conservation to the farmers of 
Iowa than he chooses to pay the farmers of New 
York, and only recently announced that, in his 
own good time, he would decrease the penalties 
of fine and imprisonment upon those who violated 
the crop regulations. The Administrator of Relief, 
the man, can decide that the relief wages shall be 
higher in California than in Connecticut. The 
Secretary of the Interior, the man, warns effec- 
tively that if a city does not do as he likes in 
planning a $42,000,000 bridge project, he “might 
change his mind” and refuse the federal grant. 





The Secretary of Labor, the woman, decrees pot- 
tery workers upon government contracts must 
get $17.10 a week, and hat and cap workers $27. 

What a spectacle for America! Formerly the 
law was on the books where all might read; today 
it is carried around under the hats of men in 
government offices. 

Here may be found one answer to our continu- 
ing depression, to the continuing stagnation of 
business activity, and to continuing unemploy- 
ment. We have put leaders into straitjackets of 
unwritten law. The citizen can no longer remain 
at home, study the statutes and decide what 
course of action is legal. He must either take in 
hand his brief case or send a lawyer to Washing- 
ton in the hope of finding someone among 117,000 
federal employees to tell him what the law hap- 
pens to be that morning. 

Inland Steel, for example, after it found its 
man, was unable for ten months to get the law. 
The Douglas Aircraft got a decision from one 
authority only to learn a year later that the earli- 
er decision no longer stood and back pay was 
awarded to ex-convicts. 

Political authority each day submerges more 
and more of the prerogatives of the citizen. This 
“new despotism’’—so-called by the Lord Chief 
Justice of England—substitutes bureaucratic de- 
cree for legislative deliberation. 

This short-cutting in government, demanded 
by administrative officials eager for more power 
and impatient of constitutional restraints, will 
in the end exact a price that will bankrupt the 
America we have known. 

Ill-considered reforms through the central- 
ization and expansion of political authority are 
already exacting their toll—fear of one’s govern- 
ment, and back-breaking costs. They provide the 
tragic spectacle of free men forging their own 
chains—the tragic spectacle of planning the less 
abundant life—the tragic spectacle of demoting 
the general welfare, of lowering our standards of 
living to those of other bureaucracy-ridden coun- 
tries of the world. America, this way out! 
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TOP FORM 
IN DUPLICATION 














Silver Topping, latest refinement of the Mimeograph 
stencil sheet, marks one more step toward perfec- 






tion of the Mimeograph Process. Users have long 






wanted it—a simple and scientific system of guide- 






lines and markings superimposed upon the face of 






the stencil sheet. Now, with hairline accuracy, the 






operator quickly and easily charts the placement of 






typing, illustrations, form-rulings, graphs or diagrams. 






° . ‘ . , 
Silver Topping saves time, avoids waste, gives further | 






assurance of handsome, precision prints. Cap-sheaf for 






Mimeotype, the Mimeograph stencil sheet that opened a 





new world of possibilities for duplication. One more re- 





minder that Mimeograph supplies are essential to the sur- 





passing results obtainable only through the Mimeograph 





Process. For particulars write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
or see your classified telephone directory for local address. 
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GEORGE LONR 


In Senator Harrison’s opinion, only business activity can balance the budget 


A Streamlined Tax Program 


By SENATOR PAT HARRISON 


CConcress should approach the 
enactment of tax laws from two 
points of view: 


First, to provide the necessary reve- 
nues to pay the expenses of government. 
SECOND, in raising the necessary rev- 


enues, to apply the rule of ability to pay, 
without hampering the economic pro- 
gress of the country. 


Sometimes increasing expenditures 
are permitted to dictate tax policies, 
with too little regard to the effect of 
taxes upon the national welfare. 

Tax burdens are borne to a greater 
or less degree whether one is a big 
business man or a little one; an em- 
ployer or employee; a producer or 
consumer; rich or poor; old or young. 
Whether one knows it or not, in times 


THIS VETERAN legislator believes revenue measures 


should raise money without hampering economic pro- 


gress. He explains how the new Act attempts to do this 


such as this he will feel the effect of 
taxes every day of his life. 
Substantially every dollar of rev- 
enue comes out of earnings. The fed- 
eral tax is piled on top of the state, 
county and local taxes. Everyone’s 
happiness and welfare depends large- 
ly on security—certainly of a liveli- 
hood today and tomorrow, assurances 
of opportunities, freedom to work and 
freedom to worship. Employment is 
more important than temporary re- 


lief. Fundamentally, the security of 
employment and savings still depends 
upon private enterprise, despite the 
assistance which government can and 
does try to give. 

The depression has called for large 
appropriations for relief of the unem- 
ployed. It is unfortunate, but to a 
greater or less extent necessary. 
While the expenditure of this money 
has temporarily saved millions from 
distress and suffering, no one can say 
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that we have solved the unemploy- 
ment problem. 

Present conditions only emphasize 
the fact that private enterprise and 
not the federal Government must car- 
ry the major burden. The wheels of 
industry must be made to turn more 
rapidly. Employment comes only 
from business activity. When busi- 
ness slows down, everyone feels the 
effect. The object of a sane and safe 
government is for private pay rolls 
to absorb relief rolls. There is no 
other permanent solution. The only 
way for the federal budget to ap- 
proach a balanced condition is 
through an increase in the national 
income, which is always based upon 
business activity. 


_To improve the tax laws 


AT THIS session of Congress, an ef- 
fort: was made to comply with the re- 
quest of the President for a general 
revision of our tax laws. For six 
months, the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, and the Senate 
Committee on Finance worked zeal- 
ously and constantly. A great many 
witnesses were heard, representing 
every class of taxpayers. Business 
men, financiers, labor leaders, econ- 
omists, appearing before both com- 
mittees and before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Unemployment, 
testified that the thing that 
was most retarding busi- 
ness and preventing it from 
giving normal employment 
was the effect of two federal 
tax laws: The capital gains 
tax and the tax on undis- 
tributed profits. 

At :the conclusion of the 
hearings, Congress set 
about remedying this con- 
dition. The new tax bill, in 
my opinion, goes far to rem- 
edy it. The bill as agreed to 
in conference encourages 
the production of more in- 
come in as many directions 
as possible. It encourages 
potential investors to put 
new njoney into private en- 
terprises. It permits the re- 
lease of frozen capital. It seeks to in- 
duce investors to take profits. It stim- 
ulates a larger and healthier volume 
of business activity by adopting rea- 
sonable and certain rates of corporate 
taxation. 

Above all, it should result in jobs 
for many of the unemployed. Profits, 
new money, release of frozen capital, 
greater business volume—all these 
things can be translated into simple 
terms of more work, more jobs. 

Three features of the bill are par- 
ticularly important: The new provi- 
sions for taxing capital gains, the 
provisiuns encouraging the liquida- 
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tion of complicated and unnecessary 
corporate structures, and the amend- 
ed corporation taxes. 

Careful attention was also given to 
many other provisions which would 
simplify the revenue laws, increase 
their certainty and remove inequities. 
These provisions are too numerous to 
discuss in detail here. Nevertheless, 
substantial benefits should result. 

A great increase in trade and em- 
ployment should result from the re- 
vision of the method of treating cap- 
ital gains and losses provided in the 
proposal. 

Since 1934, capital gains and losses 
have been included in ordinary in- 
come and taxed at full normal and 
surtax rates, except that the amount 
of the gain taxed is somewhat re- 
duced according to the time the prop- 
erty has been held. Capital losses are 
deductible only to the extent of gains 
plus $2,000. 

Evidence presented to the tax com- 
mittees of Congress indicated that no 
feature of our revenue laws had a 
more detrimental effect than this. 
When individual surtaxes were raised 
to 75 per cent, plus a four per cent 
normal tax, taxpayers simply refused 
to become partners with the Govern- 
ment and share the profits, four-fifths 
to the tax collector and one-fifth to 
themselves, while carrying the entire 


“THE TAX barriers, both real and imag- 
inary, have been let down. If business 
goes ahead as we hope it will, the result 
will be more income, more employment 
and more revenue to the Government. 
“The goal of $100,000,000,000 of na- 
tional income is already in sight and, with 
the driving force of private capital, it can 


undoubtedly be reached.” 


risk of loss themselves. They stopped 
investing in business because the 
risks and the tax on possible profits 
made investment unattractive. The 
vaults filled with idle cash and tax- 
exempt securities. Eventually, the 
streets were filled with idle men, and 
both government and business were 
the losers. 

The new revenue proposal accepts 
the realities of the situation. In ef- 
fect, it provides for a return to the 
method of taxing capital gains in 
force from 1921 to 1934. It continues 
to tax the speculator in short-term 
securities at full normal and surtax 


rates. But it gives the long-term in- 
vestor a chance to earn a decent pro- 
fit, subject only to a reasonable flat 
tax by the Government. 

Briefly, the new proposal is to tax 
capital gains as follows: 

Gains from the sale of assets are 
separated into short-term gains and 
long-term gains. Short-term gains are 
defined as those arising from the sale 
of property held 18 months or less, 
These gains must be included in ordi- 
nary income and are taxed as such. 
Short-term losses are deductible only 
to the extent of gains but, if there 
is an excess of such losses in one year, 
it may be carried over and applied 
against the short-term gains of the 
next year. 

Gains on property held more than 
18 months are defined as long-term 
gains. If the property is held more 
than 18 months but less than two 
years, the gain is taxed at 20 per cent. 
If the property is held more than two 
years, the gain is taxed at 15 per cent. 
The small taxpayer, for whom a 15 
per cent or 20 per cent tax would be 
excessive, is given. the option of in- 
cluding one-half the gain in his net 
income. Deductions for net long-term 
losses are provided, consistent with 
the taxation of long-term gains. 

In my opinion, this proposal will 
give a real stimulus. 

To the investor, it says: 

You can put your money 
into business, take a chance 
with it, and if you win, you 
will have to pay only 15 per 
cent on your profit. 


Encouraging business 


TO THE owner of a busi- 
ness, it says: 

You can get new money now 
from the public to expand your 


plant and give more employ- 
ment. 


To the man walking the 
streets, it says: 


You can look to business 
now for a job. 


Furthermore, the Gov- 
ernment will lose no revenue 
from the capital gains tax 

in helping business. In the years 1926 
to 1933—which includes four bad 
years as well as four good ones—we 
collected $1,350,000,000 from a 1214 
per cent capital gains tax, or an aver- 
age of $168,000,000 a year. In the past 
four years, with capital gains taxed 
as ordinary income, we have collected 
only $300,000,000, or about $75,000,- 
000 a year. 

Even if viewed solely from a rev- 
enue point of view, the evidence is 
all in favor of the reasonable flat-rate 
tax. 

Closely allied to the capital gains 

(Continued on page 87) 
































Socialized Medicine is a Reality 


By FRED DEARMOND 


Tae AMERICAN people never have 
voted to change their system of med- 
ical care to one in w:. ~h the doctors 
work for the Government instead of 
for their patients. Their representa- 
tives in Congress never have voted 
such a change. Nevertheless, the first 
steps in that transition already have 
taken place. Whether we like it or not, 
we have the beginnings of state med- 
icine in this country and taxpayers’ 
money is paying for it. 

Original blueprints of the Great 
Plan called for universal health in- 
surance as a part of Social Security. 
But its vast scope and gigantic cost, 
not to mention determined opposition 
from the medical profession and the 
lay public, made it necessary to at- 
tempt this reform by indirection. Evi- 
dence that it had not really been 
shelved came last year in an incon- 
spicuous news report that employees 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board had formed a Group Health 
Association to provide all needed 
medical care for the group. The 
F.H.L.B., through its director, had 
pledged $20,000 of public funds as a 
share in the support of the movement 






A FEW months ago we reported that one government 


establishment in Washington was using taxpayers’ 


money to guard its employees’ health. We warned that 


the practice would spread. Now we report that it has 


which the Government was to bear. 
The balance was to be paid monthly 
by the members. A like amount was 
promised for 1938. (See NATION’s 
BUSINESS, November, 1937, ‘The Tax- 
payer Pays the Doctor’’.) 

Then, down at the Capitol, Senator 
McCarran of Nevada wondered how 















MEDICINE; 


SOCIALIZED — 


the Government could thus be com- 
mitted to so radical a departure with- 
out as much as a by-your-leave from 
Congress. To be sure, the G.H.A. was 
cloaked with the sacred vestments of 
employee welfare. It was merely a 
movement initiated by the employees 
of this one agency and no one else was 
to come in on it. 

But the Senator knew that in Wash- 
ington precedents of this sort spread 
like Russian thistle, that if one inde- 
pendent bureau could get the Govern- 
ment to add part of the cost of doctors 
and hospitals to the salaries of em- 
ployees, others could and would fol- 

(Continued on page 94) 





CHARLES DUNN 


If the Government pays part of the cost of doctors and hospitals for employees of one 
bureau why shouldn’t taxpayers provide medical care for all government workers? 
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production has not kept pace with the growth of 


has been overloaded with non-producers, chang- 


ing the form of ownership will not help 
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The Battle for What Isn’t 


WITH the nation relatively poorer 


than ever before, we are busy devis- 


ke WEALTH of our country through 
the century ending with 1914, in spite 
of up’s and down’s, grew at a steady, 
definite pace—the upswings were al- 
ways high enough to take care of the 
downswings. That is how we became 
rich. But, since the war, something has 
silently operated to slacken the pace of 
our growth. 

Our production had been growing 
faster than our population. That is why 
every American had prosperity as a 
birthright. That is why we have never 
had classes. Since the war, the growth 
of our wealth has not kept pace with 
the growth of our population. Not even 
in 1928-29 did the country create 
enough wealth to make up the post-war 
deficiency. 

By 1936 the deficit in production had 
so deepened that it would have taken 
2.8 times the output of 1929 to make 
1936 a normal year according to our 
more than a century-old standards. In 
the past we had growing pains. Now we 
have contraction pains—and try to 
make ourselves believe they are grow- 
ing pains. 

Contraction pains are un-American. 
That is why the national scene is so 
strange and un-American—uncounted 
millions of unemployed, a money sys- 
tem that has ceased to be an honest 
medium for the exchange of goods and 
is a hocus-pocus to conceal the effects 
of government spending, spenders who 
do not earn but blatantly assert that 
they have a higher right to earned dol- 
lars than those who earn them, and 
finally a Government of men who have 
never managed anything and who ask 
for strange powers and the suspension 
of law so that they may manage every- 
thing. 

What has happened in this country 
since the war to cause first things to be 
last and last things to be put first? Be- 
cause that is exactly what we are do- 
ing. Has our whole system of wealth 
production broken down of its own 
weight—as the radicals would have us 
believe? Or have we been beset with 
personal devils—as the New Dealers 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


Those who do not 
earn assert they have 
a higher right to dol- 


lars than those who 





earn them 


—— 


MEN 
WORKING 


would have us believe? Or is our case 
rather a simple one of plain fact in 
which we need neither uplifters nor or- 
ators but merely a few people who are 
able and willing to count? 


Using up our capital 


WE ARE now in the eighth year of 
national mendicancy—since 1931 the 
country has not earned its living. To- 
day public attention is centered very 
slightly on discovering why we are 
what we are and largely on devising 
new ventures in what amounts to eco- 
nomic cannibalism but which is dis- 
guised as a noble welfare project. The 
nation is relatively poorer than at any 
time in its history, but, instead of try- 
ing to build up our ability to earn, we 
are making ourselves less capable of 
earning by drives against the poverty- 
killing power of the day’s work. 
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ing new ventures in what basically 


amounts to economic cannibalism 
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Our country has always 








t) talked “bigger and bet- 
Non ter.” Our people want to 
DUCERS talk that way today. It 








is the fashion to make 
most business compari- 
sons from low rather than 
from high points in the 
past and to try to for- 
get whatever is unpleas- 
ant. That is the American 
way. But also it is the 
American way to step in 
and right things, once it 
appears that things are 
not going to right them- 
selves. Today, while most 
men and women vaguely 
feel that something is 
wrong, they do not know 
what is wrong and satisfy 
themselves with declaim- 
ing against Communism 
or Fascism or other sym- 
bols of organized despair. 

The American scene is 
in no sense unique. The 
same sort of show is going 
on in nearly every coun- 
try. World production has 
not, since the war, kept the rate of 
growth which it had before the war. 
Every country is relatively poorer than 
before the war and there is no interna- 
tional money standard because there 
are no national money standards. Ev- 
erywhere money as a servant of the 
people has been discarded and money 
as an aid to the State has been put in 
its place. What used to be known as 
short-changing has now become re- 
spectable as managed money. 

With a lower relative production than 
before the war, all the foreign countries 
are increasing the number of non-pro- 
ducers that have to be carried by the 
producers. 

Not only are there more government- 
al bureaucrats and labor union bureau- 
crats than ever before, but also Russia, 
Germany, Japan, Italy and now Eng- 
land have made war their greatest in- 
dustry and are preparing for economic 
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cannibalism on a grand scale. Spain is 
already practicing it. 

The world picture is confusing be- 
cause so many things seem to be up- 
side down. But what chiefly marks off 
the world of today from the world that 
existed befare 1914? 


The spenders are rulers 


THE pat answers have to do with ‘‘so- 
cial conscicusness,” Fascism, Com- 
munism and the emergence of the have- 
nots as a political force. But such an- 
swers merely string together words 
which serve to confuse cause and effect. 

The fundamental difference between 
the world teday and the world before 
the war is not that the forms of many 
governments have changed but that all 
governments have, to a greater or les- 
ser extent, embraced the theory that 
it is the State’s duty to support the 
needy and that somehow this duty has 
to be performed regardless of the abil- 
ity to perform. The spenders have 
everywhere been in the saddle and, in 
the name of social justice, have so 
drastically levied upon both income 
and capital that it has not been pos- 
sible to keep up the old tools, much 
less make the new tools of produc- 
tion that are necessary to create 
employment and raise standards of 
living. 

The outstanding feature of the 
post-war period has been unem- 
ployment, and this unemployment 
exists because governments have 
taken so great a share of produc- 
tion that little is left over for more 
production. The dictatorships have 
been, in effect, receiverships in na- 
tional bankruptcy. Let us forget 
all about theories and look at the 
facts. 

Production must grow faster 
than population if living standards 
are to advance. If production 
grows only at the same rate as 
population, the level of living 
standards remains unchanged. Liv- 
ing standards, on the whole, judg- 
ing solely by goods produced and 
consumed, have certainly not im- 
proved since the war and probably, 
on a world basis, have declined. 

Since the beginning of the de- 
pression, living standards in this 
country have declined. All of this 
has nothing to do with calculations 
based on dollar amounts of income 
or with the distribution of income. 
The distribution of national income 
has never realiy been studied. The as- 
sertion that one-third of our own peo- 
ple are inadequately fed, housed and 
clothed cannot be proved. An income is 
worth what it will buy. In some parts 
of the country, a cash income of $500 
a year will maintain a comfortable, 
self-respecting, forward-looking life. In 
most of the big cities a like income 
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holds a family on the border-line of 
destitution. 

The actual distribution of income is 
something that we ought to know. We 
know only that the total amount of 
goods now being produced is not 
enough, no matter how divided, to 
maintain a decent, much less a rising, 
standard of living for everybody. 

We do not live on the price of things. 
We live on their volume. But price and 
volume are so intertwined that the 
measurement of volume over a period 
of years is extremely difficult. It has 
been rendered more so since the war 
when politicians got into statistics in 
a big way and found that price in- 
creases brought about through debas- 
ing money could be used to deceive elec- 
torates as to what was really going on. 

For instance, increasing wages by 
law is a sure way to catch the applause 
and the votes of the simple-minded. 
The device of index numbers seems to 
permit comparisonsof different periods, 
but a man can get any result he wants 
by a selective sampling, by careful 
weighing and by choosing the base peri- 
od on which to found the percentages. 





Foreign nations have made war their greatest 
industry, thus increasing the non-producers 


Anyone who wants to show that this 
country is in grand shape needs only 
to take the period in 1933 as a base and 
everything thereafter will be lovely. If, 
however, we take 1929 as a base, things 
are not so lovely. 

For example, the rate of growth of 
industrial production in the world 
since 1929 provides figures showing 
that Japan increased faster than any 


? 


other nation, but this does not meap 
that Japan is now the world’s leading 
producer. 

Japan produced 191 passenger cars 
in 1933 and 930 in 1934, which is a re. 
markable percentage increase. The 
United States produced 1,573,512 in 
1933 and 2,177,919 in 1934, which is not 
an outstanding increase on the per. 
centage basis. But the whole Japanese 
production would not have supported 
one small American company. 

A number of competent statisticians 
have undertaken to measure the rate of 
growth of the volume of total business 
over a long period. They do not pre. 
tend that their figures are accurate, 
but the trends they show may be taken 
at face value. The most comprehensive 
calculations have been made by Car| 
Snyder, who finds that, for the century 
before the war, the whole volume of 
business and production increased jn 
the United States at the rate of about 
41, per cent a year and in the world 
at about 31, per cent. Of course there 
were hills and valleys, but the growth 
went steadily on. 

Professors Day and Persons con- 
structed a production index for 
the period 1870 to 1930 which 
gave the rate of annual growth 
as 3.7 per cent. Their index, ar- 
rived at in a different manner, 
conforms closely to Mr. Sny- 
der’s. Professors Warren and 
Pearson, by their own methods, 
reached the figure of 3.8 per 
cent. Prof. Frank G. Dickinson, 
after reviewing all the available 
sources of information in the 
course of a study of the cost of 
the war, finds that the rate of 
growth of the volume of goods 
produced in this country before 





the war was four per cent a year. 


Our growth stopped? 


PROJECTING that rate of 
growth into the period 1919- 
1936 gives a figure for 1936 
which shows that, had our pace 
been maintained, we should in 
that year have been producing 
2.8 times the volume of 1929— 
to take a year that was general- 
ly considered as highly prosper- 
ous. Instead of that, the volume 
of production in 1936 was well 
below that of 1929, and 1937 did 
not equal 1929. The Federal Re- 
serve Board reported that in- 
dustrial production for a while in 1937 
was equalling 1929, but its calculations 
do not include building construction 
which was running about 50 to 60 
per cent below 1926-29 or about $3,000,- 
000,000 less. 

From the spring of 1929 to the 
spring of 1937, population increased 
by about six per cent and the working 
(Continued on page 124) 
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By SAUNDERS NORVELL 


A MAN who knew intimately the 
great salesmen of the past com- 
pares the conditions they faced 
with those that are faced today 


and offers some suggestions 


Narion’s BUSINESS has asked me 
these questions 


Isn’t there a definite need for more and 


better selling? If so, how can the business 
community do a better job in getting its 
wares and service into the hands of con- 
sumers ? 

Are conditions so different today that the 
individual resourcefulness of the men of 


your generation could be of no avail in 
making sales? 

Can salesmen be made, or must they 
be born with the required qualities for 
success ? 

Are the incentives and opportunities less 
attractive today than a generation ago? 


To answer these questions satisfac- 
torily would really mean a separate ar- 
ticle for each. 

There is, in my opinion, a definite 
need at this time for more and better 
selling but, along with this, comes the 
need for a reduction in the cost of sell- 
ing. Today there is entirely too much 
waste both in actual selling, in ad- 
vertising which is part of selling, and 
in the handling of sales, in other 
words, in sales management. The fact 
is undisputed that production the past 
25 years has doubled in volume per 
workman, while volume of sales, with 
all the modern much vaunted aids 
to salesmanship, is lower today per 
salesman than it was a generation ago. 
The improvement in machines and fac- 
tory management, being an exact art, 
has increased production of goods be- 
yond the ability of prevailing selling 
methods, not an exact art but one large- 
ly of human relations, to market. 

The fact stands out that, notwith- 
Standing the enormous sums spent for 
advertising, despite hard roads and 
automobiles; despite the general use of 
the local and long distance telephone, 
and modern supposed-to-be effective- 





Who is Going to Sell Tomorrow's Goods? 





PHOTO-ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE LOHR 


He told me the hardest thing for a young man to do is to get from 
the $25 a week class up to $75 a week. From there progress is easy 


ness in the management of salesmen 
from headquarters, the salesman today 
is not able to sell as many goods as he 
did 25 years ago. Beyond that, the 
selling he does accomplish costs more 
than it used to. 

The modern showing, based on ac- 
tual figures, is very unsatisfactory from 
a sales standpoint. However, to state 
that this condition is all the fault of 
the salesman would be a mistake. Many 
other factors must be considered. 
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One of these factors is that competi- 
tion today is far keener than in the 
past. The great attention devoted these 
days to selling, the increased number 
of salesmen, the increase in selling fa- 
cilities have divided up the customer’s 
orders so that these orders are smaller 
than in the past. To increase the size 
of the dealer’s order we get back to the 
knotty problem of consumer demand, 
and the financial ability of the con- 
sumer to buy what he wants. This leads 
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us to the question of how to increase 
consumer demand so that it will in- 
crease dealer sales and in turn increase 
salesmen’s sales. How to accomplish 
this is a problem that has been con- 
fusing to the minds of some of our 
best business economists. 

If we do not have the consumer de- 
mand to carry all this overhead of ad- 
vertising and selling, if we find it is 
impossible under present conditions to 
increase this consumer demand, then 
are we not faced with the thought that 
probably our selling system with all of 
its ramifications is too heavy for the 
consumer to carry ? In other words, the 
thought that will come to the analytical 
sales manager studying modern condi- 
tions is: 

If, under the present system, we find 
it unprofitable to increase our general sales 
efforts, then might it not be profitable for 
us to decrease and cut down some of these 


efforts, especialiy those that are known to 
be unprofitable. 


How can the business community do 
a better job in getting its wares and 
services into the hands of consumers? 

The people of this country practical- 
ly all know how to read, almost uni- 
versally use the radio. If they read the 
newspapers and magazines, if they 
read the cards in show windows, if they 
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listen to the advertising talks on the 
radio, they certainly must know what 
kinds of goods are offered and they also 
must know the prices and advantages 
of these goods. With a few exceptions, 
it seems to me that business is doing 
a good but expensive job in calling at- 
tention to what it has to sell. 


Seek out what is profitable 


HOWEVER, I sometimes wonder if this 
job is not overdone, if it does not cost 
too much. In other words, there may be 
a certain relief to business in cutting 
down the terrific expense of the ex- 
ploitation of its goods. If this should 
happen to be true, then what is needed 
is a more careful analysis, not of new 
fields to conquer, but of present selling 
methods, with the idea of determining 
those that are profitable and those that 
are unprofitable, followed by the care- 
ful elimination of unprofitable efforts. 

In my own experience I have found 
that the net profits of a business could 
sometimes be increased by reducing 
sales, in other words, getting rid of 
those lines and departments which 
were not only showing no profit, but 
were actually stealing the profit earned 
by other departments. For instance, 
we made an analysis in a concern in 





New York doing a manufacturing and mos' 
jobbing business. We found that we grea 
were actually losing money in the job. , thro 
bing end. This was caused by the tre. sion. 
mendous overhead as a result of Selling and 
small bills to small dealers, of Ziving | man 
truck delivery within 50 miles of Ney| devé 
York and other service and collection | pres 
expenses. | man 
When this jobbing department was | chal 
eliminated and the business continued | wer 
exclusively as a manufacturing cop. | tem! 
cern, we found that, although our Vol. high 
ume was less, our profits were greater | ods 
Often the thoughtless scramble fo, | sult 
more and more volume is a mirage, | is th 
Many businesses today need carefy| | ave! 
research into their sources of profits the} 
and losses. peti 
The opportunities for individual re. | the 
sourcefulness in selling are just as | buy 
great, if not greater, today than in the 
past. The opportunities today for the Sal 
rapid dissemination of new ideas jp 
merchandising, ideas that will produce IN 
profit, are far greater than they were , try 
25 or 50 years ago. In the old days it | shill 
took a long time to build up a business | a et 
because the means of communicating | pail 
new ideas and information to custom. | The 
ers were so limited. cou 
Just to illustrate this point, the | gas 


modern electric refrigerator was al- | ané 





A good way to pick salesmen would be to dine with a working-class family and find young a 
men who cheerfully tell their experiences of the day. They are the material that makes salesmen 
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most unknown ten years ago. This 
great business has been developed 
through the worst years of the depres- 
sion. It was developed by advertising 
and by salesmanship. I might name 
many other lines that have also been 
developed and sold through these de- 
pression years. On the other hand, 
many old lines of business in which no 
changes have occurred, in which there 
were no new developments, have at- 
tempted to use modern 
high-powered selling meth- 
ods with unprofitable re- 
sults. The answer of course 
is that, in the battle for the 
average consumer’s dollar, 
they have lost out to com- 
petitors offering things that 
the consumer would rather 
buy. Here is an illustration: 


Salesmen have been busy 


IN traveling over the coun- 
try you see many a new 
shiny automobile in front of 
a cottage that has not been 
painted for several years. 
The owner of that cottage 
could not afford paint and 
gasoline at the same time, 
and he preferred gasoline. 

As for the great sales- 
men of the past, I believe 
that, if they were alive to- 
day, they would get out of 
old businesses that are dry- 
ing up, and get into other 
lines that would give their 
ability wider scope. There 
are great salesmen in many 
lines today. Probably they 
are better posted, know 
their field of selling and use 
their equipment better than 
the successful salesmen of 
the old days. 

For instance, take the au- 
tomobile industry. Look at what it has 
accomplished, the changes it has made 
in the living habits of the country. 
Could any old time salesman have the 
effrontery to state that these great sales 
of automobiles were not the result of 
selling ability pushed to the nth de- 
gree? 

Can salesmen be made, or must they 
be born with the required qualities for 
success ? 

It is my belief that the super-sales- 
man is born. You cannot develop him 
without the necessary inherent qual- 
ities that make a salesman. This does 
not mean, however, that you cannot 
take the run of the mill and, by train- 
ing, create a fairly good salesman. 

The basis of success in salesmanship 
is in human relations. Some men are 
born friendly. They are optimistic. 
They are cheerful. Others are born just 
the opposite. Naturally the friendly 
ones, with the same opportunities and 


the same training would make better 
salesmen. 

A good way to pick a future sales- 
man would be to dine with some of our 
American working class families. These 
dinners often are depressing affairs. 
The father comes home tired from 
work and eats in silence. The mother 
is busy serving the dinner. The chil- 
dren, as a rule, taking after their elders, 
amuse themselves either by picking 





It is not unusual to find a shiny automobile in the 
yard of a house that needs a new coat of paint 


on each other or by eating in silence. 

But sometimes in such a family one 
young fellow will cheerfully tell of his 
experiences of the day. He is interested 
in life and enjoys telling the other 
members of the family about the peo- 
ple he has met and what has happened 
to him. Soon they are all listening to 
this boy. He is the material out of 
which good salesmen are made. Just 
take this boy and give him a chance. 
Train him, and he will go out in the 
world and sell goods. 

Are the incentives and opportunities 
less attractive today than a generation 
ago? 

Here we open a whole field of review 
and speculation. What were the incen- 
tives 25 to 50 years ago? Usually in 
the old days when a boy quit high 
school—and generally he was lucky if 
he were allowed to graduate from high 
school—he took the first job that off- 
ered. His compensation ranged from 
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$2.50 to $5.00 a week. His employer 
accepted him with the idea that he 
knew nothing and had to be trained. 
If he could not serve in business, he 
became a laborer, and if he could not 
work with his hands, then he became 
an accepted family burden. In those 
old days, say 50 years ago, there was a 
lot of unemployment but it was taken 
up in the families. 

We had aunts who came to live with 
us for a month or two and 
sometimes remained for 
the rest of their lives. 
There were handy men who 
slept in the basement near 
the furnace where it was 
warm. Almost every family 
who owned a house sup- 
ported two or three unem- 
ployed relatives or hangers- 
on. These people of course 
were not on the government 
list of unemployed. But now, 
instead of owning homes, 
many live in apartments. 
There is no room for extra 
relatives. There is no place 
for a handy man in the 
basement. So it would seem 
that a considerable part of 
our present unemployed 
citizens are victims of 
changed family living con- 
ditions. 


Learning a business 


IN the old days in Eng- 
land and foreign countries, 
when a young man finished 
school, his family often paid 
concerns for several years 
to take him on as an ap- 
prentice and teach him the 
business. In many cases 
young men who afterwards 
became heads of their lines 
of business worked for sev- 
eral years with no pay whatever. They 
started work young. 

Now let us look at the situation to- 
day. When a young man, several years 
older, leaves high school or college, he 
expects as a natural right that the fam- 
ily should provide him with a job at a 
living salary. Frequently, after he has 
this job and the salary, the next thing 
he does is to get married. Then, if he 
happens to lose his job, his family has 
a couple on its hands to support, usu- 
ally with a baby thrown into the bar- 
gain. 

Seeking first-hand information on 
the opportunities for the young man of 
today, I thought perhaps it would be 
better if I interviewed some young men 
on this question. So I have talked to a 
number of them, some who have made 
good, some who have failed, and some 
who are just barely earning enough to 
exist. Of course those who are not do- 
(Continued on page 120) 
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Singing the “Internationale” and raising their clenched fists 
firmly, these women marched with the Communists in New York 
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Good fighters on the picket line are always 
useful. These demonstrated in New York 





l WAS sitting on the steps in the aisle 
of Madison Square Garden, in New York 
City at a Lenin Memorial meeting. Twen- 
ty thousand Communists and their sym- 
pathizers had paid from 25 cents to a dol- 
lar to hear condemnation of capitalists, 
praise of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Soviet Rus- 
sia, qualified praise of President Roose- 
velt, and to sing the “Internationale.” 
Four thousand more Comrades, many 
with tickets bought in advance (no re- 
fund), stood outside. 
WIDE worto I turned to an usher seated next to 
A few of the members of the Communist Party who met at the me—he has been in the Party for years— 
Metropolitan Opera for the ninth annual convention in 1936 and asked how much pay full-time Party 
workers received. 
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r Revolution 


“Most of them get only $15 or $20 a 
ng week; $35 is tops. Browder, head of the 
Party in America, doesn’t get any more 
nt) than that.” 
“But,” I asked, “how can they live on 
b. that? Don’t they have families?” 
He looked at me in mild astonishment. 


a. | “Certainly they have families, but they 
| live like Communists.”’ 
“How do Communists live? Don’t they 
9) 


~« 
~~ 


live like anybody else? 

“My friend, you must realize Com- 
munist Party functionaries live like work- 
ing class people, not like middle-class 
people. Why lots of rank and file Com- 
munists live better than the Party leaders, 
| but the Party wouldn’t let these men be 
functionaries if they lived like middle- 
class people. It’s hard for you to under- 
stand because you have a middle-class 
ideology.” 

I looked about the auditorium. Every 
American flag was matched by a red flag. 
Banners pleaded for support of Loyalist 
Spain, urged boycotts of Japanese goods, 
and extolled the Party of Marx, Lenin 
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and Stalin. : Re RP yay 
Ti iintins eee wih suite Gor Aen Above, police end a demonstration in front of the German embassy in Wash- 

new Party members who stood up, raised ington. Below, the Communists protest against war. Some 10,000 attended 

their right fists and, with red spotlights sai 

on them, repeated the Party pledge after 4 = = | 

Chairman James Ford, Negro Communist a neon ¢ .. of 
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KEYSTONE 
Like the majority of American Communists, the girl orator is a 
New Yorker. The literature, however, was seized in New Orleans 





WIDE WORLD 
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leader and the Party’s candidate for 
vice president in 1936. 


Picture of a Communist 


FOLKS in Pinto, Texas, and Eastport, 
Maine, probably think of Communists 
as fiery-eyed men with bombs up their 
sleeves. But Ruth and Rudolph Red 
are not like that at all. Rudolph might 
be a lad, or he might be elderly; 35 
ought to be a fair average age. He 
probably needs :: haircut, goes hatless, 
and likes to wear navy blue shirts and 
a leather jacket. Sometimes he is 
rather well dressed, but never too much 
so. Ruth’s age is about the same as 
Rudolph’s and ordinarily she is not 
so adept at concealing it. In fact, 
Rudy—to be comradely—may well 
be relatively better dressed than 
Ruth. If they are fat it’s probably 
their glands, not because they enjoy 
living. 

Both of them, if they are well 
trained Communists, are tireless talk- 
ers. It’s a reasonable bet they are 
foreign-born aliens, a better bet they 
are naturalized citizens, a sporting 
chance they are native born citizens, 
and a rather long shot that their Amer- 
ican ancestry goes back more than one 
generation. It’s 4 toss-up whether or 
not they are unemployed. 

However, you can’t generalize too 


‘much about the Comrades because the 


Members of the “Young 
Pioneers” helpcelebrate the 
anniversary of the U.S.S.R. 


A few of the 18,000 Party stalwarts 
who screamed the “Internationale” 
at this particular rally 
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Party will accept anyone who is 18 or 
older, sponsored by two Party mem- 
bers, and who will swallow the pro- 
gram and statutes of the Communist 
International and the Communist 
Party, U. S. A. Although the pledge 
required of new members varies, the 
oath administered in 1935 by Kansas- 
born Earl Browder is a fair sample 
of the public relinquishment of na- 
tional loyalty asked of the embryo 
revolutionary. 


I now take my place in the ranks of the 
Communist Party, the Party of the work- 
ing class. I take this solemn oath to give 
the best that is in me to the service of my 
class. I pledge myself to spare no effort in 
uniting the workers in militant struggle 
against fascism and war. I pledge myself 
to work unsparingly in the unions, in the 
shops, among the unemployed, to lead the 
struggle for the daily needs of the masses. 
I solemnly pledge to take my place in the 
forefront of the struggle for Negro rights; 
against Jim Crowism and lynching, against 
the chauvinist lies of the ruling class. I 
pledge myself to rally the masses to defend 





















the Soviet Union, the land of victorioys 
Socialism. I pledge myself to remain at all 
times a vigilant and firm defender of the 
Leninist line of the Party, the Only ling | 
that insures the triumph of Soviet Power 

in the United States. 

But even Communists appreciate 
that Americans who take such a pledge 
may feel disturbed because of an jp. | 
nate love of country. Therefore they 
are reassured with: 

We are the Americans and Communism 
is the Americanism of the twentieth cep. 
tury.... We are determined to save oy 
country from the hell of capitalism. , . 
This is how we love our country with the 
same burning love Lenin bore for Russia 
his native land. 





“The True Americans” 


THE Comrades are told they are the | 
heirs of the spirit of 1776, the true 
sons and daughters of the American 
revolution. 
Out of 130,000,000 population, the 
(Continued on page 106) 
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The election, a headache for professional labor 


leaders, is regarded by many observers as the 
most significant recent labor development 
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Without Benefit of Organizers 


By PHIL HAMILTON 


THE Pacific Coast is the birthplace of 


ars the best kind of 
labor union? 

Suppose a new amend- 
ment to the Wagner Act im- 
posed upon all citizens the 
civic duty of joining a 
union, which would you 
choose, A. F. of L., C.LO., 
independent, company union or what? 

California citizens who are also em- 
ployees of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company chose at a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election to 
have their own independent union rep- 
resent them as collective bargaining 
agent instead of a C.I.O. union. 

This election was and still is a big 
headache for professional labor lead- 
ers in both American Federation of 
Labor and Committee for Industrial 
Organization camps. Observers re- 
gard this defeat for professional lab- 
or organizers in a battle of secret bal- 
lots as one of the most significant of 


a new kind of union which has no pro- 
fessional labor leaders, no initiation 


fees, and is incorporated 


the many recent labor developments. 

This new kind of union, the Califor- 
nia Gas and Electric Employees 
Union, Inc., which P. G. & E. workers 
themselves have formed, not only 
avoids any connection with “regular” 
traditional labor unions, but abruptly 
departs from the charted course of 
ordinary unionism in that it is incor- 
porated under the laws of the state 
as a non-profit corporation. 

The by-laws of the C. G. & E. E. 
U. provide that a 75 per cent vote of 
the total membership is necessary to 
call a strike or to affiliate with any 
other labor organization. 
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Further, this new and in- 
dependent union has shun- 
ned professional labor lead- 
ers in its councils. So far 
there have been no paid offi- 
cers. It has been planned, 
however, to place at least 
one official on salary to take 
care of growing business. So far, there 
have been no initiation fees, assess- 
ments are limited and dues are 50 
cents a month as compared to from 
$1.00 to $10 or more in A. F. of L. or 
C.I.O. unions. 

Perhaps it was after reading what 
C.I.0. leaders said about the A. F. of 
L., and what A. F. of L. officials called 
the C.I.0. that P. G. & E. employees 
decided they could get along with- 
out either. Anyway, the campaign- 
ing was hot and the independent 
union victory was hailed as an indi- 
cation that not all American working 
(Continued on page 114) 
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The Crossroads Learns about Taxes 


By ELLEN NEWMAN 


UNHAPPY rural citizens discover that 
plans designed to “sock the big fellows” 
have a way of rebounding to take heavy 


toll from their own pocketbooks 


Oor IN the regions where 
only the most rugged individual- 
ists survive to retail products of 
the factories, every storekeeper 
is a tax expert. Yes, sir, we all 
have our own ideas about the 
best methods to employ in col- 
lecting money from somebody 
else and distributing it in places 
that will help our businesses to 
become prosperous. 

Our prosperity is so closely 
linked with that of the farmers 
that we see firsthand proof of 
what it is almost impossible for 
business men living in metro- 
politan areas to understand: 

That national prosperity de- 
pends to a great degree upon the 
ability of the agricultural sec- 
tions to buy and pay for the 
products of American factories. 

More persons in the United 
States are supported by farm- 
ing than by any other single indus- 
try. Approximately one-fifth of our 
population is out of the market for 
manufactured goods when our farms 
operate without profit. 

Naturally and rightly every coun- 
try merchant is interested in main- 
taining a buying farming community. 
Most of us believe that agriculture 
should have some sort of subsidy, 
some protection comparable to the 
tariff which manufacturers enjoy. 
But how to produce the money with- 
out irritating the buyers is another 
problem. 

The processing tax with which the 
Roosevelt Administration first at- 
tempted to save the farmers was an 
honest effort to produce the revenue 
necessary to guarantee a measure of 
rural economic security. It was, in 
fact, too honest. The name itself be- 
trayed its purpose. It lacked the sub- 
tlety which every successful tax meas- 
ure must have. Every man who buys 





a woolen suit pays a tariff which is 
nothing more or less than a tax. 
Every time a woman buys a pair of 
shoes or a fur coat she pays a tariff. 
But nobody tells her it is a tax, so 
she accepts it as a part of the price 
of the merchandise. 


Taxes on our food 


BUT a city woman buying lunch ham 
for her husband’s dinner pail was told 
by the butcher that the processing 
tax was the reason the meat was so 
dear. The woman shopper might well 
have questioned that so small a tax on 
a live hog could grow to be so big 
when the hog was dead. But nobody 
thought of that. We didn’t question. 
We just knew that this was a free 
country and that we didn’t intend to 
pay taxes on the food we ate. 
Indeed, the housewife buying food 
is likely to feel that any price asked is 
too high. Why, hens lay eggs, cows 











Many of us wish we had studied the situation 
more closely before asking new levies 


give milk, and potatoes and beans and 
tomatoes grow right out of the 
ground! 

That the farmer’s investment in 
capital and labor compares to the in- 
vestment in a factory does not occur 
to most of us. Nobody who has had 
no first-hand contact with a farm can 
appreciate the mechanics of produc- 
ing food and cotton and flax. Most of 
us know, if we pause to think about 
it, that a sheep once wore the over- 
coat that cost us $60 at our tailor’s. 
However, if we followed that coat 
back to the sheep-raiser’s lambing 
pen and considered the cost of feed 
and the labor that went into produc- 
ing a wool crop, it would be hard for 
us to believe that in a year when the 
wool price was fairly good, the farm- 
er probably got about $2.50 for the 
wool that goes into a coat retailing 
for $60. 

But the processing tax was just as 
unpopular with our rural citizens as 
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with city people. They felt that there 
ought to be a tax, all right, but they 
didn’t like the idea of paying a part 
of it themselves. Even though the 
price of hogs doubled, many of us 
were convinced that our farmers 
would be receiving more for their fat 
hogs with the processing tax removed. 
We believed that the packers were 
deducting the processing tax from the 
farmer’s proceeds of livestock sales 
and at the same time adding it on to 
the price of dressed meat. 


A desire to tax others 


“ANYWAY,” the grumbling rose into 
a storm of protest, “why should we 
pay another tax when all the money 
is in the East? What we want is a 
high tax on incomes. Tax the cor- 
porations!”’ 

This refrain became a chorus. We 
thought that we had practically no 
representatives of the really rich in 
rural sections. We bear our local rich 
men no grudge. They are, in the main, 
quiet, friendly, good citizens. It was 
the big fellows far away whom we 
wanted to see made to pay the bill. 
We had dedicated our efforts to the 
task of making the rich buy prosper- 
ity for all by the simple method of 
taxing them. 

Well, the processing tax became 
ancient history and we got other 
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taxes instead, among them the in- 
creased burden on incomes. All eyes 
were focused for a time on the huge 
incomes and the mythical amount of 
tax money that would be collected 
from the men and women who could 
afford to pay. At last, we thought, we 
had the solution! 

Now, the rural population can 
scarcely be blamed for trying to find 
new methods of taxation. The tax 
bugaboo in most country places has 
been inherited from ancient times— 
the tax on real and personal property. 
This tax is so hard to pay because, no 
matter whether the property is an as- 
set or a liability, taxes fall due just 
the same. It seems to us in the coun- 
try that it would be comparatively 
easy to pay a part of an income in- 
stead of digging into other resources 
to pay a tax on property that might 
be called a dead horse that still eats. 


Scarcity of big incomes 


BUT our joy over finding the big 
incomes to levy on was short-lived. 
Somebody dug up statistics to show 
that, in 1935, approximately 10,000 
persons in the United States had in- 
comes of $50,000 or more. 

The scarcity of such individuals 
was a big surprise to us. We had been 
led to believe that every block in 
every city east of the Mississippi Riv- 


Having begun to support the 
incompetent, indigent and un- 
fortunate in a way to which 
they were never accustomed, 
how can we taper off? 


er had at least one multi-millionaire 
Taking the country as a whole, that 
made less than one really big income 
to every 10,000 of population, Why, 
our rural communities could do that 
well! And... stunning thought... 
even if these large incomes were prac. 
tically confiscated, they wouldn’t sup- 
ply enough revenue to jingle in the 
pockets of the tax spenders. 

At length we realized that, if the 
income tax was to be made the main. 
stay of taxation, the small incomes 
must pay their share, too. States be. 
gan to pass income tax laws which 
reached down into the pockets of the 
small income earners and country 
merchants were finding out that it is 
not easy to share a small income with 
the tax collectors. 

Other taxes were increased: lux- 
ury taxes, amusement taxes, nuisance 
taxes, liquor taxes, license fees. Rey- 
enue inspectors became a part of our 
daily business life. Each tax itself 
amounted to very little. It seemed 
perfectly harmless and inoffensive, 
So we helped to foster the idea of hid- 
den taxes in the mistaken conviction 
that we were helping ourselves. 

Too late the man at the crossroads 
store has begun to understand a fun- 
damental truth about taxation: when- 
ever a tax is imposed, no matter on 
whom levied or how collected, every 
citizen helps to pay it. 

We began to get an inkling of the 
way the big income taxpayers pass 
on the tax when the wholesale prices 
of goods we bought to retail began to 
go up. When we delved into the causes 
of increased cost of merchandise, we 
found that one important item was 
higher taxes. So we were paying the 
income taxes and the corporation 
taxes and the luxury taxes and all 
the other taxes that we thought we 
were wishing on a distant part of the 
country! 


Taxes must be passed on 


WE couldn’t honestly blame anybody 
for passing on the load. In fact, we 
passed it on ourselves by charging 
our customers more for the goods they 
bought from us. We had to. And, 
when business volume fell off, we all, 
from factories down to the smallest 
retailer, reduced our overhead by lay- 
ing off men who promptly got on re- 
lief rolls and added once more to the 
tax load. 

And, while the crossroads merchant 
had been helping to devise ways of 
foisting new taxes on others, our own 
tax baby was being inoculated with 
the germs of abnormal growth. It was 
all so subtly arranged that the dam- 
age was done before we realized it. 

Taxing units the country over were 
being offered federal grants for al- 
most every type of public improve- 
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questions Wo ond lack ti Melaopollin? 
answer: Aobordy / 


T 
UW HY DOES no one own stock in Met- 


ropolitan? 
Because there isn’t any stock. 


In January, 1915, Metropolitan ceased 
to be a stock company and became a 


mutual company. 


That change was initiated by the Di- 
rectors and Officers of the company, in 
the conviction that it would be for the 
best interests of all present and future 


policy holders. 


The Company’s Board of Directors— 
which controls the management and 
maintains general supervision over the 
affairs of the company—is responsible 


solely to the policyholders. 


In a mutual company such as Metro- 
politan, the entire assets are held for the 
benefit of its policyholders. 


What happens to money remaining 
after benefits and expenses. have been 
paid, and after funds needed to meet 
future obligations have been set aside— 
including such additions as may be made 
to the extra safety fund (the maximum 
size of which is limited by law)? This 
amount remaining at the end of the year 
is equitably distributed to policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 

The company is operated with the 
objective of providing insurance for its 
29 million policyholders at the lowest 
possible cost consistent with efficiency 
and safety. 











This is Number 2 in a series of advertisements 
designed to give the public a clearer understand- 
ing of how a life insurance company operates. 
1 copy of the preceding advertisement will be 


mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) y*™ 
vAé 





Frederick H. Ecker, 
Chairman of the Board 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
President 


1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ment. Cities, counties, school districts, 
were canvassed and urged to make a 
survey of their needs and apply for 
funds with which to carry out their 
plans. Under the sign of the various 
alphabetical departments, unemploy- 
ed were put to work and men and 
women were taken off direct county 
relief doles and put on jobs where, in 
three days, many of them earned more 
money than they had ever been able 
to earn in six days during the boom 
days. While the national debt mount- 
ed, it seemed a very good deal for lo- 
cal taxing units. 


A stimulant with after effects 


IT CERTAINLY was a life saver for 
the country merchant. Sales volumes 
increased. Families were again buy- 
ing food and clothing and other arti- 
cles that they had done without for a 
long time. The country roads swarm- 
ed with second-hand cars, some of 
them recently bought, many of them 
driven out of sheds where they had 
stood for two or three years because 
the owners did not have the price of 
license tags. 

Whenever somebody mentioned the 
growing national debt, we shrugged 
our shoulders and said in effect, ‘““We 
should worry! People out here pay 
such a small amount of federal rev- 
enue that we won’t feel the cost of 
repaying this money.” 

Or, maybe we said, “Look at what 
the war cost us! Nobody objected to 
that, even though we financed half 
the Allies. And this depression is a 
worse menace to the peace and pros- 
perity of America than the World 
War!” 

We made a convincing case of it 
because we believed what we were 
saying. Then one day something hap- 
pened to disturb our dream. 

Perhaps we visited the headquar- 
ters of one of the relief bureaus and 
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observed the number of men and 
women employed there. If we did, we 
surely wondered how much of the 
huge appropriation for work relief 
finally filtered through the hands of 
this army of well paid men and wom- 
en to make employment for those who 
really needed the work. 

Or, perhaps we received a tax notice 
from our county seat and noted on 
the back of it that our bond levy in 
the county where half a dozen W.P.A. 
road projects were in progress had 
almost doubled over three years ago. 
And the city bond levy where a new 
sewer system had been laid, with a 
W.P.A. grant, had gone up sharply. 
And the school district, which had 
built a new gymnasium under the 
W.P.A. was asking for nearly a third 
more money. 

“Jerusalem pancakes!” we exclaim- 
ed at the mildest. “My real estate 
taxes are a third higher than last 
year! I thought we were doing all this 
with federal money!” 

Right there we met the worm at 
the heart of the tax rose. Every time 
the United States Government made 
a grant for any public improvement, 
some local taxing unit was the spon- 
sor of the project. The sponsor sup- 
ported the enterprise by putting up a 
portion of the necessary money, or- 
dinarily 55 per cent. To obtain their 
part of the funds, the taxing units 
then issued bonds. 

In other words, they borrowed 
money on the future tax collections 
of states, counties, cities and school 
districts. This borrowed money is now 
falling due and will continue to fall 
due for many years, making an added 
tax burden on real property. The 
bond levy is the final chapter of the 
story. 

This would not seem quite so hope- 
less if the end were in sight. But, hav- 
ing begun to support the incompetent, 
the indigent and the unfortunate in a 


style to which they were never accys. 
tomed, the question is: How can we 
taper off ? State legislatures the coyn. 
try over are preparing for a long time 
struggle with the problem by Seeking 
new means of raising tax money with 
which to meet the growing demands 
for relief. 

Crossroads merchants in practical. 
ly every state are now struggling with 
the collection of sales taxes. We are 
responsible for the collection of the 
employees’ social security tax, no mat- 
ter whether we employ one man or q 
dozen. And a one-man pay roll seems 
to involve as much correspondence 
with the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment as if one employed a whole 
army. 


Corporation taxes hit home 


AND now the corporation tax that 
promised to be such a boon to us has 
risen up to swat us in the eye. Not a 
few country business establishments 
are incorporated. Many local enter- 
prises, such as theaters, creameries, 
small factories, are owned by a group 
of local business men and incorporat- 
ed. The paltriness of allowable deduc- 
tions on a corporation income tax are 
truly appalling to us. Many of us are 
now sadly wishing that we had studied 
the situation a little more fully before 
we set up such a how! for the corpora- 
tion tax. Sure enough, the tax hurts 
the huge corporation that is supposed 
to be the enemy of the little fellow. 
But it also pinches, and pinches hard, 
us little fellows. 

Out here in the country, the petals 
of the rose that promised to abolish 
poverty by spending tax money that 
was paid by somebody else have pretty 
well blown away. And the worm of 
taxation is laid bare. Nobody likes 
worms, especially those that feed on 
our pocketbooks. But what are we go- 
ing to do about it all? 





We found out we were paying the taxes we thought were being levied elsewhere 
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National Progress Through 
the American Business System 
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PLANS and opinions, labelled as the views of “business, 
are put forward daily by persons who frequently have no 
right to speak for business. The result is confusion. To re- 
move that difficulty and to show what business actually 
believes—as stated by 2,103 delegates representing 750,000 
business men—NATION’S BUSINESS presents this review 


of the annual meeting of the U. $. Chamber of Commerce 
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John W. O'Leary, Executive Committee 
chairman, said: “We have unconsci- 
ously drifted with the thinking of our 
people into an excess of centralization.” 


Narion’s BUSINESS invited me 
to attend the annual meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
to mingle with the 2,000 delegates 
representing 750,000 business men 
and to set down my impressions. The 
editor told me I was chosen because 
I had been the editor of a daily news- 
paper and president of the Chamber 
of Commerce in a city of 260,000 
people, 

He made it clear that I was not to 
write a “report.” 

“A roving commission,” he said. 

I looked forward to the job as offer- 
ing a new experience. Naturally, I 
had talked in the past with many 
business men. But they were only 
ordinary people, my neighbors and 
friends. The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, I had understood, 
was “Big Business.” Here, then, I 
would have a chance to rub shoul- 
ders with magnates and tycoons, all 
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with Wall Street addresses. 

That expectation was 
short-lived. As I mingled with 
the delegates, I found myself 
talking with a department 
store owner from Great Falls, 
Mont.; a manufacturer from 
Lima, Ohio. I talked with an 
Arkansas oil man; an opera- 
tor of asmall cotton mill from 
South Carolina; a tobacco 
warehouseman from Vir- 
ginia; a proprietor of a grain 
elevator in Missouri, and a 
mine operator from West 
Virginia. Such men—more 
than 90 per cent of the dele- 
gates—hobnobbed naturally 
with the heads of Internation- 
al Business Machines, Gen- 
eral Motors, and other large, 
widely known corporations. 








Another conception, soon changed, 
was that the views of the fictitious 
“big business man’”’ were opposed to 
those of the equally fictitious “little 
business man.” In no case did I find 
those representing small concerns 
and those representing large corpora- 
tions in disagreement on subjects of 
pressing interest—authoritarian con- 
trol of business, good will between 
management and labor, government 
competition with business, confisea- 
tory taxes, government extravagance 
and oppressive regulation. 

Since what I write will be read, 
doubtless, by the delegates and 300,000 
of the business men who sent those 
delegates to express their opinions 
(the editor assures me they are all 
among his subscribers), I must make 
it clear that I have taken the common 
denominator of these expressions. It 


LOHR 
On first day of meeting National Councillors recessed for buffet lunch in the court 
where they talked over mutual business problems 
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is economic strength.” 


is natural that some should be vio- 
lently extreme on certain subjects one 
way or the other, while others should 
stress those things that most seri- 
ously affected their industries or their 
sections and about which they were 
best informed. 


All want prosperity 


BUT, among these men who have 
been variously described as repre- 
sentatives of “Big Business,” “Princes 


of Privilege,” “Economic Royalists,” 
as doing all manner of things to keep 
business from getting better, I failed 
to find a single one who hoped that 
things would get worse and thereby 
vindicate his prediction that only a 
change of policy will prevent disas- 
ter. All wanted increased employ- 
ment in private industry and pros- 
perity. None was interested in who 
got the credit. I did not hear partisan 


President Geo. H. Davis of Kansas City, reelected for another year, 
congratulates Secretary of War Woodring who criticized foreign 
aggression and said: **The foundation of a nation’s military strength 


politics mentioned. 
A composite picture 
of the business man 
would show a fellow 
singularly lacking in 
mystery and easily 
recognized. Back home 
he is known as a con- 
firmed optimist. He 
has a long term lease 
and believes that, at 
the end of a given of ie 
number of years, he 
will employ more 
workers and require larger quarters. 
He installed expensive equipment, 
hoping it would be adequate until 
charged off by depreciation. He buys 
in the belief that he will be able to 
sell for enough to take care of the 
overhead and have a reasonable profit 
on his investment. He knows there 
will be losses but he expects profits 
to outweigh them. He subscribes to 
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Roland M. James, representing the 
Tucson, 
merce talks with Wm. S. Knudsen, 
president of General Motors 
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Ariz. Chamber of Com- 
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Fred H. Clausen, president, Van Brunt Manu- 
facturing Company, said: “Isn’t it a fact that 
any institution which lives on its captial instead 
income is 


headed for bankruptcy?” 


the Community Fund, pays the 
preacher, likes to hunt and fish, is con- 
sistently off on his approach shots, 
and is a keen competitor in business. 
He meets a pay roll once a week and 
hopes for a dividend once a year. 
He obeyed the Government and 
raised prices out of reach of purchas- 
ers in order to pay higher wages and 
“parity” prices and, when workers 
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were laid off because of reduced sales, 
his taxes were increased to provide 
for unemployed. It doesn’t matter 
whether the man was a du Pont or 
a Verne Wilson, from Youngstown, 
these characteristics prevailed. 

If I had to write only a paragraph, 
I would say that the outstanding 
characteristic of the composite dele- 
gate was bewilderment. My composite 
business man—and to make his loca- 
tion and business more real, I will 
say that he runs a small manufactur- 
ing plant in Terre Haute, Ind.—is 
confused by a multitude of things he 
never had to wrestle with before. 

He cannot understand why leader- 
ship, managerial responsibility and 
authority in business should be 
wrenched from those who have risen 
to leadership by success and skill in 


At the Annual Dinner for Honor Guests, Wm. L. Clayton 
of Anderson, Clayton & Company, cotton merchants of 
Houston, Texas, said: “Does anyone imagine that a 
people submit to dictatorship because they like it? Post- 
war dictatorships have been born of economic crises.” 
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specialized call- 
ings, and given 
to those who 
have succeeded 
in obtaining po- 
litical power. He 
knows some- 
thing of the 
blighting effect 
of bureaucracy. 
A host of gov- 
ernment bureaus 
and 100 commis- 
sions with authority over nearly every 
trade could not help touching the life 
of every community. 

If our business man hesitates to 
abandon traditional customs known 
as the American system and accept 
the new order, we must be patient 
with him. He grew up under the idea 


’ 


economic freedom go hand in 
hand. He is grounded in the 
belief that, when one goes 
the other will go. Being cloge 
to his customers he knows 
that taxes come out of the 
market-basket, that business 
opposes taxes, not because it 
pays them, but because it eo]. 
lects them. He knows that 
excessive restrictions and 
regulations slow down trade, 
and his life is devoted to 
speeding up trading in goods, 
labor and services. 

He would have more faith 
if the planners were experi- 
menting with their own mon- 
ey, businesses and goods, 
What he has, came the hard 
way. Before condemning him 
for not suddenly becoming a 
shouting convert to the the- 
ory that the country can 
spend its way into prosperity, 
it should be remembered that 
he grew up in an age in which 
a different philosophy pre- 
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On first day of meeting registration tables were 
jammed; overflow crowd in court and corridors 
listened to reports of Councillors on conditions in 
various parts of country 


vailed. Maybe he will come through 
and enter into the joy of Utopia. If 
he doesn’t, the planners will have the 
consolation of having done the best 
they could with what he provided 
them to work with. If they fail, he 
can start over again. 

I noted that the discussion was 
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critical, but the criticism was of 
methods rather than aims, The dele- 
gate did not question the validity of 
the principle that federal taxation 
should be imposed in accordance with 
ability to pay, but he recommended 
repeal of specific taxes which have 
discouraged new investment. 


Admits labor’s rights 


HE did not question labor’s right 
to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of its own 
choosing, but he was critical of a 
law so administered that no employer 
expects justice from its administra- 
tors, While irresponsible labor organ- 
izations do as they please. I found 
what he believed well expressed in a 
New York Times editorial: 
Confidence is the key to the situation. 
And the Government can best contribute 
to a restoration of confidence by revising 
policies and amending laws which in 
practice have proved to be unreasonable, 
punitive and fundamentally adverse to 
the expansion of business and employ- 
ment. That can be done without a sur- 


render of the social objectives of the 
Roosevelt Administration. If it is not 
done, the continued stagnation of busi- 
ness is bound to place those objectives 


in danger. 


I asked many men about this lack 
of confidence. 

“What is it that confuses you? 

Boiled down, the answers went 
something like this: 


” 


Having contradictory policies to reach 
the same objective. For example, we are 
told that artificial price rises will increase 
employment and consumption; and also 
told that, to increase consumption and 
employment, prices must be kept down. 


Price increas¢ ire undertaken to re- 
to parity with industry, 
things the farmer buys 


store agriculture 
and prices of the 


are increased. Marginal agriculture is 
eliminated on the one hand and mar- 
ginal production maintained by subsidies 
on the other. Employers, employees and 
consumers are thrown into conflict as to 
who shall bear the cost of artificial price 
rises. There is conflict between maintain- 
ing anti-trust laws and providing for 
monopoly under the codes, 

The Government limits private produc- 
tion and then goes into business where 
production already is ample. The Govern- 
ment repudiates obligations under con- 
tracts and insists that private contracts 
be observed. I have never known an in- 
dividual or an industry which could 
squander itself into prosperity and I 
don’t believe a nation can. 


“You are critical,” I said. “Have 
you any constructive suggestions?” 
The answer was: 


Sometimes so-called. destructive criti- 
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cism is the most constructive. It is con- 
sidered “destructive” criticism to say that 
$3,000,000,000 is too much to spend but 
it is “constructive” to say it is not enough. 
Furthermore, whoever said that nothing 
has been offered in place of what the 
planners have prescribed had not talked 
to the business men I know. In the first 
place, government efforts to end the de- 
pression have fallen short. Congress 
should reexamine the measures adopted 
for the emergency and remove unneces- 
sary regulations. Regulation carried to 
the point of destruction cannot be said 
to achieve its purpose unless the purpose 
is destruction. The country needs to be 
free from threats of punitive legislation, 
threats of added costs and harassments, 
threats of unknown liabilities, and 
threats to the supply of capital and credit 
that industry must have to continue and 
develop its enterprises. 


One situation that disturbed all 


At Nacos Dinner, Father Walsh held rapt attention of audience on his subject, “The 
Business of Democracy.” Among the listeners were: C. C. Young, H. B. Wood and 
C. S. Anderson of Worcester; Herold Leslie and W. H. Flood of Springfield, Mass. 
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Guests and delegates were welcomed by Chamber officials at the Annual Reception and Dance 
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delegates: more than any other was 
labor. 

“What about the labor situation?” 
I asked the composite Delegate. 

The answer was: 


Business and industry and many work- 
ers have protested against the adminis- 
tration of the Labor Relations Act. Bus- 
iness men have been criticised for de- 
manding repeal of the law. It is said that 
we should favor amendment. The record 
of the law is three times as much conflict 
between employers and employees in one 
year than was ever known in any pre- 
vious year. Such record calls for repeal. 
If the act is not repealed, there should 
be a board that recognizes the Govern- 
ment’s obligation to be impartial between 
employer and employee and between dif- 
ferent labor organizations. The present 
board is incapable of such fairness. 


As to wage regulation 


“WHAT do you think of wage regu- 
lation?” I asked. 


I see a lot of trouble ahead if the bill 
becomes a law. Employers will be re- 
lieved of negotiating with workers. 
Wages will be fixed by statute. When em- 
ployees are dissatisfied with wages and 
hours they can take the problem to Con- 
gress or some board established by Con- 
gress. They say a minimum of 40 cents 
an hour and a 40 hour week will tend to 
restore prosperity. Why don’t they make 
it 80 cents an hour and a 20 hour week 
and restore prosperity twice as fast. 


“Has business anything to say 


Representatives of almost every type of industry heard Senator 
Burke declare that the depression was caused in considerable part 
by government-sponsored industrial strife. Here are C. F. Conn, 
of Giant Portland Cement Company, Philadelphia (back turned) 
and to his left, H. H. Rumble, Norfolk, Virginia attorney; H. O. 
K. Meister of Hyatt Roller Bearings; Geo. K. Batt of Dugan 
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about Government competition with 
private enterprise?” I inquired. 

I know something of that from per- 
sonal experience. I pay taxes to the Gov- 
ernment which uses my money to finance 
a competitor to put me out of business. 


The Delegate, I found, had an abid- 
ing faith in the ability of the Amer- 
ican business system to bring national 
progress and he had no faith in any 
other system. The first step toward 
restoration of national economic 
equilibrium, in his opinion, is to elimi- 
nate obstructions which prevent full 
utilization of business resourceful- 
ness. The outstanding causes of busi- 
ness hesitancy, he believes, are ex- 
cessive taxation, discouragement of 
investment in private enterprise, at- 
tempts to regulate arbitrarily the re- 
lationships of employer and employee. 

The President of the Chamber of 
Commerce naturally would be one of 
those to whom we look for leadership 
in this group. An “impression” of 
the meeting would not be complete 
without some reference to President 
Davis’ part in the program. Over his 
desk pass thousands of letters from 
business men who look on him as the 
leader of the organization which they 
support morally and financially. In 
addition, he has travelled thousands 
of miles in the past year meeting 
groups in every part of the country. 


? 


Finally, a good test would be to 
consider the reception of what he had 
to say. I pick out a few things that 
drew the most applause. 

On the subject of “What Helps 
Business,” he said: 


Back of all of the questions that wij 
be brought before you for discussion jp 
these three days lies a much larger ques. 
tion. It is whether the American system 
of business is to endure or whether some 
other kind of system is to take its place. 
Fortunately, we need not make that de. 
cision now. But it might be well to re. 
mind ourselves that such questions are 
seldom answered directly by a “yes” or 
“no.” We reach a decision by gradua] 
stages, sometimes without knowing it, 
yielding in one place, compromising in 
another, until we suddenly discover that 
we are completely off the old track and 
it is too late to turn back. 


And again he seemed to reveal the 
law and the gospel, when he said: 


You and other business men are the 
custodians of this system. You are its 
spokesmen, If you do not take the trou- 
ble to justify it in the eyes of the public, 
no one else will. You may be engrossed 
in keeping your own enterprises going, 
in keeping your own heads above water 
and meeting pay rolls, but there is not 
much consolation in the assurance that, 
if the system goes down, others as well 
as yourself will go down with it. If bus- 
iness men were half as zealous in weeding 
out economic fallacies as the reformers 
are in sowing them, we probably would 
have escaped the serious predicament we 
are in today. 
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Brothers, Newark; John F. Ahlers of National Cash Register Com- 
pany; E. M. Ayers, producer of iron and steel moulding sands, 
Zanesville; J. I. Holcomb of Holcomb & Hoke Manufacturing 
Company, Indianapolis; L. J. Eibert, Crescent Coffee Company, 
Minneapolis; O. J. Corbett, Secretary National Retail Tea and 
Coffee Merchants Association 
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Needs in the Field of Labor 


A SYMPATHETIC appreciation of 
the problems and the viewpoints of 
working men, a tolerant, give-and- 
take attitude toward labor unions, 
and an urgent demand that some- 
thing be done at once about the un- 
workable National Labor Relations 
(Wagner) Act marked the discus- 
sions of labor affairs. Harmonious 
cooperation between management 
and workers, it was suggested, af- 
fords a better basis for promoting 
business recovery and maintaining 
industrial peace than reliance upon 
government dictation to employers 
and employees. 

Over and over it was asserted that 
the Wagner Act, instead of providing 
a peaceful way of settling labor dis- 
putes—the announced purpose of the 
law—has inaugurated the most bitter 
period of labor strife in the nation’s 
history. 

Senator Edward R. Burke termed 
the Wagner Act America’s “Public 
Enemy Number One.” He cited a num- 
ber of specific cases to show the bias 
and prejudice exhibited by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board against 
employers, against unorganized work- 
ers and against certain unions as op- 
posed to a favored union. The key to 
the policy of the Board he declared 
is that “It considers itself an agency 
whose chief aim is to bring about as 
quickly as possible compulsory union- 


ization.” He continued: 
In the name of a law that was heralded 
as the workers’ Magna Carta, profes- 


sionally organized strife has been openly 
encouraged. This has driven a wedge 
between workmen and managers in in- 
dustry and has resulted in the exploita- 
tion of wage-earners for the advancement 
of a selfish and mistaken minority. 

As the law is being administered there 
is no chance for the development of that 


friendly feeling of mutual interest be- 
tween workers and management that 
must prevail if any business venture is 
to have a chance of real success. How can 
you hope for such friendly relationship 
when it is decreed that the employer 
must not talk to the men in the shop 


concerning their problems? 


From these facts he reasoned that 
the Board must be changed, replaced 
by men who can be sufficiently im- 
partial to exercise quasi-judicial du- 
ties. But a new Board is not enough, 
he went on. The Act itself must be 
revised drastically. The preamble 
Should be made to speak the truth 
instead of libelling employers. Em- 
ployees must be provided with pro- 
tection from intimidation, not just 
from employers but from fellow 
workers, union organizers or any 





WIDE WORLD 


J. J. Pelley (left) and William S. Knudsen discussed labor problems and railroads. 
Said the first: “If their competitors get subsidies there is no sound reason why rail- 
roads should not.” Said Mr. Knudsen: “Unions today must depend on force in 


defiance of the law.” 


others. The worker should be assured 
of an impartial medium through 
which he can choose whether or not 
he wants to join a union and, if so, 
what union. Unfair acts by unions 
should be defined. Qualifications of 
Board members should be specified. 
Rules of evidence followed in the 
courts should be required in the 
Board’s hearings. 


Need for understanding 


W. GIBSON Carey, president, Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Company, 
said that higher living standards can 
be attained and mass unemployment 
eliminated only through a better un- 
derstanding of what business is and 
how it functions: 

Vexing problems must be solved . 
not with government as the master, but 
with government fulfilling its traditional 
role of helpfulness to business. 

A strong plea for more effective 
cooperation between management 
and employees was made by Cyrus S. 
Ching, Director, Industrial and Pub- 
lic Relations, United States Rubber 
Products, Inc.: 

I have no quarrel with the proposition 
that employees should be given the op- 
portunity to deal with employers through 
any organization that they see fit. I think 


this is sound, but the responsibility for 
building up proper relationships still 
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rests with those groups after the groups 
have been determined, and if both groups 
do not approach the matter on the basis 
of honesty and integrity with a realiza- 
tion of each other’s problems, nothing 
but trouble can ensue. 

I think we should be a bit realistic 
about our relationships with organized 
labor. True, certain industries have been 
organized; organized labor has been tol- 
erated when it was strong enough to hold 
its own; not tolerated or recognized when 
not strong enough. In other words, have 
we ever really dealt with organized lab- 
or? Have we ever thought that there 
might be benefits to industry through 
dealing with organized labor? Do we 
today want to deal with organized labor? 

Well, let’s make up our minds that, 
whether we want to or not, we are going 
to deal with organized labor to a much 
greater extent in the future than in the 
past. If we want to be realistic about this 
thing, why don’t we, instead of getting 
our impressions about organized labor 
leaders from others and having them 
get their impressions of us from other 
sources, sit down together and discuss 
our mutual problems, realizing that there 
will always be substantial differences of 
opinion. But if we could, in the next two 
or three years, reduce the area of con- 
flict which now seems to exist that would 
be a real accomplishment. 

Isn’t it about time that organized labor 
and industry sat down together to dis- 
cuss their mutual problems, and then 
told their representatives in Congress 
what they both believe would be for 
the best interests of our country? 


An optimistic note came from 
George H. Houston, president, Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, in connection 
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with the resistance to the Labor Re- 
lations Act. Said Mr. Houston: 


I think the actions of the past week 
are significant. First, that outstanding 
opinion by the Supreme Court on the 
Kansas City Stock Yard case, which set 
down in clear and unmistakable lan- 
guage the obligation of administrators 
under administrative law to observe the 
fundamental principles of fair play, and 
the rapid retreat of the Labor Board 
from the Ford case and the Republic 
Steel case. 
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ard of living. The one way of increasing 
the standard of living is to apply more 
brains, more industry, more science, 
more capital to the process of production. 


A dispassionate, first-hand account 
of the sit-down strikes at General 
Motors plants was given by William 
S. Knudsen, president of that com- 
pany. He told how the mob hysteria 
employed by the C.I.O. was fed by 
vacillation at Washington and the 
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William L. Sweet, President of Rumford Chemical Works; Silas H. Strawn, Chicago 
attorney, and B. C. Heacock, president Caterpillar Tractor Co., are interested in 
Senator Burke’s castigation of the Labor Relations Act 


Some of the current schemes to 
raise wages by artificial means were 
compared to perpetual motion physics 
by Dr. R. A. Millikan of the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology. Real 
wages, he pointed out, are now nearly 
twice as high in the United States as 
in England and the Scandinavian 
countries, most prosperous nations in 
Europe. Ninety per cent of all income 
in the United States is received by 
families earning less than $2,500 a 
year. This includes the unskilled 
group making from $700 to $1,300, 
and the skilled group with incomes 
between $1,300 and $2,500. To give 
the first group more is to take from 
the second in almost precisely the 
same degree. He added: 

The redistribution method never was 
used by the Prince of Peace. No more 
profound economic truth has ever been 
uttered than He stated in the parable of 
the talents: “To him that hath (used his 
talent) shall be given and from him that 
hath not (used his talent) shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” Not be- 
cause anybody wants to be unkind to 
him but merely because sloth and in- 
efficiency necessarily breed more sloth 
and inefficiency or, in modern economic 
terms, a continuously decreasing stand- 


feeble attempt by the Department of 
Labor to justify defiance of law. 


To this day, only public opinion, as ex- 
pressed in the Gallup poll, has condemned 
sit-down strikes. No official word from 
highest authority is on record against the 
practice. 


Mr. Knudsen gave this intimate 
light on unemployment: 


I was called to Washington by Senator 
Byrnes’ committee and mildly castigated 
for having laid people off. Attention was 
called to the Corporation’s surplus of 
$400,000,000, which, of course, was only 
part cash, the balance being undistrib- 
uted capital plowed back into the busi- 
ness. I was told that it was better to put 
men to work than to lay men off—a fact 
which could not be disputed—the whole 
trouble being that we had more motor 
cars than the public would buy. It was 
suggested that we reduce the price, but 
inasmuch as the used car sales were 
dropping even with lower prices, there 
seemed to be little in that argument. 

We had to lay off people whether we 
liked it or not. The idea that business 
men lay off people because they like to is 
pure bunk. Any manufacturer knows 
that the hardest thing in expense reduc- 
tion is to get the factory organizations to 
step up to a program of layoffs. Their 
sympathies are always with the men. 


He paid his tribute to the Wagner 
Act in these words: 


The largest drawback to good industri- 
al relations is, of course, the Wagner Act. 
The National Labor Relations Boarg 
makes no pretense even of paying any 
attention to the employer’s side of the 
case. He can be heard only when he jg 
summoned and he knows before he goes 
that there is no record of a single de 
cision where he had a ghost-of-a-show. 

But despite all that is said against busi- 
ness, I do not think business is discour- 
aged. It has to take the set-back that 
comes with attempted centralization and 
the advocates of bringing everything to 
one place must realize that, while it is 
fine when everything is going strong, it 
is not so good when things are slack. 
We must keep our temper and try to 
work it out our own way. Industria] 
democracy must be preserved. Practically 
all of us in business or manufacturing 
started at the bottom. The opportunity 
for everyone to advance according to 
merit is the last stronghold of industria] 
democracy. Whatever the rights of equity 
are, we will have to observe them. Our 
country, which is probably the strongest 
bulwark of democracy in the world, will 
work out such irregularities as exist if 
given time to do it. 


The charge by reformers and tech- 
nocrats that the machine throws men 
out of work was debunked by Dr. 
James Thomas, president of the 
Chrysler Institute of Engineering, 
Detroit. Said Dr. Thomas: 


It does a far more humane thing, it 
abolishes work. The glory of the machine 
has been that it reduces the hours of 
labor necessary to produce the material 
wants of the world, that it reduces the 
days men must labor. But that it throws 
men out of work is one of those “self- 
evident truths” which does not happen to 
be so. 

Ninety per cent of the waking hours 
of 90 per cent of all the populations of 
the world any time before the advent 
of the machine were devoted to getting 
food, clothing, and shelter. There are 
men living today who can recall 14-hour- 
day schedules. I can myself. There are 
many who can recall the 12-hour day in 
the steel industry. Today, eight hours is 
a generally recognized day and, if we are 
intelligent and smart, we may be able 
to reduce that to six or less. Why not? 
It is not as far from an eight-hour day 
to a six-hour day as it was from an 18- 
hour day in the England of 1810 to an 
eight-hour day of the present. The ma- 
chine has brought labor from the 96- 
hour week to the 40-hour week without 
decreasing the number of men working. 
More than that, it has steadily increased 
the proportion of the population gain- 
fully employed, steadily increased their 
wages, constantly given us all more con- 
veniences, rapidly increased our cultural 
machinery 

I submit that this is a fair historical 
record of performance which far out- 
weighs the generalizations so commonly 
heard about the “handcuffed laborer,” 
the “machine-bound man,” and the “mere 
robot.” Of course what such people are 
forgetting is the “man with the hoe.” 
Personally, I had rather be “bound” to 
a comfortable seat manipulating a trip- 
hammer, in a clean, heated, and ventilat- 
ed factory than be the “village smith” 
swinging a 12-pound sledge-hammer 14 
hours a day. He is a romantic figure to 
write about, but romantic principally be- 
cause he was heroic enough to live under 
such a task. 








—————— 
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Taxes and Economic Progress 


Tue PRESENT tax problem in the 
United States is dual—taxes for rev- 
enue only and taxes for punitive pur- 
poses. In all the welter of tax talk the 
most pertinent aspect of the subject 
has usually been overlooked. That is 
the simple matter of who pays the 
taxes. And right there, according to 
B. C. Heacock, president of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, is the rub. 
Said Mr. Heacock: 

We, as business men, are prone to say 
that we pay taxes and to complain bit- 
terly about the size of the bill. Why do we 
not for a change simply say that we 
collect taxes? Most assuredly, if for even 
a brief time we did not collect taxes we 
would not remain in business. It is no 
more possible to separate the element of 
taxes from the cost of the thing we have 
to sell than it is to separate material, 
labor or any other item of overhead cost. 

Would it not be most helpful if, from 
now on, we complained about taxes on 
the broad and proper basis of the damage 
they do to all citizens, rather than com- 


\ 


plain that as such they hurt the insti- 
tution of business? The damage which 
taxes do to business doesn’t spring from 
the fact that business collects the taxes 
and turns them over to government, but 
from the fact that taxes come out of the 
pockets of the patrons of business, and 
so reduce the capacity of citizens to enjoy 
the blessings made available to them 
through business. Taxes thus create un- 
employment. 


The sort of punitive taxes which, 
without greatly enriching the public 
coffers, yet make it substantially im- 
possible for certain classes of citizens 
to draw any proportionate reward for 
their services were roundly de- 
nounced by Mr. Heacock. Higher sal- 
aries are appropriated in large part 
by federal and state governments un- 
der the license of “income tax,” which 
makes the publication of salary fig- 
ures “in effect a partial lie,” he said. 

Speaking on taxes and the standard 
of living, Prof. Fred R. Fairchild of 
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Yale University asked, “What do we 
mean when we say that taxation is 
too heavy ?” 

Taxation is money spent for the 
services of government. Money thus 
spent diminishes by so much the 
amount that remains to be spent for 
other things, precisely as does the ex- 
penditure for furniture. 


The only way we can tell whether too 
much money is spent for taxation or for 
anything else is by application of the 
economic principle of marginal utility. 
According to this principle, the people 
obtain the maximum satisfaction possible 
from their income when their expendi- 
tures are so distributed among the dif- 
ferent objects that the satisfaction ob- 
tained from a unit of expenditure is the 
same for all objects of expenditure. 

The optimum amount of taxation would 
be that sum whose employment would 
lead to such kinds and quantities of 
government services as would have marg- 
inal utilities in equilibrium with the 
marginal utilities of all other goods for 
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American Trade Association Executives held their semi-annual meeting during first two days of Chamber meet- 
ing. Some of the delegates representing thousands of retailers and manufacturers are shown at this table. 
Starting with gentleman in center rear and reading to his left they are Chas. M. Fistere of the Dairy Indus- 
try Committee; P. G. Kinzer, vice president Carnation Milk Co.; Dr. Frank E. Rice of the Evaporated Milk 
Ass’n; R. P. Dryer of the Steel Office Furniture Institute; Holloway Kilborn of the Drop Forging Ass’n; 
C. Judkins, Chief of the Trade Association Dep’t Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Irving C. 
Fox of the National Retail Dry Goods Ass’n; Rivers Peterson, editor of “SHardware Age.” 
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which the people spend their money. If 
government takes less than this in taxes, 
the people are deprived of certain gov- 
ernmental services which would be worth 
more to them than the commodities and 
services they obtain from the correspond- 
ing amount of private expenditure. If 
more than this is taken, the deficiency in 
private expenditure means a loss of sat- 
isfaction greater than is afforded by the 
corresponding governmental expenditure. 


Professor Fairchild inquired into 
the private spending of the American 
people and showed that, among ten 
major objects of expenditure, home 
maintenance comes first, claiming 
more than a quarter of the national 
income. Food and drink (non-alco- 
holic) comes next, taking about one- 
fifth. The next item is clothing, tak- 
ing 11 per cent, but this item is ex- 
ceeded by taxation, requiring 17 per 
cent of the national income. 

Turning to typical family budgets, 
the speaker observed that govern- 
ment services cost the American peo- 
ple more than any one of the major 
necessities of life save only home 
maintenance, and food and drink. “A 
typical farmer with family income of 
only $2,000 may pay as much as ten 
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tional income itself. It is generally be- 
lieved, I think, that the highest rates 
of our federal income tax have already 
gone beyond what the traffic will bear. 
This means that the high tax rates tend 
actually to reduce the amount of the 
taxable income, so that the revenue is 
diminished by the increase in rates. 

If investors and business men become 
so discouraged by high income tax rates 
that venturing into business enterprises 
seems not worth the risk, then there is 
less investment, less industry, less pro- 
duction, and a smaller income stream 
to satisfy the needs of the people. 

The intelligent taxpayer, who begins 
to wonder if taxation is not going too 
far, will seek to answer that question in 
the light of these principles. He will di- 
rect his attention to government expendi- 
tures. He will ask whether these services 
are worth as much as what could have 
been obtained by the taxpayers them- 
selves spending the money. 

Finally he will demand that taxes be 
neither so heavy nor so complex nor so 
unwisely devised that they tend to check 
the production of the goods and services 
that directly limit the standard of living 
we may enjoy. 

“Our tax problem today is not so 
much what tax is going to be paid, 
but rather how business is going to 
earn the money to pay it,” declared 
W. B. Holton, president of the Wal- 





W. B. Holton shows agreement as Fred R. Fairchild explains that, if government 
takes too much taxes, the people are deprived of things they might buy which would 
give more satisfaction than the government services for which taxes are spent 


to 15 per cent of his income to govern- 
ment. To the typical citizen in the 
$5,000 income class, government 
comes second among the necessities 
of life, as measured by cost, and ex- 
acts a quarter of his entire income.” 


Taxation may affect our standard of 
living by causing a reduction in the na- 


worth Company, New York City, in 
discussing the taxation of established 
business enterprises. 

Today business and government jointly 
face the problem of creating the ability 
to earn the money to pay taxes. We face 
the practical necessity of revising our 
legislative and administrative program 
so that business will be able to earn 


more money and pay more taxes. Busi- 
ness wants a solvent government. A de. 
crease in spending is a prerequisite, byt 
a decrease in spending alone will not 
produce the added revenues necessary to 
pay the charges for the money already 
spent. Someone has got to pay the bil] 
and business can well pay its larger 
share if the checks which are hampering 
its forward progress are relieved 


Mr. Holton praised the recent steps 
taken by Congress for revision of the 
federal revenue laws. He proposed 
that, by way of further improvement, 
an income tax related directly to the 
proportionate return on capital be 
substituted for the capital stock tax, 

He proposed that the anti-trust 
laws be changed so as to give com- 
petitors within an industry the right 
to develop among themselves reason- 
able plans for the stabilization of pro- 
duction and distribution. 


Concretely I propose that the basic 
principles of cooperative competition will 
not be an illegal restraint of trade. But 
these rights should be grounded on the 
principle of voluntary participation with- 
in an industry and not on the principle 
of governmental compulsion and control. 

The conditions to govern these rights 
are as important as the principle itself. 
They should include: 

First, that only those who are conform- 
ing at least to the minimum standards 
of rates of pay and working conditions 
for the class, character and locality of 
the labor employed, be permitted such 
freedom of action. 

Second, that when any company, indus- 
try or individual, by reason of these aids 
reaches a position of excessive return 
on invested capital, then these rights 
could well be denied. 

Tighten up the Sherman Act at both 
ends, if you will, but loosen it in the 
middle so that the preponderant major- 
ity of American business men who are 
fair-minded and square-shooting can 
take off their coats and go to work with 
the assurance that the common problems 
of an industry will not be held to be 
illegal for cooperative solution. 


Economic progress through the pi- 
oneering spirit was stressed by Mor- 
ris S. Tremaine, New York State 
Comptroller, in his discussion of the 
discouraging effect of taxes upon new 
business enterprises. He urged elim- 
ination of the taxes that bar the spec- 
ulative investments which make new 
industries: 


Our tax bills should not be used either 
for regulation or strangulation, and there 
is a definite element of both in our pres 
ent tax laws 

Regulation must not carry a punitive 
purpose. It must carry a promotive pur- 
pose. If we are to start new enterprises 
to take care of the million or more young 
men who are being turned out of ou 
schools annually and who are seeking em- 
ployment, we must give new enterprise 
a better opportunity. 

We must remember that pioneering 
money does carry a heavy tax in the 
risk that it takes, and it must have a long 
waiting chance for profit. Speculative 
money pays its own penalty, just as the 
pioneer paid his penalty and the specula- 
tor often gets his spanking. Nevertheless 
this money gave life its luxuries and the 
men who spent it are the men who made 
life more abundant. 
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Capital Requirements of Business 


Tae URGENT need for thaw- 
ing out idle capital and starting 
it flowing through the channels 
of private enterprise was wide- 
ly recognized. The extent to 
which capital now is frozen was 
tersely told by Robert V. Flem- 
ing, president of the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C., 
when he observed that the vol- 
ume of new capital funds ob- 
tained by business through the 
sale of securities has averaged 
less than $750,000,000 annually 
for the past seven years, con- 
trasted with a yearly average of 
$4,762,000,000 for the preced- 
ing seven-year period. 

This does not result from a 
lack of capital resources, but 
from an unwillingness of those 
who own capital to risk it, said 
George H. Houston, president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
They are not willing to assume re- 
sponsibility for new investments in 
the face of “the constantly diminish- 
ing reward to business for its suc- 
cess.” He added this warning: 
get our economy back on 


If we are to 


an even keel we must reduce the punish- 
ment for failure and increase the re- 
wards of success, to a place where busi- 


ness again will seek and use new capital. 


Mr. Houston quoted the National 
Bureau of Economic Research to the 
effect that “the erosion of capital 
from physical deterioration and de- 
preciation is going on at the rate of 
about $8,000,000,000 a year.” Until 
1929 business was producing more 
than it distributed—in other words it 
was saving something—but since 
then it has distributed more than 
$30,000,000,000 in excess of income. 

Lammot du Pont, of the E. & I. 
du Pont de Nemours Company, ob- 
served that the chemical industry 
lacks enterprise capital. 


The distinction between enterprise cap- 
ital and what I would call borrowed 
capital is this: borrowed capital is that 
which the owner expects to be returned 
at a definite time, with interest, while 
the owner of enterprise capital does not 
expect its return at any specified time. 
He only hopes some day to get it back 
many-fold over. 

No industry can proceed long without 
additional capital, and a manufacturing 
industry particularly must be of an en- 
terprise nature, for the developments 
never can be certain. 

Why is it that we have today a lack of 
enterprise capital, or a lack of those with 
capital to lend who are willing to risk 
it? It seems to me perfectly plain why 





“We must not lull ourselves with the thought 


that collectivism is too foreign tc our soil to 
thrive here,” Francis E. Frothingham told 
the delegates at the meeting 


that is: First, we have abroad the spirit 
of spending. Spending is the reverse of 
saving. We cannot create any enterprise 
capital without saving. Again we have 
the cry against unreasonable profits. No 
profit is large enough to be unreasonable 
if the risk that the owner of that capital 
takes is large enough. 


“Pump priming” can’t work 


FRANCIS E. Frothingham of Boston, 
Mass., president of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, 
told the delegates that the dominant 
political view that permanent equi- 
librium can be restored through a vast 
spending or “pump priming” short 
cut around the homely reality of hard 
work and thrift has not worked. It 
has merely stalled the nation’s eco- 
nomic machinery. With regard to the 
effect of this theory, he said: 


The Government has artificially main- 
tained abnormally low money rates to 
insure low cost for its borrowings. This 
again has dislocated the capital market 
and has resulted in a large volume of 
corporate refunding of fixed obligations 
at lower rates. This refunding has raised 
no new capital, merely replaced old. 

Government competition with its cit- 
izens, with its might and power, and in 
many cases hidden subsidies or in the 
form of grants or loans for competitive 
undertakings, is a constant menace to 
private business. This competition takes 
so many forms that one is startled at the 
length of the list, and business is intimi- 
dated by its constant lengthening. The 
threats to and competition with the elec- 
tric light and power business have grave- 
ly reduced the value of investment hold- 
ings in this industry. Its unfairness has 
threatened one of the country’s greatest 
businesses. The capital flow into this busi- 
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ness would be enormous, with its 
reviving effect on collateral ac- 
tivities, were confidence restored. 

What is needed here is not loans 
from Government agencies but 
fair treatment so that the industry 
may revitalize the many businesses 
that feed its needs. 


No one is more eager than the 
banks of deposit to assist in 
starting a normal flow of pri- 
vate capital into industry, said 
Edward E. Brown, president of 
the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago. But they are subject to 
considerations and restrictions 
which the public too often does 
not appreciate. For example: 


Examinations of banks by public 
authority have been part of the 
American banking system almost 
from the beginning. In the past 
few years the aims of banking 
legislation, regulation, and, to a 
small extent, the practice of the 
supervising authorities, have not 
been restricted to the single purpose of 
maintaining solvency and liquidity in the 
banks, but also have been directed to 
such objects as the restriction of specu- 
lation, control of the price level, money 
rates, government financing, and encour- 
agement of particular industries. The 
aims have not always been consistent, 
and a regulation or policy designed for 
one purpose has frequently had adverse 
effects on other purposes. 

Banks of deposit in this country invest 
portions of their funds in marketable 
bonds of private corporations. The Comp- 
troller’s regulations have severely re- 
stricted the type of investment securities 
banks can buy. If the banks are to assist 
in supplying the capital requirements of 
any except the stronger units of business 
through the purchase of market securi- 
ties, the policy of prohibiting investments 
in non-rated or weaker-rated bonds must 
be modified. 


Where formerly a considerable per- 
centage of the equity capital of the cor- 
porations of this country was carried by 
banks through loans on their stocks, 
this amount is now small. The repeal of 
the law which now prohibits such loans 
or more liberal regulations would un- 
doubtedly contribute to an increase in 
the amount of stock-secured loans and 
thus enable a larger portion of the funds 
of banks of deposit, through stock 
market loans, to supply equity capital. 

Banks today are prohibited from un- 
derwriting securities other than those of 
federal agencies and state and municipal 
obligations. They have large amounts of 
capital available for underwriting and, 
if given that privilege, many would en- 
gage in this type of business and thus 
materially assist business in obtaining 
its capital requirements. Naturally, they 
would be restricted to underwriting se- 
curities of the type which they could 
buy for their own investment account, 
and should not be permitted to under- 
write equity securities. 
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Mr. Brown flatly denied the charge 
that small businesses entitled to cred- 
it cannot get short-term loans. He 
suggested, however, that short-term 
credit to industry by the banks of 
deposit could be expanded through 
the further extension of loans on field 
warehouse receipts and assigned ac- 
counts. Such securities have been 
found safe, he said. He mentioned 
another service the banks are ren- 
dering through the making of direct 
capital loans that mature serially 
over a period of years. 

Possibilities for more liberal ser- 
vice by the banks would be enlarged 
if the rate of return on their loans 
and investments “was not made so 
artificially low by an easy money 
policy as to discourage what would 
normally be regarded as proper bank- 
ing risks,’”’ Mr. Brown concluded. 


The 


Since the underlying theme of the 
whole program, “National Progress 
Through the American Business Sys- 
tem,” implies that this system is un- 
der attack from organized forces that 
wish to substitute another economy 
for it, business unity was recognized 
as more necessary than ever before. 
All the discussions were a groping for 
the answer to this question: “What 
are the fundamentals on which we 
can present a solid front?” 

President Davis of the National 
Chamber pointed to that complete 
interdependence of interests which 
draws every business man toward 
every other with a bond stronger than 
any repelling force that competition 
may exert. He said: 


Business is a system—a system of or- 
ganized individual enterprise, the parts 
of which are connected and interlocked. 


. In this industrial age no one vocation 


stands on its own feet. No one field of 
production or distribution can be set 
apart. No one function can be segregated 
from others. If investment is arrested, 
employment halts. If the automobile or 
machinery industries lag, steel slows 
down. If industry begins to mark step in 
New England, trade falls off in Florida 
and California. Even agriculture, the 
most primitive of occupations, marches 
with business as a whole. 


The place of the voluntary business 
organization was defined by John W. 
O’Leary, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States: 


Long before the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, business organiza- 
tions had already formed. They grew out 
of the town-meeting idea. 

Even in those days, business organiza- 
tions were criticized because of their op- 
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Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
agreed that the banks cannot be held 
entirely responsible for the wide- 
spread feeling that credit is not read- 
ily available on security that, in the 
minds of potential borrowers at least, 
provides full protection. “This is 
probably due in part to bank super- 
vision,” he said. 

In giving his views of the present 
credit needs and what can be done to 
meet them, Mr. Jones said: 

It is the money borrower who makes 
business, who hires and buys. It is the 
money borrower who must be encour- 
aged before we get back to normal. There 
has never been a time when we had such 
abundant credit facilities. They need not 
be recklessly used, but there is no use in 
having them unless they are used. 

Since the passage of the Glass Bill, 
which somewhat broadened the scope 
of lending of the R.F.C., there have been 


a great many inquiries for loans of every 
imaginable character. They are not con- 
fined to small borrowers. 

The object of R.F.C. lending is to aid 
business and increase employment. The 
law permits loans to be made upon such 
terms and conditions and for such length 
of time as, in the opinion of the directors, 
are appropriate to particular applica- 
tions. The law requires that the loans 
must be so secured as reasonably to 
assure their repayment. 

The R.F.C. can be particularly helpful 
in lending on inventories, so that the 
manufacturer will not be forced to saeri- 
fice his products to meet the cost of 
production. It also can help by lending 
to utilities for expansion purposes. 

To meet whatever legitimate demand 
there is, the R.F.C. is asking every bank 
in the United States to interview the 
prospective borrower and take his ap- 
plication. 

If the bank is unable to make the loan 
on its own account, or to take any part 
of it, it is being asked to take the applica- 
tion for the R.F.C. 


Unity of Business 


position to dictatorial and destructive 
rule by many in high places, both in 
business and in government. They were 
urged to “conciliate’—we now use the 
word, “cooperate.” 

Through the years these business or- 
ganizations have grown stronger because 
of their accomplishment. They have 
withstood the attacks of those who are 
absorbed in political life, and who must, 
of necessity, do everything possible to 
discredit and discourage the advance- 
ment of voluntary organization. Because 
it is only through the action of voluntary 
groups that the true development of dem- 
ocracy can occur. We all know that an 
organization of this type may sometimes 
be inefficient—but so is democracy. We 
recognize that sometimes voluntary or- 
ganizations make mistakes, but we also 
know that they always correct them. We 
know that sometimes voluntary organ- 
izations become entirely selfish in their 
opinions but we also know that this 
course leads only to destruction unless it 
is corrected. Whatever the inefficiencies, 
whatever the cost, the reward which 
comes through independent and volun- 
tary action is worth the price. 

There are two reasons why, in the 
present situation, business organization 
has become of paramount importance. 
One is that it is the most effective way 
of meeting the difficulties which assail 
us. The other is that it is the most effec- 
tive way of resisting attacks upon the 
business system and efforts to supplant 
it with a different kind of system—call 
it regimentation or compulsion or total- 
itarianism or whatever you will—under 
political control. 


But, in Mr. O’Leary’s view, great 
national organizations can achieve 
their ends only as they transmit 
strength and power to the units that 
compose them: 

Any national program will remain a 
theory until it is applied locally. Collec- 
tive bargaining, for example, means little 
until it is tried out under actual condi- 
tions. Any purely local program will re- 


main local until it is applied on a national 
scale. Either kind of program, by itself, 
is a frail crutch to lean on. Our hope of 
success lies in the ability of localized 
business—and all business is local in one 
sense or another—to see itself in national 
perspective and measure up to its nation- 
al responsibilities. The best kind of cit- 
izenship as well as the best kind of bus- 
iness is that which is rooted in the 
community, but is able to look out upon 
the broad horizon of national interest. 


Youth had its spokesman in Ros- 
well P. Rosengren, Buffalo, N. Y., 
president of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. He said that 
the organized young business men in 
the 21-35 age group “do our own work 
and study our own problems; they 
don’t “leave it to George.” But he 
added that they had no quarrel with 
their elders, who “have builded a 
fountain of wisdom at which we seek 
but to drink.” 

Mr. Rosengren related some of the 
things that the Junior Chambers of 
Commerce are doing: 

In St. Paul they staged a successful 
campaign against syphilis. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Carried the story 
of the Constitution to the people. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Promoted a 
Neighbor” policy. 

Georgia—Obtained law 
auto drivers’ licenses. 

Mobile, Ala.—Attracted 
famed “Azalea Trail.” 

Council Bluffs, Ia.—Réstored a summer 
lake dried up during drought. 

Pasadena, Calif.—Junior Chamber man 
elected head of Tournament of Roses. 

Tampa, Fla.—Staged clean-up drive to 
end fraudulent elections. 

Canton, O.—Sponsored a symphony or- 
chestra. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Put on campaign that 
collected $3,500,000 of delinquent taxes. 

Hastings, Neb.—Originated an annual 
“Show of Progress.” 
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The Government's Part 





























Tx CONTINUING pressure of Ad- 
ministration policies on the freedom 
traditionally exercised by business 
and the intimate relation of those pol- 
icies to the present state of trade and 
industrial activity made the attitude 
of government toward business a 
more than usually vital topic. A num- 
ber of speakers touched it at various 
points. With scarcely an exception, 
they voiced freely their dissatisfac- 
tion with many of the major acts and 
proposals of Washington officialdom. 

If, as speakers and writers fre- 
quently remind the country, there is 
unrest among labor, it is also evident 
that there is an unrest among indus- 
trial leaders. The reason was voiced 
by B. C. Heacock, president of the 


In this group F. A. Irish of the First National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Fargo, N. Dak.; C. C. Morrison of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, St. Paul; M. A. Smythe, vice president of the Nat’! Business 
College, Roanoke, Va., and F. H. Anderson of Helena, Mont., 
are enjoying lunch on National Councillor’s Day 


Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, when he said: 

Can we not accept it as a fact 
that the best quality of leader- 
ship is obtainable only when 
incentives for leadership exist? 
Most effective is the incentive 
of reward—the reward of well 
earned praise, and chiefly the reward of 
profit. It is that reward which has drawn 
out the highest caliber of business lead- 
ership. 

Mr. Heacock also exhibited another 
side of the executive mind today— 
its independence and self-reliance. 
This is his own avowal toward special 
privileges and governmental sub- 
sidies: 

When labor organizers, business lead- 
ers, farm leaders, or any others ask for 
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government subsidy or assistance they 
ask for a restriction in their own field 
of endeavor; they ask that the Govern- 
ment take over some of their work. Shall 
I say that they ask that Fascism be sub- 
stituted for democracy? When any of 
us ask for government subsidy, we also 
ask that there be engendered among us 
class hatreds, we ask for some degree of 
class consciousness and class preference. 

An earnest warning of the danger 
that he sees in a resumption of large- 
scale spending by the Government 
came from Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
chairman of the board of the Chase 
National Bank, New York City. He 
refuted the theory upon which the 
new program as well as the first one 
is based, that consumer purchasing 
power can be stimulated in much 
greater degree than the amount of 
the “pump priming.” The theory has 
been tried before and failed. It as- 
sumes that, as citizen income rises 


Dr. R. A. Millikan told the delegates, 
“Karl Marx assumed that the interests of 
labor and capital were opposed, and be- 
came the great exciter of the class war.” 


by reason of the stimulus, govern- 
ment expenditures go down, when, 
in fact, federal deficits are rising in- 
stead of falling: 


By following this course we are risking 
our national solvency, the credit of the 
Government and the future of the cur- 
rency. We are facing, therefore, the grav- 
est economic, financial and social con- 
vulsions if it turns out that the theory is 
wrong. Both in policy regarding 
spending and borrowing and in policy 
regarding excess reserves we appear to 
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be throwing away all safeguards, remov- 
ing all brakes, and heading for disaster. 

“How can we hope to attain liberal 
ends by illiberal means?” asked Rep- 
resentative Samuel B. Pettengill, of 
Indiana, in discussing “Government 
Regulation of Competition.” Defining 
specifically what he meant by “‘illiber- 
al means” used to achieve political 
and social ends, he said: 

Only recently aspersions have been cast 
on the sacred right of the citizen to peti- 
tion his own representative in Congress 
for the redress of grievances; serious 
questions have been raised as to the 
ancient right of assembly to organize 
effective protest; doubts have been cast 
as to the entire freedom of the radio and 
the screen as instruments for the forma- 
tion of public opinion; the press has been 
held up to obloquy and a bill introduced 
to place impossible limitations on the dis- 
semination of news and editorial discus- 
sion; an attempt has been made to make 
our highest judges the Charley Mc- 
Carthys of changing majorities “speak- 
ing the ventriloquisms of the White 
House.” 

Mr. Pettengill surveyed the march 
toward socialization of industry in 
the light of the law of compensation. 
“The pocket of some American is im- 
poverished by the exact amount 
which another pocket is legislatively 
enriched.” If a Government can fix 
prices, restrict profits and set mini- 
mum wages, it aiso can establish max- 
imum wages. If it grants favors to 
capitalists it must grant compensat- 
ing favors to workers. When it moves 
to benefit producers, the consumers 
are next in line. 

And so government goes about grasp- 
ing for more and more power 
to cope with the abuse of priv- 
ileges it has itself created. 
Meantime the invisible gov- 
ernment is constantly at work 
behind the scenes to hog the 
cake and distribute the crusts 
of governmental favor. 


Dr. Robert A. Millikan, of 
the California Institute of 
Technology, declared that 
many of the economic is- 
sues so warmly discussed in 
American forums today are 


scientific method were ap- 
plied it would be found that 
the glib theories springing 
from the dogmas of Karl 
Marx are as demonstrably 
false as Ulysses’ efforts to 
determine courses of hu- 


ance of bullocks’ entrails. 
By pursuing the scientific 
method he concluded that 
all the current schemes for 
distribution of wealth are 
fallacious, if—as almost al- 
ways happens—they dim- 
inish the total production 
of goods and services. 
Fred H. Clausen, presi- 
dent of the Van Brunt Man- 
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ufacturing Company, Horicon, Wis.., 
discussed the fiscal affairs of the 
United States as the stockholders of 
a corporation would analyze their bal- 
ance sheet. Regarded in that light he 
found a situation comparable to that 
of a business going steadily down hill. 

The Manager attempts to explain that 
his unit is not the only one to blame, that 
state and local governments are perform- 
ing in the same way. ... The only thing 
he can suggest is to borrow more money 
until we can raise more revenue. 

But, the speaker continued, when 
you examine the chart you find that, 
in 1913, federal expenditures were 
24 per cent of all governmental costs; 
in 1925, 34 per cent; and in 1938 they 
are estimated at 42 per cent. So gov- 
ernments are not all performing the 
same way. 

When the stockholders question 
their Manager’s stewardship he prom- 
ises a balanced budget after more 
billions of Government money have 
been spread around. The stockhold- 
ers are skeptical, it looks like a mort- 
gage to them, “the same scheme you 
tried before.’’ The Manager has be- 
come impatient. He calls the stock- 
holders short-sighted and selfish. 

George H. Davis, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, pictured business as a great 
economic structure, a “system of or- 
ganized individual enterprise the 
parts of which are connected and in- 
terlocked. Its problems cannot be 


solved by focussing attention on any 
particular segment and ignoring the 
whole.” 
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W. W. Kincaid, Chairman of the Board of the Spirella Cor- 
set Company of Niagara Falls, registers at the same time as 
Mrs. Franklin N. Fritchey of Baltimore, president of the 
American Homemakers Association 





The custodians and spokesmen of 
this system are the business men, Mr, 
Davis said: 

The reformers, the theorists, the proph- 
ets of the new day are not hampered by 
distractions. If their ideas do not work 
out and the new day doesn’t dawn, they 
don’t stand to lose very much. Others 
will pay for the mistakes. 

The keynote of most speakers on 
the program and of many a private 
conversation at the annual meeting 
was sounded by Walter A. Draper, 
president of the Cincinnati Street 
Railway Company, Cincinnati, 0O., 
when he said: 

The difficulty with us is the element of 
uncertainty. It is holding us back. We 
can’t plan for the future. If we knew the 
worst, whatever it was, then we could 
make our plans and go ahead. 

A like sentiment came from F, 
Peavy Heffelfinger, Minneapolis. Bus- 
iness men in his section feel able to 
deal with all their problems, including 
drouths and labor disaffection, he 
said, if only they could be sure of any- 
thing as regards future policies of 
state and nation. “We would like to 
know whether we are going to be 
patted on one cheek one day and slap- 
ped on the other cheek the next day.” 

The old-fashioned virtue of thrift 
was exalted by E. W. Townsend of 
the Townsend Ready-to-Wear store, 
Great Falls, Mont. When business 
was allowed to follow the policy of 
laying aside for lean days it rested 
on amore solid foundation than now, 
he said. 

In this view Mr. Townsend was sup- 
ported by W. Walter Wil- 
liams, president of Conti- 
nental, Inc., Seattle. Mr. Wil- 
liams expressed that forth- 
right belief that the best 
thing for recovery would be 
the restoration of “rugged 
individualism” to the high 
place it held in the esteem 
of Americans for so long. 
In suggesting what business 
men can do to help right 
today’s affairs, he said: 


First of all, by the continua- 
tion of the educational pro- 
gram for which the National 
Association of Manufacturers 
and NaTION’s BUSINESS, identi- 
fied with the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, have served as 
spearheads. By telling the 
public that “What Hurts Bus- 
iness Hurts Me,” and “What 
Helps Business Helps You.” 


Of the reasons for the 
natural hesitation of busi- 
ness to attempt expansions 
in the present political at- 
; mosphere, Francis E. Froth- 
ingham of Boston, Mass., 
president of the Investment 
3ankers Association of 
America, had this to say: 
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Business does not employ men to pro- 
duce goods and to build up inventories in 
the hope of creating a demand. It sup- 
plies a demand. And people do not want 
to buy if they are doubtful about their 
own incomes and so are hesitant about 
parting with what they have. That is a 
real hesitation today, a hesitation not con- 
jured out of nothing, for the mere pleasure 
of going without, but a hesitation born of 
practical experience. Insurance premiums 
do not go down, costs of living have gone 
sharply upward, interest on savings bank 
deposits has been shrinking, income from 
securities is shrinking, the profits from 
various businesses have shrunk or dis- 
appeared. The Government takes from 
wage envelopes the Social Security tax, 
puts the money into its miscellaneous 


spending account and when, later, its 
1.0.U.’s for it fall due, a new set of taxes 
must be levied to pay them. All the while 
collectivism and dictatorship stalk about 
the world—casting black shadows. And 
people are afraid. 


At the dinner for the National As- 
sociation of Commercial Organiza- 
tion Secretaries the Rev. Edmund 
A. Walsh, vice-president of George- 
town University, Washington, discus- 
sed some misconceptions in “The 
Business of Democracy.” Absolute 
equality of mankind is a delusion, 
he said. “The controlling postulate 
of democracy is that every adult citi- 
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zen fulfilling the easy suffrage re- 
quirements now in vogue in this coun- 
try shall have the right to participate 
in framing the laws under which he 
lives.” 

Father Walsh went on to appraise 
what he termed the many unneces- 
sary things done in the name of re- 
covery, policies doomed to the “well 
merited failure” that they have met. 

The greater pity is that, in this period 
of experimentation, bitterness of invec- 
tive, the un-American habit of threats 
leveled at adversaries, and reprisals in 


various ways have been directed at those 
who differed with the Government. 


Private Effort and Natural Resources 


Tae contribution to progress that 
private enterprise has made in the 
field of natural resources was recog- 
nized at the Natural Resources Round 
Table. With power issues out in front 
in present-day discussions, power oc- 
cupied the predominant place on the 
program. W. C. Mullendore, executive 
vice-president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company, reviewed 
what he termed the “explosive” de- 
velopment in electric utilities. 

“Just 30 years ago,” he said, “cus- 
tomers of all classes totalled 1,946,- 
979. In 1927, this number had grown 
to 21,790,238, and by June 30, 1937, 
it was 26,565,000.” 

In other respects the industry was 
shown to have made similar progress. 
This Mr. Mullendore attributed to 
private enterprise. However, he con- 
tinued: 


One of the characteristic ingratitudes 
of humanity seems to be particularly 
prominent in our generation. It is the 
tendency to assume that our material 
blessings are the gifts of Nature, confer- 
red upon us without human effort or 
striving. Such an attitude ignores the 


debt we owe to the long years of creative 
endeavors, of strivings, and sacrifices by 
those who pioneered and developed these 
things which we take for granted. 


The refinements of this develop- 
ment were pictured vividly: 


When you shaved with your electric 
razor this morning you’ purchased 
through your electric meter about 1/500th 
of a kilowatt-hour, which, at the average 
residential rate, cost you about 1/100th 
of a cent. . Our raw materials may be 
lumber, brick, paint, cement and nails. 
When energy is intelligently applied to 
these, the product is a house. ... Copper 
and nickel are common minerals. When 
energy is intelligently applied to them 
we have monel metal... . Few mechani- 
cal appliances are older than the grind- 
stone. It remained for an _ intelligent 
American investigator to combine silica 
and carbon in an electric furnace to give 
us carborundum. 


That the application of human in- 
telligence in the electrical industry 





Reading from left to right, Congressman Samuel B. Pettengill of South Bend, Ind., 
Clem D. Johnston, a warehouseman of Roanoke, and Vice-President of the U. S. 
Chamber and B. F. McLain, a retail furniture man from Dallas 


resulted from “individual initiative 
and private management is demon- 
strated by the fact that 94 per cent 
of all the electricity consumed in the 
United States comes from private 
plants.” 

Mr. Mullendore pointed out that 
these facts about the industry are not 
disputed. 


There is not, however, such general 
agreement as to what was responsible for 
this putting of electricity to work. What 
was it that made those enormous strides 
in progress possible? Did they just hap- 
pen? They did not. ... It was the work 
of man and the spur to these hundreds 
of thousands of men and women, the 
spur to them in taking their losses and 
their risks was the system of free enter- 
prise—which means the chance to earn 
a profit, to be acclaimed for success, yes, 
but to be materially rewarded for suc- 
cess too. Freedom and reward—the re- 
ward of a material kind and the reward 


of applause and honor for a job well 
done. That, too, is American enterprise. 


C. O. Ruggles, professor of Public 
Utility Management at Harvard Uni- 
versity, pleaded for effective and 
impartial regulation regardless of 
ownership. 

We will make real progress in public 
utility regulation only when the political 
parties agree to recognize the independ- 
ence of quasi-judicial commissions and 
give them a real opportunity to make 
objective analyses of problems which are 
economic rather than political. There is 
no such thing as a democratic or a re- 
publican depreciation rate. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that the so-called 
profit motive is both wider and deeper 
than man’s desire for pecuniary gain. 
The manager of a public power utility 
who had political ambitions might be 
just as willing to tolerate or even to in- 
itiate an unsound depreciation policy 
that would make the public plant appear 
to be prosperous during his administra- 
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tion as would the head of a public utility 
holding company to carry out profitable 
that 
would be against the long-run interest 


short-run financial transactions 


of utility consumers. 


Professor Ruggles made a vigorous 
attack upon the use of by-product 
power for yardstick purposes. In 
every community of any size, he 
pointed out, “there are industries that 
have their own power plants because 
these industries need much steam, 
and hence they have by-product 
power. .. . Yet no one would argue 
that the cost of by-product power to 
these industrial power plants should 
be taken as a yardstick to measure 
the cost of power to the public 
utility.” So with government projects 
for national defense, flood control, 
navigation and irrigation where power 
is a by-product. 

Two mistakes made by utilities 
were cited: 
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First, undue emphasis on making prof- 
its through financial promotion. 

Second, the assumption by the utilities 
themselves that they had a monopoly of 
the market. 


In summing up, Professor Ruggles 
said regarding regulation: 


If this sort of control is good for the 
private utility systems, it ought also to 
be applied to all public projects. ... It 
ought to be evident that only through 
intelligent and effective regulation will 
the public be able to follow with assur- 
ance whatever plan of ownership and 
operation deserves its support in each 
concrete case. Above all, we must re- 
member that we do not eliminate the 
economic and business problem of util- 
ities by a mere shift in the label of own- 
ership and operation. 


L. Ward Bannister, of Denver, out- 
standing authority on water law, 
gave an appraisal of proposals for 
national and regional planning. Mr. 
Bannister endorsed a certain type of 


coordinated planning, pointing out 
that “the task is often too much for 
the individual. It is too great for his 
purse, and his life is too short for 
him to calculate upon adequate re- 
ward. It is too much for a corpora- 
tion, and often for even the state. 
Necessity, therefore, imposes much 
of the duty upon government.” 

Mr. Bannister gave a critical analy- 
sis of the Norris-Mansfield planning 
proposal, emphasizing its conflict 
with existing federal agencies, and 
with the interests of the states. He 
characterized the two bills thus: 


The Norris bill is the Big Bad Wolf. 

The Mansfield bill is the camel thrust- 
ing its head under the tent—the body 
to enter later. 


“There should be no regional plan- 
ning agencies until experience at 
least demonstrates the desirability.” 
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The Public Health display was an attractive feature which drew much 
interested comment from annual meeting visitors 


Losses due to sickness, disease, and 
physical disability not only retard busi- 
ness, but contribute greatly to the 
increasing burdens of our dependent 
population. Recognizing this relationship 
between public health and economic wel- 
fare, the Chamber has cooperated with 
the American Public Health Association 
in promoting annual public health con- 
tests. The presentation of awards to the 
winners in the City and Rural Health 
Conservation Contests is an important 
feature of the Chamber’s Annual Meet- 
ing. Awards in the 1937 contests were 
presented by O. J. Arnold of Minneapolis. 


The City Health Conservation Contest 
is financed by a group of life insurance 
companies, while the Rural Contest, 
limited to counties or districts which 
have full-time health units, is financed 
by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation of 
Battle Creek. 

Awards are based upon current ac- 
tivities designed to bring about future 
long-time improvements in public health. 
Factors which enter into the scoring are 
improvement in safety of the water sup- 
ply, adequate sewage disposal, super- 
vision of the milk supply, prenatal care, 
infant welfare, school health, and con- 
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trol of tuberculosis and venereal dis- 
eases. 

Among cities of 500,000 or more the 
winner was Boston. Winners in other 
population groups were: 250,000 to 500,- 
000, Louisville, Ky. and Providence, R.1.: 
100,000 to 250,000, Hartford, Conn.; 50.,- 


000 to 100,000, Sacramento, Calif.: 20.- 


000 to 50,000, Greenwich, Conn.; and, 
less than 20,000, Englewood, N. J. 
In addition, special awards were 


granted to a small group of cities which 
have twice won first place in the contest 
and have maintained their previous high 
standards of health achievement. These 
special awards in the 1937 City Health 


were given to Baltimore; Brookline, 
Mass.; Detroit; Hackensack, N. J.; 
Newark; New Haven; Pasadena; 


Schenectady and Syracuse. Special 
awards were offered for the first time in 
connection with the 1937 City Health 
Contest to cities having the most com- 
plete tuberculosis control and syphilis 
control programs. The winner in the 
tuberculosis control contest was Detroit. 
The winner in the syphilis control con- 
test was Tacoma, Wash. 

In the Rural Health Contest the win- 
ners were: Northeastern Division—Co- 
lumbia County, N. Y.; Eastern Division 

Fayette County, Ky.; Southeastern 
Division—Pike County, Miss.; North 
Central Division—Woodbury County, 
Iowa; South Central Division—Amarillo- 
Potter County, Texas; Western Division 

Clallam County, Wash. 

Special awards were also granted to 
Davidson County, Tenn.; El Paso County, 
Texas, and Shawnee County, Kan. These 
counties had previously won the contest 
twice and, in 1937, continued to main- 
tain their previous high standard. 

In addition to these winners a number 
of awards were also granted to cities 
and counties for meritorious achieve- 
ment in public health work. 
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The Regulation of Competition 


Assertinc that economic com- 
pulsion means political compulsion, 
Representative Samuel B. Pettengill 
of Indiana emphasized the oneness 
of constitutional democracy and 
competitive enterprise. “They are the 
two sides of the same shield,” he 


said: 

When either goes the other goes. When 
poth go, civil rights go, liberty of thought, 
of the press, of religion. When govern- 
ment assumes or is forced to assume the 
responsibility for the economic security 
of all its citizens it will not tolerate an 
effective opposition to the methods chos- 
en by government. 

We cannot have centralization in in- 
dustry and decentralization in govern- 


ment. When we abandon the competition 
of the open market we return to the very 


system of court favorites and sycophants 
and graft and corruption which our fath- 
ers once crossed the Atlantic to escape. 
Then business exists only by paying 


political tribute. Then the little man and 
the new idea are frozen out. Then volume 
falls and prices rise. Then decadence 
begins. Then the competition of excel- 
lence ends. Then the standard of living 
falls, for everyone—the poor most of all. 

Business men are the inescapable part- 
ners of progress. The laboratories have 
done more for mankind than the legisla- 
tures. The chemist has done more than 
the congressman, the physicist more than 
the politician 


Commenting upon the recent mes- 
sage to Congress proposing a study of 
monopoly, Mr. Pettengill continued: 





You managers of Amer- 
ican enterprise are greatly 
concerned today with prob- 
lems pressing importunate- 
ly upon your attention in 
your own companies’ af- 
fairs. But, as you grapple 
with your immediate tasks, 
don’t overlook the larger 
battlefield where constitu- 
tional democracy and the 
free competitive enterprise 
system is fighting for its 
life. The loss of liberty in 
a gallant struggle would be 
recorded by the historian 
with sorrow and regret, but 
the saddest monument ev- 
er erected over a vanished 
liberty would be that it was 
lost by men who had the 
chance and the strength to 
save it, but would not. How 
can you save it? One way 
is to vote only for candi- 
dates, regardless of party 
tags, who are pledged, and 
preferably those who have 





demonstrated under fire, ; poms 
that they will risk their Gerritt Vander Hooning, proprietor of Van’s Food 
political lives for the Con- . ae : 

stitution and free enter- Market. Grand Rapids, Mich. (facing camera), talks 
prise. over mutual problems with G. Wm. Phillips, president 


Of the need for recog- Eastern Shore Baking Co., Salisbury, Md. 


nition by government 
that there is nothing inherently bad necessary departments of research and 


in bigness, Mr. Pettengill observed: ¢*Periment, the long purse of reserves 
& & that carry it over the valleys of depres- 


In one business bigness permits the Sion. If, in such business, all these ad- 
minute subdivision of overhead, the econ- vantages of bigness over smallness are 
omies of mass buying and mass produc- constantly passed on in a better product 
tion, the ability to maintain costly but at a lower price by a management that 
feels its responsibility of trusteeship for 
owner, worker and consumer, then it 
would seem to be entitled to a favorable 
verdict in the court of public opinion. 

Paying full tribute, as we must, to the 
initiative, energy and courage of the 
“little man,” his final fate will probably 
be determined by the realities of eco- 
nomics, rather than by theories of law. 
Can he “deliver the goods” cheaper and 
better than the larger aggregation of 
capital? Does he have efficiencies and 
economies of his own to overbalance the 
efficiencies and economies of his greater 
rivals? Where does the large concern 
run into the law of diminishing economic 
returns? At what point does its size be- 
gin to be a handicap rather than a help? 
Is there such a thing as economic ele- 
phantiasis, when the giant is outrun by 
the pygmy? 

Creation of more harmonious rela- 
tions and fuller understanding be- 
tween producers and distributors was 
the theme of discussions led by a re- 
tailer and manufacturer at the con- 
ference on “Regulation of Competi- 
tion.” 

Producers should examine their 
policies that affect retailers on whom 
voxre they depend for distribution of their 


Center, facing camera, D. A. Hillstrom, Corry, Pa., president Corry-Jamestown Mfg. products, said B. F. McLain, presi- 
Co. and Mrs. Hillstrom, John V. Bowser (left) and C. A. Rowan of Westinghouse Air dent, Hart Furniture Company, Dal- 
Brake Co. lunch together before speakers discuss regulation of competition las. He pointed to the custom in many 
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W. H. Jasspon, president Memphis Chamber of Commerce receives 
grand award in Fire Waste Contest from J. S. Kemper 


Reducing National Fire Waste 


Fire waste is still a national problem. Eight thousand persons annually 
lose their lives as a result of fire, while thousands of persons are in- 
jured and many thousands are made homeless. The Chamber recogniz- 
ing that the obligation to reduce the annual fire loss is a major responsi- 
bility of all individuals, including business men, conducts the Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste Contest. The presentation of awards in the Fire 
Waste Contest has been a colorful feature of the Chamber’s Annual 
Meeting. Awards in the 1937 contest were presented by Mr. James S. 
Kemper of Chicago, Vice-President of the Chamber. 

In the past five years annual fire losses have dropped about $300,000,- 
000, a decrease of 40 per cent from the loss of 15 years ago. Some of this 
decrease is due to changes in construction, to price levels, and other 
factors. It is obvious, however, that the concerted efforts to bring fire 
prevention into prominence in every city in the country have been an 
outstanding factor in bringing about the reduction. These efforts rep- 
resent a definite contribution to the public welfare. 

The grand winner in the 1937 Fire Waste Contest, as well as the win- 
ner in the population group of cities from 250,000 to 500,000, was 
Memphis, Tenn. The winners in the other groups were as follows: 


Group I—Cities over 500,000 population—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Group III—Cities from 100,000 to 250,000—Hartford, Conn. 


Group IV—Cities from 50,000 to 100,000 


Lakewood, Ohio. 


Group V—Cities of 20,000 to 50,000—Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Group VI—Cities under 20,000 population—Lafayette, La. 
An attractive feature of the meeting was the fire prevention exhibit 


in the Chamber building. 





communities of manufacturers, rail- 
roads, banking institutions and oth- 
ers providing facilities for their em- 
ployees to buy consumer goods di- 
rectly from manufacturers or whole- 
salers, thereby depriving retailers of 
the business. 

Retailers face the usual hazards of 
business. They meet the intensity of reg- 
ular competition, and attempt to adjust 


themselves without undue complaint to 
the social, economic, and governmental 


changes of the era. But they feel that 
they have just cause for protest when 
other branches of industry engage in 
practices which are unfair to retailing. 

One of these practices is the direct 
selling to the consumer by manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and their agents in com- 
petition with their own retail distributors. 
Such selling by an organization whose 
very existence depends on the type of 
business it circumvents is unfair. 

In New York City more than 1,300 
firms make a practice of obtaining for 
their employees goods at what are sup- 
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posed to be less than regular retail prices, 
Retailers and their employees are cys. 
tomers of many of the large organiza. 
tions which set up agencies that injure 
retailing by diverting business from the 
stores. It is not only unfair for a firm 
to compete with its own customers, but 
it is short-sighted policy, and is unsound 
economically. In many cases the employ- 
ees are misled into thinking they are 
getting wholesale prices when they are 
not. This practice creates ill will among 
retailers and their employees. 


Mark J. Lacey, president, Peck, 
Stow and Wilcox, hardware manu- 
facturers of Southington, Conn., de- 
scribed methods devised by his com- 
pany for assisting retailers to im- 
prove their merchandising methods, 

“In my opinion,” he said, “instead 
of manufacturers, distributors and 
retailers trying to get the govern- 
ment to enact laws to control the 
excesses of competition, they could 
help themselves more by improving 
service to the point where it will cre- 
ate and increase sales.” 


Lowering tool prices 


CITING his own experience and 
methods, Mr. Lacey continued: 


Study convinced me that there was a 
market for tools if we could only evolve 
some method for getting prices down to 
a level that the consumer could afford 
to pay. Trying to reduce prices with our 
manufacturing costs increasing was 
simply reviving hopeless attempts al- 
ready made. We reasoned that the only 
vulnerable point was distribution. 

Our initial task was to study our com- 
plete line of tools, select types and sizes 
which are required in large volume and 
drastically eliminate all that would never 
sell in supporting quantities. We tried to 
view the problem from the standpoint of 
the consumer, planning to supply him 
with tools that would honestly answer 
his purpose but at the same time elim- 
inate every possible expense in both man- 
ufacture and distribution. 

In considering costs, it is axiomatic 
that, the larger the order, the smaller 
the unit cost. So all we had left to plan 
was how to get our large lots moving 
through the trade channels. 

Faulty pricing had long been common 
practice; not only too high but some- 
times too low final prices to the ultimate 
consumer were found. We carefully stud- 
ied all the markets that we could find 
and thus eventually ascertained what 
a tool, all angles considered, ordinarily 
should cost. 

We used the highest quality materials 
but saved everywhere we could in the 
matter of finish to keep the costs down. 
Many of the costs we eliminated were 
once considered essential. 

We placed in the hands of our whole- 
sale distributors a merchandising instru- 
ment, and they in turn supplied their 
retailers with the plan that sells more 
goods for them, profitably. That success- 
ful result insured them against unreg- 
ulated competition from each other. 

We selected our wholesale distributors 
because of their financial strength and 
their strategic location, but even more 
because they think about merchandising 
as we do and because they were willing 
and able to carry out the necessary extra 
sales effort. 

The best thing that has come out of 
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our experiment is a closer and more 
friendly relationship with our wholesal- 
ers. We have convinced them that our 
roblems are mutual and, in working 
out the details, we have found their sug- 
gestions valuable, 


Food industry’s problems 


THE problems of food distribution, 
an industry which he said requires 
the services of 1,616,000 persons, 
were discussed by Gerritt Vander 
Hooning of Grand Rapids, Mich., vice 
president of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers. He said the retail- 
ing of food is so heterogeneous an 
industry that standardization is out 
of the question and it is inconceivable 
that any type of organization ever 
can monopolize it. 

Mr. Vander Hooning deplored the 
blame heaped on the retail grocer for 
the high cost of distribution, a factor 


over which he has little control. Chief 
among the causes of distribution 
costs are the demands of Her Ma- 
jesty, the American housewife, for 
“more modern, up-to-date _ retail 
stores, specially packaged merchan- 
dise, and the like. She likes to shop 
in stores that offer a wide variety of 
merchandise, and she insists that 
these stores be convenient, pleasing, 
clean—today she even intimates that 
she wants air conditioning. She wants 
a great deal of service—including 
telephone, delivery and charge ac- 
counts—and when the American 
housewife asks for these added ser- 
vices she must be willing to pay for 
them.” 

The difficulties that beset the in- 
dividualist in business, the man who 
would prefer to stand on his own 
feet independent of government con- 
trol, were pictured by Andrew B. 
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Crichton, president of the Johnstown 
(Pa.) Coal and Coke Company. 
While opposed to government con- 
trol as a shackle to private enterprise, 
he was weakening in his resistance 
because of the pressure from all sides. 
The reason: 

Nearly all the supplies we buy in our 
industry have the prices regulated; you 
can get quotations from any number 
but the price is always the same. I don’t 
know how ‘it is done, but it is. We can’t 
do it in the coal industry because of the 
numerous units, the overproduction and 
the intense competition. 

Clem D. Johnston, president of the 
Roanoke (Va.) Public Warehouse, 
placed his finger on the crux of to- 
day’s competitive controversies when 
he said: 

We will find almost everyone united in 
condemning “unfair competition” until 
we undertake to define the term. Then 
we run into difficulty. A lot depends on 
“whose dog is bit.” 


How to Have Better Homes and Cities 


Since construction is generally re- 
garded as a main reliance in recovery, 
it was given a prominent place on the 
program. Charles F. Palmer, of Pal- 
mer, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., the most op- 
timistic of the National Council mem- 
bers who reported on business condi- 
tions, credited construction as the 
principal cause of bright prospects in 
his section. Of the half billion to be 
earmarked by the F.H.A. for slum 
clearance, he said, the Southeast ex- 
pects to get $90,000,000, and maybe 
more. Government subsidizing of con- 
struction is ‘enlightened capitalism” 
in his opinion. 

Edward P. Palmer, president of the 
Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., reviewed the industry’s 
prospects for the coming year, with 
special attention to the obstacles 
which obstruct the flow of private in- 
vestment funds into construction. 

Mr. Palmer called attention to the 
fact that the construction industry’s 
market has always been found in two 
fields : 


First, that financed by funds supplied 
by government and popularly designated 
as public works. 

Second, that financed by private funds. 


In that connection he said: 


In 1926, $9,400,000,000 (or 78 per cent of 
the total) flowed through the channels 
of private enterprise, and the remaining 
$2,600,000,000 (or 22 per cent) through 
public treasuries. The national income 
for that year was estimated at $72,000,- 
000,000. 

We may get another view of the in- 
dustry’s importance by translating dol- 
lars into man-years of labor. Statisticians 
may not agree exactly upon the formula 
to be applied but it may be assumed with- 
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Edward P. Palmer said: “No industry 
is so dependent on confidence as 
construction, Every job we do comes 
because someone is willing to make a 
long-term investment.” 


out serious error that $1,000,000 worth of 
construction will provide a year’s work 
for 650 men either at the site of the per- 
manent structure or in supplying mate- 
rials for it. 


Application of this formula shows that 
7,800,000 persons in 1926 owed their jobs 
to construction and that 6,100,000 of them 
worked by reason of privately financed 
projects. These figures when compared 
with the total number of employables in 
the nation are so impressive as to raise 
the question whether it is possible to 
have a sustained prosperity except it be 
accompanied by large employment in 
construction. 

In 1937 when private construction made 
its best showing since 1931, it provided 
work for only 2,000,000 men. The volume 
of private work picked up considerably 
in the latter half of 1936 and carried over 
into early 1937, when a decline set in. 
Many familiar with the method of financ- 
ing private work believe that this decline 
was directly chargeable to the provisions 
of the 1936 Revenue Act which initiated 
the Undistributed Profits Tax. That was 
the condition when we entered 1938 and 
there has been little improvement since. 


Volume may be low 


IT DOES not now appear that the Con- 
gress at this session will remove existing 
deterrents to the flow of funds into pri- 
vate construction. The prospects for the 
remainder of the year are, therefore, that 
the construction volume in the private 
field will not equal last year’s. If it does, 
it will probably be in housing, where the 
Federal Housing Administration is mak- 
ing a great effort to promote building by 
private contractors through the insur- 
ance of mortgages. 

In the field of public works, federal 
and state programs for road construction 
are definite for the present year under ex- 
isting legislation. The proposal to con- 
tinue federal aid to the states for the 
next two years on the same basis will 
probably be acted upon favorably by 
both Houses of Congress within the next 
several weeks. Appropriations for flood 
control, reclamation work and the usual 
public buildings will probably not be cur- 
tailed. 

It appears that the 1937 level, $2,500,- 
000,000 in public works, will be available 





to our industry. The great uncertainty 
which faces us is occasioned by the leg- 
islation now under consideration. Should 
large appropriations be made for the 
Works Progress Administration without 
restriction as to its use, it is not unlikely 
that we shall lose some of this volume. 
This organization, during the past two 
years, has encroached more and more 
upon the field of private enterprise, in 
many cases exerting pressure upon local 
officials to turn the job over to W.P.A., 
even after contractors, in good faith, had 
submitted bids for the work. 

The offer to supply all the labor with- 
out cost to the municipality constitutes 
a form of competition which we are pow- 
erless to meet, and furthermore, in our 
opinion, a practice so destructive in prin- 
ciple that its effects eventually may be 
disastrous to all. Many contractors have 
already succumbed to this competition, 
especially the smaller operators on mu- 
nicipal work, contractors whose annual 
gross never exceeded $100,000. 

Further uncertainty is added to our 
condition by bills introduced by Senator 
Wagner and Representative Healey. 
These bills require that every contract 
to which the United States or any agency 
of the United States is a party for the 
manufacture, processing, construction or 
furnishing of materials, supplies or ar- 
ticles of any kind shall include covenants 
by the contractor on behalf of himself, 
his subcontractors and any other person 
who has any part in the preparation of 
materials that 

“(a) They will conform with all certifi- 
cations of representatives, orders and de- 
cisions issued by the Board pursuant to 
the National Labor Relations Act, in any 
proceeding before the Board under said 
Act to which such contractor, subcon- 
tractor or other person has been or may 
be a party; and that 

“(b) They will not engage in any un- 
fair labor practice defined in Section 8 of 
the National Labor Relations Act and 
will comply with any certification of the 
representatives of their employees by the 
Board, regardless of whether such con- 
tractor, subcontractor or other person is 
otherwise subject to the provisions of 
this Act.” 


Small home building 


ERNEST T. TRIGG, president of the 
National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, and chairman of the Na- 
tional Housing Advisory Council, 
spoke on “Industry Programs to Pro- 
mote Small Home Building.” He es- 
timated the present housing shortage 
at between 2,250,000 and 2,500,000 
dwelling units. In reviewing this sub- 
ject he said: 

When we realize that the peak year 
in home building was in 1925 when 894,000 
homes in urban and non-farm areas were 
built, we get a clear picture of the stimu- 
lation to employment of men and capital 
and the revival of general business which 
will occur when we really go to work 
making up this shortage plus the usual 
additional needs which are estimated as 
450,000 a year. 


Plans of the steel, cement, clay 
products, and lumber industries and 
the efforts of the American Gas As- 
sociation and other groups to promote 
small house construction were out- 
lined. The speaker also urged the 
necessity of closer cooperation of 
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the several factors in the building 
industry with each other: 

While individual efforts further to re- 
duce the cost of a completed home should 
be continued, the results will fall short 
of the maximum unless all the factors 
in the building industry come to realize 
that they have a common interest in the 
final objective—the finished home... . 
To illustrate, I call attention to what I 
feel is the real opportunity for making 
further reductions in the cost of small 
homes. This lies in the direction of stand- 
ardizing the materials used, having them 
brought to the job cut, threaded, and 
otherwise prepared to be immediately 
assembled without the delay and expense 
of fitting and finishing on the job. 

I can see no reason why the type of 
homes we are talking about cannot in 
effect become really an assembled job 
just as the manufacture of automobiles 
is today, by having parts made which fit 
exactly and which are put together in the 
factory practically automatically, making 
possible tremendous mass production. 


Would mean more jobs 


THIS does not necessarily mean de- 
stroying the individuality of homes in a 
community, each of which can be made 
to have a somewhat different appearance. 
It does mean, however, that the detailed 
designing of such homes would be based 
upon the use of standardized materials. 
So far as labor is concerned, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume hearty cooperation in 
obtaining such reductions. I say this be- 
cause it would result in the building of 
thousands of homes where only a few 
are being built today and thereby insure 
employment for building mechanics for 
a more substantial percentage of their 
time and over a much longer period. 

The Structural Clay Products In- 
stitute, Mr. Trigg pointed out, is fea- 
turing six homes, three of which are 
original designs for brick homes and 
three are re-designs of Federal Hous- 
ing Administration homes to show 
brick construction. The Institute is 
definitely concentrating on the low- 
cost market. 

The American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute is encouraging the use of steel in 
small homes and has issued informa- 
tive pamphlets on the progress made. 

The Producers’ Council is cooperat- 
ing with the Shelter Division of the 
New York World’s Fair and has rec- 
ommended that all Fair activities 
dealing directly with shelter be in- 
tegrated. 

The American Gas Association is 
offering two substantial prize compe- 
titions, one for architects for the de- 
sign of homes and the other for build- 
ers for the construction of homes. 
The Association will distribute $23,- 
700 in these prizes. 

The housing program of the Port- 
land Cement Association has been 
developed in cooperation with con- 
crete products manufacturers, small 
concrete contractors, and through 
personal work with architects and 
home builders. Plans for some of the 
F.H.A. low-cost houses have been pre- 
pared by the industry and made avail- 
able to these groups. 


, 


An outstanding activity for pro. 
moting small home building, Mr 
Trigg said, is the National Smalj 
Homes Demonstration Program. 

It was initiated by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association and the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Associg- 
tion. Twenty or more national associg- 
tions, together with several individua] 
concerns in the building material indys- 
try have joined together in this activity 
for a consolidation of promotion efforts, 
The theory on which this demonstration 
program is built and its plan of operation 
are sound. It is a practical, realistic way 
of “doing something” to show that smal} 
homes in the price range of families with 
moderate and low incomes can and will] 
be built. 

The new program is based on the con- 
viction that a sales approach to the prob- 
lem will be more immediately productive 
than scientific efforts completely to over- 
haul the present American home-building 
system. 

The local application of these in- 
dustry programs was discussed by C, 
I. Cheyney of Bluefield, W. Va. He 
stressed the inherently localized char- 
acter of residential building and stat- 
ed that its problems could not be 
solved without local initiative and 
cooperation. He felt that the building 
industry would benefit itself and the 
public by proper sales approach to the 
problem of stimulating and widening 
the market for small homes. He off- 
ered concrete examples of results 
which had been obtained in Blue- 
field and other communities where 
the number of houses built had been 
doubled and tripled as a result of 
intelligent selling. 


To encourage local efforts 


WALTER R. McCORNACK, chair- 
man of the Housing Committee of the 
American Institute of Architects, and 
Russell G. Greviston, president of the 
Producers’ Council, made an impor- 
tant announcement with reference to 
a plan to provide architectural service 
with respect to design, planning and 
supervision for builders in the small 
house field. 

The purpose is to encourage local 
efforts, such as those developed in 
Memphis and other cities. The plan 
ties in with the encouragement given 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board of good homes design and su- 
pervised construction in the Federal 
Home Loan Bank system. It was 
pointed out that, in an increasing 
number of localities, large and small, 
lending institutions are offering home 
builders good design and supervision 
of construction. It is hoped that the 
program of the Small Homes Commit- 
tee of the American Institute of Arch- 
itects and the Producers’ Council will 
extend these pioneering efforts on a 
broad scale with the complete coop- 
eration of the home building and 
home selling industry. 
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Peace and Trade Among the Nations 


Thos, Watson speaking at the International Chamber of Commerce Dinner. Left 
to right next to Mr. Watson, Assistant Sec. of State Messersmith, Dr. Ross, former 
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president of the Canadian C. of C, and Silas Strawn 


A BELIEF in fewer restrictions on 
world trade, leading to an eventual 
end to most of the national trade bar- 
riers, was re-affirmed. “The division 
of labor on an international scale” 
is the general objective, as phrased 
by one of the speakers. Reciprocal 
trade agreements were generally en- 
dorsed and the super-nationalism 
which seeks a self-contained economy 
as the greatest good was deplored 
as unsound. 

In a speech on “National Defense” 
which at once drew critical comment 
from Rome and Berlin newspapers, 
Secretary of War Harry H. Wood- 
ring declared that the great democra- 
cies are deeply concerned in a con- 
stantly improved standard of living, 
which “can come only in an orderly 
world in which treaties are observed 
and the fundamental decencies of in- 
ternational law are respected.” 


The democracies have an overwhelm- 
ing material as well as moral interest in 
a law-abiding world. ... There seems to 
be no question that the Japanese occu- 
pation of Manchuria in 1931 was the 
beginning of a chain of events that led 
directly to much of the present difficulty 
in which the world finds itself. Four years 
later Germany announced its adoption 


of re-armament and conscription in vi- 
olation of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
the next year came the occupation of 
the Rhineland....In the same year with 
German conscription came the Italian 
attack upon Ethiopia, which was ad- 
judged by the League of Nations a viola- 
tion of the League Covenant which Italy 
had signed. 


Checking aggression 


AS A friend of peace and as one who 
is heavily charged with responsibility 
for its maintenance, Secretary Wood- 
ring talked in practical terms and 
without emotion. He said: 


You may ask whether it is possible to 
check aggression without resorting to 
armed force. I believe it is. The founda- 
tion of a nation’s military strength is 
economic strength. In economic strength 
the democracies are far stronger than 
the autocracies. 

The potential strength of the great 
peace-loving nations is the _ essential 
stabilizing influence in the world today. 
But the mere existence of this potential 
strength is not enough, as has been 
demonstrated. Take a common illustra- 
tion: If policemen were under strict or- 
ders never to use force, how effective 
would they be in maintaining order? If a 
nation were similarly bound never to 
resort to any sort of force, economic or 
military, except in case of actual inva- 
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sion, how long would its rights 
be respected in an anarchistic 
world? 

It is necessary, therefore, 
for us to continue to maintain 
our army and our navy, as 
strong and as efficient as the 
world situation warrants. 
They will not, of themselves, 
involve us in war, but their 
existence will render our peace 
more secure. 


Speaking of the influence 
which the English-speaking 
peoples can exert on world 
stability, Lt. Col. J. H. 
Woods of Calgary, Canada, 
chairman of the Canadian 
Section, Empire Press 
Union, said: 


During our generation, the 
world has lost something that 
it once possessed. You may 
think of it in such terms as 
you wish—terms of religion, of 
ethics, of physical morals, of 
business principles, of char- 
acter. But, in whatever terms 
you think of it, there is some- 
thing we have lost. We have 
not been fitting ourselves to 
transmit to those who follow 
us a code equal to that which 
our fathers left to us. To re- 
cover that vision, to create a 
new ideal in the human heart 
is the mission and the duty 
today of the English-speaking 
peoples. Commerce alone will 
not do it. Commerce is only a result of 
conditions, not a cause of them, except 
materially. Thought alone will do it. 

Here, then, is a continent belonging to 
you and me, a cgntinent that has within 
it great promises of future happiness 
and prosperity for millions. We are the 
highway of the world. Remember that 
we stand in a sort of “no man’s land” 
between great warring forces: the forces 
that would impose upon Europe the 
autocracy of trained dictatorships, the 
forces that would spread through the 
world the principles of Soviet Russia, 
with the destruction of religion—and 
from our point of view the debasement 
of the home—and the forces that across 
the Pacific are reaching out to hundreds 
of millions of humble people to make of 
them a unified body, that will take pos- 
session spiritually and materially of a 
great continent. 


LOHR 


The best safeguard is to cherish 
freedom, Colonel Woods declared— 
freedom of thought and intercourse 
in our domestic affairs. 

Our important export market for 
agricultural products can be destroy- 
ed in two ways, said William L. Clay- 
ton, of Anderson, Clayton & Com- 
pany, Houston. One is the raising of 
tariffs on imported goods so high as 
to diminish effectually the dollar buy- 
ing power of our customers abroad. 
The other is the adoption of govern- 
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mental devices intended to peg the 
price of our agricultural surpluses. 
Both plans have been followed since 
1930, he stated, but a price-pegging 
device is now the chief reliance for 
restoring farm prosperity. 


In the United States, agricultural dis- 
tress resulting from the new economic 
nationalism has been greatly intensified 
by government loans, government price- 
pegging and government-subsidized cur- 
tailment of production. Such measures 
grow out of the mistaken notion that the 
United States Government can fix the 
price of world crops such as cotton and 
wheat. The experience of 2,000 years cries 
out to the contrary. 

In our own interest we must make 
available to other nations our great sur- 
pluses of food, fiber and other raw mate- 
rials at competitive world prices and on 
terms which will make other things than 
gold valid for payment. We already have 
their gold. 

Hand in hand with a liberalized foreign 
trade policy must go the abandonment 
of all measures which artificiaily raise 
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our prices of farm and industrial prod- 
ucts. Indeed, if price equilibrium is to 
be measurably restored, the things which 
the farmer buys must be cheapened. In 
some industries wages undoubtedly have 
been pushed too high, but prices, under 
the generous protection of the tariff, 
have in some cases been pushed still 
higher. Labor and capital must both 
make concessions. 


Thomas J. Watson, New York City, 
president of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, said of foreign 
trade as a factor in world peace: 


Today the International Chamber has 
representatives in 51 countries. At our 
last Biennial Congress in Berlin in June, 
1937, more than a thousand business, fi- 
nancial, and educational leaders unan- 
imously agreed upon a constructive pro- 
gram for strengthening the economic 
foundations of peace. This program em- 
phasizes the need of a freer flow of goods 
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and services among nations in order to 
raise living standards and promote the 
welfare and security of people every- 
where. When we have a freer flow of 
goods both ways across borders, we will 
have no need for soldiers marching 
across those borders. 

Two years ago the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace organ- 
ized a joint committee the purpose of 
which was to make a survey of the world 
economic situation. This committee has 
recommended a program which has five 
objectives. 

. Stabilization of currencies. 

. Readjustment of trade barriers. 

. Settlement of international debts. 
. Limitation of armaments. 

. The proper distribution of raw ma- 
terials, food and clothing through- 
out the world. 


Cle Ne 


The theory of economic self-suf- 
ficiency was analyzed by James A. 
Farrell, New York City, chairman of 
the National Foreign Trade Council, 
in these words: 


No nation is self-sufficient in the matter 
of raw materials. The United States ig 
no exception. It is only in recent years 
that the question of availability of raw 
materials has become a burning politica] 
issue which disturbs world peace. What, 
then, are the real causes of deficiency of 
raw materials of which some European 
countries complain? 

A chief cause, of course, is the jin- 
ability of these countries, through lack 
of foreign exchange and owing to inter- 
nal economic instability, to buy the raw 
materials required. The countries pro- 
ducing raw materials for export are 
eager to solve their own domestic prob- 
lems by an increase in exports. The 
United States, Great Britain and other 
countries have found no difficulty in pur- 
chasing from abroad the materials they 
need. 


George P. Auld, partner of Haskins 
and Sells, New York City, strongly 
advocated continuance and enlarge- 
ment of the American reciprocity 
program. Of the basic theory under- 
lying it, he said: 

Based on the figures of the Department 
of Commerce it would obviously be too 
simple a conclusion that, on the export 
side, the case for the trade agreements 
has been conclusively made. On the other 
hand, as to imports, if a defender of the 
program were to argue that its success 
to date is demonstrated by the smaller 


John R. Ford (left) of the Berkowitz En- 
velope Co., Des Moines, Iowa and Frank 
Cornell of the Cornell Tractor Co., Sali- 
nas, Calif., compare notes before the ses- 
sion starts. Below, Dr. Owen Smith (left) 
of Portland, Maine and General John H. 
Schouten of the Schouten-White Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., get acquainted at 
lunchtime in the court 
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increase in imports from agreement 
countries relatively to those from non- 
agreement countries, he would be guilty 
of a double error. Not only would he be 
ignoring important special reasons for 
the increases in imports from non-agree- 
ment countries but he would also be 
betrayed by a fallacy regarding inter- 
national trade which no modern econo- 
mist could accept. The old idea that ex- 
ports mean gain and imports mean loss 
dates from the out-worn theories of the 
mercantilists, who wanted only to ex- 
port goods and to import gold. 

It must be repeated that trade is an 
exchange of commodities which creates 
added activity and new income on both 
sides, that exports are paid for by im- 
ports, and that imports provide materials 
necessary for the operation of industry 
and the satisfaction of the consumer. 

The all-embracing advantage claimed 
for the program is that new movements 
of trade outward and inward augment 
each other. They create, if circumstances 
are favorable, an upward spiral of re- 
ciprocal increases in buying power. When 
the spiral begins to mount and new buy- 
ing power is created on both sides, the 
question of dislocation of protected in- 


dustries becomes unimportant or non- 
existent. 
Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, 


chairman of the United States Mari- 
time Commission, reminded Chamber 
members that more than 90 per cent 
of our trade fleet on the high seas 
will be obsolete within the next four 
years. He viewed this as “a deplor- 
able situation, fraught with danger- 
ous consequences, both to our com- 
merce and our national security.” 
The nation has neglected to provide 
for replacements. 


Among the eight principal maritime 
powers of the world, on the basis of 
fleets engaged in international trade, we 
stand fourth in size, sixth in speed, and 
seventh, or next to last, in age. 

While our failure to provide for an 
adequate and regulated replacement pro- 
gram for the merchant fleet is lament- 
able, there have been some extenuating 
reasons. Investigations, financial and 
labor troubles, the depression, misman- 
agement and extravagance, and the vacil- 
lating governmental policies of which the 
American shipping industry has been 
the victim in the past decade, have not 
been conducive to either normal or 
healthy development. 

As a consequence of our neglect, our 
replacement needs today have become 
tremendous. Our total seagoing fleet con- 
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sists of 1,422 vessels of 2,000 tons and 
more aggregating 8,470,000 tons. Of this 
fleet, 1,305 ships of 7,402,000 tons will be 
obsolete by 1942. To replace all the ships 
now nearing obsolescence would require 
the construction of 261 vessels totalling 
about 1,500,000 tons a year for the next 
five years. Such a program would cost 
about $2,500,000,000. 

Badly as the merchant marine needs 
new ships, there is no thought of such 
a prodigious undertaking. We plan a 
more conservative approach. 

From the standpoint of national de- 
fense which is the Government’s primary 
interest in creating a strong merchant 
marine, our minimum needs, according 
to the Navy’s experts, require 500 ships 
within the next ten years. These vessels, 
it has been estimated, will cost $1,250,- 
000,000. Although still pretentious, this 
represents a more rational program and 
one that should be within our capabili- 
ties. 


Lawrence M. Judd, former Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii, said that the sums 
spent by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments in making a great military and 
naval base of Pearl Harbor and the 
Island of Ooahu were a good invest- 
ment for the national defense. 


Exchanging Goods and Ideas 


Recent events have made a re- 
examination of facilities and trends 
in transportation and communication 
particularly timely. Of special in- 
terest at the moment is the situation 
of the railroads and what Congress 
can and should do to help them avert 
a crisis. 

“The immediate situation of the 
railroads is critical in the extreme,” 
was the deliberate opinion expressed 
by J. J. Pelley, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. Con- 
trary to popular opinion, Mr. Pelley 
said, railroad troubles are not due to 
deterioration of service, lack of effi- 
ciency in operation, or increased bur- 
dens of financial structure. The whole 
story is told in one simple condition— 
too little traffic, and at rates below 
cost. This deficiency traces to the gen- 
eral depression and diversion of traf- 
fic to other forms of transportation. 

In Mr. Pelley’s view, the railroads 
have not received equality of treat- 
ment in the matter of government 
subsidies. They would prefer no sub- 
sidies at all but, if competing forms 
of transportation are to receive them, 
the railroads should share in propor- 
tion. 

Among the remedies recommended 
by Mr. Pelley to relieve the present 
situation were: 

An increase in rates, plus greater free- 
dom for the carrier to exercise judgment 
in fixing the rates on traffic. 


A 15 per cent reduction in wages. 
An end to reduced rates on govern- 


ment traffic by repeal of the land grant 
statute. 

Withdrawal of Federal Barge Line 
competition. 

Better regulation of water transporta- 
tion. 

Repeal of the Long and Short Haul 
clause of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


New issues in other fields of trans- 
portation and communication were 
discussed under three heads—modern 
highway programming, aviation re- 
quirements to meet trends in airplane 
design, and the possibilities of the 
American broadcasting system. 

Frank T. Sheets, president, Port- 
land Cement Association, and former- 
ly chief highway engineer of Illinois, 
outlined major purposes of the com- 
prehensive surveys being made joint- 
ly in 44 states by the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads and state 
highway departments, which he re- 
gards as one of the greatest contribu- 
tions yet made to highway develop- 
ment. The surveys will reveal, for ex- 
ample, the character and distribution 
of traffic on the highways, the habits 
of highway use by both urban and 
rural people, condition of the high- 
ways and the work needed on them, 
the sources of highway revenue and 
numerous other facts from which ra- 
tional programs for development can 
be prepared. 

Mr. Sheets asserted that, in spite 
of the remarkable record in highway 
development in the past, our high- 
way system is not adequate for pres- 


ent, let alone future, needs. This ap- 
plies to metropolitan centers, where 
lack of free-flowing traffic arteries 
results in traffic congestion and dan- 
gerous conditions; to our principal 
highways, which need modernizing; 
and to our farm-to-market roads, 
which farmers are demanding to 
market their products. 

Meanwhile, highway revenues are 
being diverted to other purposes or 
being spent on highways of purely 
local use, while some are urging high- 
way holidays and others super-high- 
ways. The fact-finding surveys near- 
ing completion, he said, afford an op- 


‘portunity to establish a well balanced 


highway program but, to accomplish 
this, civic organizations must rally to 
the support of officials in developing 
sound conclusions, evolving adequate 
plans for future highway develop- . 
ment and getting the necessary legis- 
lation passed. 

A recent survey indicates that more 
than $3,600,000,000 worth of im- 
provements are badly needed on our 
main-trunk highway system alone. He 
said that we face an era of unprece- 
dented highway development, which 
can be had without increased taxation 
if, by modern programming, we plan 
intelligently and use our highway 
funds wisely. 

V. G. Iden, secretary, American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, Inc., 
said that, although highways have 
been developed to open up the hinter- 
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land they have failed dismally to 
serve the great bulk of motor traffic. 
Although 90 per cent of the automo- 
biles in the United States are owned 
by residents of cities, little of the 
tax revenues collected from them are 
spent on urban highways. 

The greatest need today in high- 
way building, Mr. Iden believes, is to 
construct express highways through 
congested centers, as is already being 
done in small degree. He 
held that not only safety, 
but also economics, de- 
mands this; that business 
establishments are mov- 
ing out of the cities to es- 
cape congestion ; that the 
price of virtually every 
commodity is increased 
by the delays to delivery 
trucks in congested traf- 
fic. 


Favors elevation 


HE held that neither 
street widenings nor by- 
pass routes solve the 
problem, which in his 
judgment can in most 
cases be met only by ele- 
vated highways. 

A. E. Raymond, vice 
president, Douglas Air- 
craft Company, Inc., 
stated that, although air- 
planes larger than any 
' previously used are to be 
built for a number of the 
major air lines, they will 
require no super-airports 
or other material changes 
in present-day airport 
design. He pointed out, 
however, that the air- 
ports in some major cities 
should be enlarged for present type 
airplanes as much as for the future. 

The new type planes to which Mr. 
Raymond referred are four-engine 
ships. The adoption of four engines is 
a safety feature to make available two 
engines even if two fail, the mathe- 
matical possibility of more than two 
engines failing in the course of a sin- 
gle flight being negligible. The en- 
gines are large, because engines of 
large power are cheaper and lighter 
per horsepower. Mr. Raymond saw no 
likelihood, however, of further in- 
creases in size, and gave figures to 
show that runway dimensions and 
other airport facilities adequate for 
present types of airplanes will be 
more than sufficient for the new types. 

Referring to the landing character- 
istics of the new types, Mr. Raymond 
asserted that, with the new tricycle 
landing gear, they will be able to land 
directly from a gliding descent with- 
out danger of bouncing and no tend- 
ency to ground loop. 
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He also described provisions to 
“pressurize” the air in the new planes 
to permit them to fly at altitudes of 
from 16,000 to 20,000 feet without 
discomfort to passengers or crew. 
This would bring them above the 
highest mountains in the United 
States and above many of the storms. 

With these large planes, intermedi- 
ate stops will be relatively infrequent, 
and they therefore will not: require 





Joe C. Trees, of the Benetum-Trees Oil Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
John E, Galvin of the Ohio Steel Foundry Co. of Canton look 


over a program to determine which meetings they will attend 


changes at the intermediate land- 
ing fields. The intermediate points 
will be regularly served by feeder 
planes which, he said, will present 
no airport problems. Double-decked 
seaplanes for transoceanic flights 
are a likely development of the near 
future, and these may require extra 
long runways and extra large cleared 
and patrolled areas at a few terminal 
airports. 

Lenox R. Lohr, president, National 
Broadcasting Company, gave a brief 
review of the development of broad- 
casting in the United States. He point- 
ed out that, in 1926 when the first 
network of broadcasting stations was 
brought together, there came into be- 
ing the greatest means of mass com- 
munication that the world had ever 
known. 

Mr. Lohr cited four characteristics 
of broadcasting to account for its 
powerful influence: 


1. The vastness of its coverage. 
2. Its immediate effectiveness. 


3. Its appeal to the emotions as well as 
the intellect. 
4. Its power to motivate to action. 


He told of the experience of a com- 
mentator who, without previous ar. 
rangement, invited his friends to tele. 
graph messages to him without cost 
and 260,000 such messages came in, 
When a fictitious character in a popu- 
lar family sketch offered seeds from 
her petunia bed for a dime, a million 
dimes were received. 

Mr. Lohr stated that, 
because of this power of 
radio, his company felt 
it necessary to bar dra- 
matized political broad- 
casts, and scrutinize and 
edit with great care 
scripts intended for 
broadcasting. The suc- 
cess of broadcasting as a 
commercial institution, 
he asserted, depends on 
giving the public contin- 
uous service of a high 
order, “knowing that the 
severest censor is the 
thumb and forefinger of 
the American public.” 


Gives both sides 


EFFORT is made, he 
said, to give equal oppor- 
tunity for discussion on 
controversial public is- 
sues. His company has 
sought to restrict discus- 
sions of controversial is- 
sues to sustaining time 
that is, time during 
which the broadcasting 
company bears the costs 
of the program as distin- 
guished from commercial 
periods. When opinions 
subject to dissent have crept into 
commercial program arrangements 
have been made to present the op- 
posing views. 

Mr. Lohr felt it necessary that the 
Government should regulate technical 
facilities to prevent chaos on air chan- 
nels. He thought the period for li- 
censes could well be increased from 
the present six months to three years 
to aid in stabilizing the industry. He 
raised questions as to whether the 
Government should censor programs, 
should say what price should be paid 
in the transfer of ownership of sta- 
tions, or should inquire into account- 
ing procedures and personnel matters. 

He stated that, in carrying out the 
policies outlined by him, the Amer- 
ican system of broadcasting stands 
almost alone in a world in which radio 
is being used extensively for propa- 
ganda purposes by dictatorial govern- 
ments. He is content to leave the 
stamp of final approval or disapproval 
to the American public. 
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Insurance Achievements and Problems 


Tue ENORMOUS growth of insur- 
ance, notwithstanding the rigors of 
depression times, has made insur- 
ance companies the custodians of a 
large block of the nation’s savings. 
The financial implications in this fact 
provided a timely topic for discussion, 
as did some of the other newer prob- 
lems in the field. Among these are the 
increasing accident hazard created by 
mechanized industry and the auto- 
mobile, and increased labor strife. 

America’s investment in insurance 
was graphically pictured by O. J. 
Arnold, of the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company. He pointed 
out that more than one-third of our 
national wealth is protected by loss 
from fire and, in the life insurance 
field, human values are insured in an 
amount well exceeding one year’s in- 
come for the nation as a whole. 

In another field, casualty insurance 
protects millions of policyholders 
against various other contingencies. 
Referring particularly to life insur- 
ance, he stated that, at the close of 
1937, more than 64,000,000 Amer- 
icans carried life insurance, averag- 
ing $1,700 for each policyholder and 
totalling $110,000,000,000—an all 
time high. The assets of the life in- 
surance companies, representing as 
they do savings of the country’s 
64,000,000 policyholders, aggregate 
more than $25,000,000,000—an aver- 
age of approximately $400 for each 
policyholder. 

Insurance management over a long 
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The Annual Meeting offers an unusual opportunity for getting 
together and exchanging viewpoints. Visiting here are George M. 
Gray, Sec., Ohio Hardware Mutual Ins. Co., (center front) and 
to his left around the table, W. H. G. Kegg, Sec. Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Ins. Co., Mansfield, Ohio; H. Clay Evans Johnson of the 


period, by encouraging fire waste con- 
trol, better sanitation and better 
health and other measures, has gradu- 
ally reduced insurance costs to the 
public. However, Mr. Arnold called 
attention to the impossibility of find- 
ing suitable investments for life in- 
surance funds. Cash is piling up and 
there is no demand for it. Since in- 
terest income is a factor in determin- 
ing insurance costs, unless business 
is permitted to expand, the net result 
inevitably must be an adjustment up- 
ward in these costs. 

William B. Daly, Manager of Mines, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
of Butte, Mont., traced the work of 
his company since 1912 in reducing 
health and accident hazards. More 
than 20 years ago his company recog- 
nized the seriousness of the dust haz- 
ard and launched a program to mini- 
mize it. By installing large surface 
fans to increase the quantity of air 
circulating through the mines which 
would dilute the dust concentrations 
and quickly draw the air out, they 
were able to effect great improve- 
ments. The quantity of air was 
trebled, he said. 

Their next step was to correct the 
conditions that created high concen- 
trations of dust in the underground 
atmosphere. The use of dry drills 
was stopped and only wet drills are 
used. Furthermore, every place in the 
mines where dust may be created is 
sprinkled with water and all blasting 
must be done at the end of each shift. 





of Grand Rapids 
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The fans then draw out the dust- 
laden air caused by blasting before 
the next shift enters. As a further 
precaution, roads and yards around 
the collars of the intake shafts are 
oiled, water sprays and compressed 
air-water blasts are installed in the 
operating shafts at different eleva- 
tions and in skip loading pockets, 
main haulage ways and inlet air 
courses are periodically wet down. 


Dust hazard mastered 


TOPS of raises and main travelways 
are provided with sprinkling hose 
and all dead-end working places are 
equipped with blower and flexible 
tubing for auxiliary ventilation. Ac- 
cording to the speaker, the dust haz- 
ard in the Butte mines has been 
mastered to the point where it is 
impossible for a workman to con- 
tract silicosis in a degree which 
will incapacitate him from doing 
regular work during his normal life- 
time. 

Hubert O. Wolfe, insurance attor- 
ney of Milwaukee, said that labor dis- 
turbances with the resultant strikes, 
riots and civil commotion have cre- 
ated new insurance problems and a 
widespread demand for policies af- 
fording coverage for losses arising 
from such sources. He stated that in- 
surance companies have responded to 
these new demands and are now writ- 
ing policies in practically every state 
covering damages resulting from 
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Interstate Life & Accident Company, Chattanooga; Wade H. 
Adams, vice president, Southern Biscuit Co., Richmond; E. P. 
Hubbell, real estate operator, Washington, D. C.; Harry M. 
Wimer of Harry Wimer, Inc., Butler, Pa., and Lawrence W. Smith 
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riots, civil commotions and strikes. 

Insurance against damage arising 
from strikes, lock-outs and labor dis- 
putes is of comparatively recent ori- 
gin, said Mr. Wolfe. While there is 
but little judicial authority interpret- 
ing the risks in losses caused by 
strikes and riots, these policies and 
riders do state their inclusions and 
exclusions with much exactness, clar- 
ity and precision. 

S. Bruce Black, president of the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, 
summarized briefly some of the pres- 
ent legislative trends in the automo- 
bile accident field. He said that prob- 
ably not more than one-third of the 
automobile owners in the nation are 
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financially able to pay for damages 
their cars may cause, even including 
those who have voluntarily bought 
liability insurance. 

Inability of the victims of auto- 
mobile accidents to recover damages 
they are legally entitled to receive 
because the negligent car owner is 
unable to pay is a serious problem and 
has long been so recognized by the 
legislatures of all states. 

The public, including those who 
own cars and those who do not, is 
interested in the problem and will 
sooner or later choose a solution. In- 
surance is certain to be a necessary 
part of that solution. Mr. Black said 
he was interested in having this in- 


surance provided under a competitive 
system by private carriers. 

A system of regulated private com. 
petitive insurance is best, he held, be. 
cause it has the most promise for the 
prevention of accidents, which must 
always be the first objective in this 
battle against human wastage. Com. 
petition in service among carriers has 
greatly reduced the fire cost in this 
country by encouraging fire preven. 
tion. It also has made for great say. 
ings in human suffering and economic 
losses by stimulating prevention of 
industrial accidents. And, in Mr, 
Black’s view, it will make a like con. 
tribution to the prevention of auto- 
mobile accidents. 


The Business Interest in Farms 


Acricutrure was a depressed 
industry even in the Twenties. Then, 
as now, its economic interdependence 
with business for the mutual pros- 
perity of both was generally under- 
stood to be one of the keys to pros- 
perity. Which is the cause and which 
the effect, where to start spinning the 
cycle of prosperity, is a question that 
the economists have not answered. 
Without attempting to supply the an- 
swer, but in the effort to show each 
side how much it depends on the oth- 
er, this was selected as the topic for 
the Agricultural Round Table Con- 
ference. 

The influence of agriculture on gen- 
eral prosperity was discussed by 
Chester C. Davis, formerly adminis- 
trator of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, and now a 
member of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve Bank. Joe H. 
Anderson of Thompson, Ia., a former 
member of the Iowa Legislature and 
a farm operator, took the other side 
of the question—the relation of in- 
dustrial activity to farm prosperity. 

Mr. Davis pointed out that there 
are fields where consumer buying 
power practically controls the size of 
farm income and clear cases in which 
farm buying power leads directly to 
increased industrial activity. For ex- 
ample, mail order and small town de- 
partment store sales declined 50 per 
cent from 1929 to 1932, while farm in- 
come fell from $10,500,000,000 to 
$4,300,000,000, or 58 per cent. By 
1937, farm income had increased 96 
per cent and mail order and small 
town department store sales had in- 
creased 93 per cent. 

These figures, he said, bear out 
the contention that, if farm income 
could be stabilized through a well 
balanced farm production program, 


much progress would have been made 
toward eliminating the extreme fluc- 
tuations in industrial production and 
employment. 

The wide swing in farm and food 
prices relative to all other prices 
dominates to a large extent the gen- 
eral level in periods of falling prices 
and of rising prices as well, he said. 

An important phase of the farm 
problem as depicted by Mr. Davis is 
that of inventory. It arises from 
fluctuations, not so much in demand 
as in supply, over which the farmers 
have little immediate control. Indus- 
try has various means of dealing with 
an analogous situation. What the 
farmer should do when his inventory 
becomes excessive is a question that, 
according to Mr. Davis, promises to 
become an important one for business 
men. 

The break in industrial activity 
which has taken place in the past nine 
months has been materially cush- 
ioned by the relatively high farm in- 
come, he said. Recently, because of 
large inventories of wheat, cotton and 
corn, farm incomes have been declin- 
ing. Under these circumstances, the 
efforts of the nation should be di- 
rected toward preventing falling farm 
income from adding to the depth of 
the business downswing. 

Joe H. Anderson of Thompson, 
Ia., former member of the Iowa State 
Legislature and a farm operator, dis- 
cussed the other side of the ques- 
tion—the relation of industrial activ- 
ity to agricultural prosperity. He 
offered a justification of the new pro- 
gram for the regimentation of agri- 
culture on the ground that farmers 
learned the idea from business men. 
Of the competitive aspect of the prob- 
lem he said: 

Because agriculture is one of the most 
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highly competitive industries in this 
country, we have become keenly con- 
scious that this competitive system which 
we would retain with all the glory of 
its accomplishments is, in its essence, 
cold, ruthless, and is becoming more 
fierce and furious every day, not between 
individuals, but between larger and lar- 
ger groups of individuals, greater and 
greater combinations of capital. When 
we try to regiment ourselves to meet this 
prevailing condition, we are not thinking 
in terms of bureaucracy, or autocracy, 
or collectivism. We simply seek to mob- 
ilize our industry for mutual protection 
in the full knowledge that the law of the 
“survival of the fittest” still holds. 

Since regimentation has become such 
an ugly word perhaps I should take the 
precaution to say that, as I here use it, 
the word simply means orderly, planned, 
systematic cooperation designed to in- 
sure concerted action on a united front 
in our forward progressive movement 
toward equality for the farm in our 
national economy. We are not Fascist 
minded and we abhor Communism. We 
believe that the fundamental principle 
of democracy requires that the Govern- 
ment write the rules and referee the 
game but should not play the game. 


And with regard to reciprocal mar- 
kets: 


Industrial activity is an essential to 
agricultural prosperity. That needs no 
proof. It needs realization. More mutual 
effort to convert mutual advantage into 
more money. Our mutual relationship is 
such that you are not coming to us. We 
are coming to you. We raise the raw 
products. You make them into finished 
products. We must sell before we can 
buy. You must buy before you can sell. 
You decide how big our domestic market 
shall be and how profitable. The more 
commodities and materials you buy, the 
more products you process or manufac- 
ture, the more people you employ and the 
longer you employ them. The more you 
spend and the longer you keep on spend- 
ing, the more we farmers can produce 
and the more we can sell at a profit. But 
you decide not only what kind of markets 
we shall have for our farm products and 
what our income shall be. You also de- 
cide what kind of a market is made for 
your own products out on the farm. 
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“Our leaders should be those who can best correlate the desire to consume with the willingness to produce.” 


Pungent Passages 


SOME of the expressions by speakers at the annual 


“Complex economy” 


WE ARE told that when Washington, 
Jefferson and company originally as- 
signed tasks to governmental and busi- 
ness leaders we had in this country a 
“simple economy” and that now we have 
a “complex economy,” though I have 
never been able to see why one is com- 
plex and the other is simple. When my 
grandmother had to build a fire out of 
buffalo chips and make a pot of soup 
out of nothing, that wasn’t so simple. My 
daughter can turn on the gas, open up a 
tin can and there is the soup. I would 
like to know which is the complex and 
which the simple.—B. C. HEACOCK, Cat- 
erpillar Tractor Co. 


Infallibility 


I HOPE the democracy of the country 
will pour whatever indignation God 
grants to free citizens on every arrogant 
assumption of political infallibility, let 
the chips of invective fall where they 
will—REvV. EDMUND A. WALSH, George- 
town University 


Equality is gone 


EVERYONE has been equal under the 
law until the Wagner Act dispelled that 
privilege. A recent decision in a sit-down 
case can best be illustrated by a case in 
Vienna recently. A burglar after serving 
a sentence for attempted robbery sued 
the owner of the house because he had 
been bitten by a watch-dog while trying 
to open the safe. When the defendant 
admitted that his dog would bite strang- 
ers, the court awarded damages on the 
Strength that the dog should have been 
muzzled.—WM. S. KNUDSEN, General 
Motors Corporation. 


meeting which brought the audience to its feet and 


caused stenographers recording the proceedings to 


add parenthetical “prolonged applause’ 


Matchmaker 


YOU CAN no more legislate good hu- 
man relationships (in industry) than 
you can good domestic relationships. The 
labor legislation that we have on the 
statute books today goes only as far as 
to determine who is to fight with whom. 

-C. S. CHING, United States Rubber 
Products, Inc. 


How farmers fight 


IT IS said that farmers fight among 
themselves and agree on nothing. Don’t 
take that too seriously. Were you ever 
awakened at midnight by a cat fight 
that made you think there wouldn’t be 
a living cat left the next morning? Well, 
what did you find? More cats!—JoE H. 
ANDERSON, Thompson, Ia. 


Fixing is dangerous 


FIXED wages, fixed salaries, fixed re- 
turn on capital, or in fact, fixed any- 
thing else, is injurious in the extreme.— 
W. GIBSON CAREY, Yale ¢& Towne Co. 


Definitions 


ORGANIZATIONS set up by the men 
themselves are held illegal, company- 
dominated, not an expression of the will 
of the workers. But let a strong-arm 
squad corner a terror-stricken wife and 
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mother during an organization drive 
with the threat, ‘““You make the old man 
join us or you'll have a stick of dynamite 
under your house tonight,” and a mem- 
bership so obtained is considered by the 
National Labor Relations Board to be 
the free choice of the victim.—SEN. 
EDWARD R. BURKE, of Nebraska. 


The new saviour 


IN 1935 many of us said, “Thank God 
for the Supreme Court.” In 1938—and 
again, I hope, in 1939—-we are saying, 
“Thank God for an independent Con- 
gress.”—-GEORGE H. HOUSTON, Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


The other fellow 


MOST advocates of fair-trade or price 
regulation laws are enthusiastic for in- 
struments that will regulate the other 
fellow.—MARK J. LACEY, Peck, Stow and 
Wilcox, Southington, Conn. 


Criticism 

INSTEAD of being valued for what it 
has done, business is denounced for what 
it has not done. It is judged by its short- 
comings, not its achievements, like a 
runner who, instead of being commended 
for winning the race, is condemned for 


not having run faster.—GEORGE H. DAVIS, 
president of the National Chamber. 
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MEN 


who direct the policies adopted by 


1600 Member Organizations 


of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 





PRESIDENT: 


GEORGE H. DAVIS, President, 
Grain Company, Kansas City. 


Davis-Noland-Merrill 


VICE PRESIDENTS: 


W. GIBSON CAREY, Jr., President, Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Co., New York. 

FRED H. CLAUSEN, President, Van Brunt Manufactur 
ing Company, Horicon, Wis. 

JOSEPH W. EVANS, Evans and Company, Houston. 

CLEM D. JOHNSTON, President, Roanoke Public Ware- 
house, Roanoke. 

JAMES S. KEMPER, President, Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company, Chicago. 

W. C. MULLENDORE, Executive Vice President, South- 
ern California Edison Company, Los Angeles. 


DIRECTORS: 
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CLIFFORD S. ANDERSON, Secretary & General Counsel, 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 

O. J. ARNOLD, President, Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company, Minneapolis. 

RAYMOND H. BERRY, Berry & Stevens, Detroit. 
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CHARLES E. BOCKUS, President, Clinchfield Coal Cor- 
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R. E. CAMPBELL, Chairman of Board and General Man- 
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SAMUEL F. CLABAUGH, Birmingham. 

JOSEPH M. CONWAY, President & General Manager, 
Hoberg Paper Mills, Inc., Green Bay, Wis. 

E. W. DEMAREST, President, Pacific National Lumber 
Company, Tacoma. 

WILLIAM C. DICKERMAN, President, American Loco- 
motive Company, New York. 

JAMES A. FARRELL, New York. 

WILLIAM FORTUNE, Indianapolis. 

KERWIN H. FULTON, President, Outdoor Advertising 
Incorporated, New York. 

WILLIAM F. GEPHART, Vice President, First National 
Bank, St. Louis. 

A. P. GREENSFELDER, President, Fruin-Colnon Con- 
tracting Company, St. Louis. 

JOHN C. HARDING, Resident Executive Vice President, 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
Chicago. 

A. C. HARDISON, Vice President, Hardison Ranch Com- 
pany, Santa Paula, Calif. 

CLINTON H. HASKELL, President, Beatrice Creamery 
Company, Chicago. 
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ELIOT WADSWORTH, Boston. 

CHARLES F. ZIMMERMAN, President, First National 
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A Declaration of Business Policy 


Resolutions Adopted 
by the Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting 


A.mosr every day somebody presents a plan or course 
of action which purports to come from “business.” This 
accounts for many inconsistencies and political leaders 
are quick to point them out. As a result, business men 
themselves are confused. 

The difficulty arises because many of those who pre- 
sume to speak for business do not represent all industries 
or all sections of the country. The only real declaration 
of business policy in the United States comes from the 
orderly procedures of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The views presented here represent the composite 
opinions brought forth after discussions by 2,000 dele- 
gates duly elected and accredited to represent 750,000 
business men. They represent all industries and all sec- 
tions. 


BECAUSE efforts of government 
and business for recovery from the 
disastrous depression of the past 
eight years have fallen short in their objectives, every 
consideration of public interest requires that government- 
al measures already taken be reexamined by Congress 
in the light of experience, in order that unnecessary regu- 
lations may be removed and additional measures taken 
directed to recovery. Such measures should free initiative 
in enterprises promoting employment. 

Increase in production and consumption is the only 
process through which the standard of living may again 
resume its upward course and a high standard be made 
more widespread. It is the course that will tend to higher 
wages for increasing numbers of workers. 

Such a national policy will raise revenues for the Gov- 
ernment while reducing the burdens of taxation; it will 
open the way toward reduction in number of persons 
upon public pay rolls and permit a reorganization of the 
executive branch of the federal Government in the in- 
terest of economy and of more useful services from pub- 
lic employees; it will make possible an earlier balancing 
of the budget and the paying down of the national debt. 

The business men of the country continue ready and 
eager to utilize every opportunity to devote their best 
efforts to advance these purposes. 


Recovery 


THE normal processes of saving 
and investing must again be en- 
couraged and permitted to have 
their beneficial effects in increasing business activity and 
adding to employment. To this end Congress should direct 
that regulatory legislation should be applied to prevent 
abuses without destroying the capital market for legiti- 
mate private enterprise and without making the security 
markets so instable as to defeat the purposes for which 
they exist. So far as these destructive effects have their 
source in legislation, Congress should promptly revise the 
regulatory statutes, in order that handicaps upon re- 
covery may be removed. 

Because of these curative steps which should be taken, 
Congress should refuse to give attention to measures the 
consideration of which gives rise to uncertainties det- 
rimental to the orderly processes of the capital market 
at a time when it is most imperative in the public inter- 
est that that market should be operating at its fullest 
efficiency. Measures of this kind include the bill, now 
being advanced for action, that would impose, with re- 
spect to companies engaged in manufacturing and com- 
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Capital Needs 


merce, restrictions as to the trustees they may use when 
seeking further capital through sale of bonds duly regis- 
tered with the Securities Commission, more stringent 
and expensive restrictions than are required by law when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission passes upon the 
securities railroads desire to issue. Another such meas- 
ure would undertake to give the Securities and Exchange 
Commission entirely new powers, for which it is asking, 
in connection with reorganizations of business corpora- 
tions. 

The business of the country needs the encouragement 
of being free from the threats contained in further legis- 
lation of this kind—threats in added costs and harass- 
ments, threats in unknown liabilities, and threats to the 
supply of capital and credit they must have for the con- 
tinuance and development of their enterprises. 


GOVERNMENT competition with 


Government private enterprise is taking many 
ve forms and is retarding business re- 
Competition covery. Few private business enter- 


prises, however efficiently organ- 
ized and conducted, can long survive in the face of com- 
petitive activities from the Government itself, or ac- 
tivities promoted by the Government and supported with 
subsidies directly or indirectly from the public treasury. 
Government agencies, federal and state, should cease 
all enterprises through which they seek to supplant their 
own citizens in supplying the public, should supply their 
own needs, whether for materials or for construction, by 
contracting with the lowest responsible bidder after ob- 
taining the widest possible competition, and should cease 
subsidizing one form of business, such as cooperatives, 
against other forms. Government should always leave 
open opportunity to all of its citizens for the develop- 
ment of all legitimate forms of lawful enterprise, each 
form being allowed to succeed or fail in accordance with 
its own merits. These are the only courses for govern- 
ment to follow in fairness to private enterprise and its 
employees, to consumers, and to taxpayers generally. 
In order that the public may be informed as to costs 
which result from departure by government authority 
from the principles we advocate as in the true interest 
of the general welfare, we urge that the costs of opera- 
tion of government activities which are in competition 
with private enterprises should be ascertained in ac- 
cordance with standard business accounting practices 
and be made public. The accounts of such enterprises 
should be completely separated from the accounts for 
non-competitive activities of the government and for 
each activity periodic balance sheets and income and 
expense statements should be prepared and made public. 


THE Labor Relations Act and 
its administration exert influences 
working strongly against recovery. 
Recent action of the Labor Board is tantamount to public 
admission its proceedings have not been fair and impar- 
tial, and there has been ample demonstration the legis- 
lation has not fulfilled its stated purpose of lessening 
industrial disputes. 

We favor a thorough congressional investigation to 
determine whether the Act should be withdrawn entirely 
or whether amendments should be made. Whatever the 
disposition of this statute, we believe the prime con- 
sideration of the federal Government should always be 
to maintain impartiality as between employer and em- 
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ployees, and as between different types of labor organiza- 
tions. 

We advocate repeal of the Act. If the Act is not to be 
wholly withdrawn, we urge that it be structurally 
amended. Amendments should include protection of em- 
ployees against interference in any of their rights, in- 
cluding their rights of self-organization, whether the in- 
terference comes from employers, employees, or anyone 
else. Appropriate rights should be given to employers, 
and afforded protection. Definitions so clearly set forth 
that all parties concerned may readily and unmistakably 
understand their obligations and their rights should be 
an essential feature. All provisions should be restricted 
to matters properly subject to federal regulation. 

Any attempts, such as those contemplated by a pend- 
ing. bill, to provide double penalties in connection with 
the Labor Relations Act or to extend the application of 
that statute to recipients of government contracts and 
all of those dealing with instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment are not in the public interest and should not be 
passed. 


COMPENSATION for employment 
cannot be equitably apportioned nor 
can enduring increases in employ- 
ment be secured through centralized federal regulation 
of hours and wages. We believe that, with regard to 
minimum wages, maximum hours, and working condi- 
tions, there should be only such public regulation as may 
be validly applied by state governments for those special 
classes of workers for which legislative protection may 
be necessary to prevent their oppression and to safeguard 
their health and well-being. 


IN a number of foreign countries, 


Management the encroachment of government in 
9 the field of business has led to the 
and Labor partial, and in some cases, complete 


liquidation of the rights and au- 
thority of management and labor. Such developments 
must, for the common welfare, be avoided in the United 
States. 

We believe that management and labor should work 
together without recourse to the federal Government on 
those things of common concern which fairly conserve 
their respective interests, promote industrial peace and 
stimulate employment on which the prosperity of the 
country depends. 


RECOGNIZING the importance of 
balance between supply and de- 
mand, we believe the welfare of 
American agriculture requires vigorous stimulation of 
demand at home and abroad for agricultural products, 
rather than the curtailment of supply. The prosperity of 
agriculture depends primarily on expanding industrial 
activities, and upon the enlargement of foreign markets. 
Government can accordingly best serve agriculture by 
the most generous encouragement of private initiative. 

Such encouragement can take many forms directed 
both to production and to markets. Because of the pre- 
ponderant importance to agriculture of enlarged and de- 
pendable markets, governmental regulation that goes 
beyond market abuses and causes thin markets with 
unstable and depressed prices should be removed. The 
disturbing experiences which arose from former process- 
ing taxes, with detriments to agricultural producers, 
should prevent any further attempt to levy such taxes. 
The Secretary of Commerce, in utilizing the special fund 
given to him by Congress to promote the sale of farm 
commodities and products, should devote his efforts 
primarily toward promoting sales by private enterprise, 
with special emphasis upon enlarged markets in other 
countries. 

These principles apply forcibly to cotton, wheat, and 
other important agricultural products. The Government 
should not place its loan rate so high that it becomes a 
factor in turning foreign purchasers to other sources of 
supply. The downward trend of consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton, particularly in foreign countries, concurrent 
with our increase of productive capacity calls for use of 


Foreign Trade 


Federal 
Antitrust Laws 
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all practical efforts to increase the per capita consump- 
tion of cotton in the United States, application of greater 
effort to increase the percentage of American cotton golq 
in foreign markets by thorough and continuous study 
of consumer requirements abroad accompanied by efforts 
of government to eliminate unreasonable quota restric. 
tions and exchange controls, and widespread efforts on 
the part of growers to improve the varieties and the 
uniformity of seed cotton, in order that demand for the 
highest quality of cotton may be met and American c¢ot- 
ton may continue to be recognized as the world standard, 


IT SHOULD be the objective of goy- 
ernment and business during the 
coming year to maintain and in- 
crease the volume of export trade which in the past year 
has taken up much slack in domestic business and em- 
ployment. 

Our Government should continue its activities for the 
stabilization of world currencies, for the amelioration 
of exchange restrictions, and for the protection of Ameri- 
can investments in foreign countries. The traditional 
policy on the part of our Government in protecting the 
lives and rights of Americans in countries where they 
are jeopardized by war or internal disorder should be 
maintained. 

The negotiation of reciprocal trade agreements, to the 
extent that they are concluded without causing destruc- 
tive competition for American agriculture and industry, 
is a long step toward enlargement of American export 
trade and toward international acceptance of more rea- 
sonable commercial policies. In negotiating trade agree- 
ments, our Government should endeavor particularly to 
obtain for industries which have been unable to regain 
their lost export trade by reason of foreign preferential 
tariffs such treatment that they may have a fair oppor- 
tunity to resume their position in exports. 

Our Government’s traditional policy of insisting upon 
equality of treatment with other nations in foreign coun- 
tries should be maintained. 

American trade with South America and trade with 
our territories and possessions should be resurveyed by 
the National Chamber in view of the possibilities of these 
areas for future export trade development. 

Adequate funds should be made available for the gov- 
ernment agencies charged with the protection of Ameri- 
can overseas trade and with the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of fuller statistical and other helpful information. 
Coordination of activities by government agencies hav- 
ing to do with overseas commerce should be continued 
and extended. 

The cooperation between government and commercial 
organizations in the promotion of “National Foreign 
Trade Week,” under the sponsorship of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, has been effective in 
getting more widespread understanding of the relation- 
ship of foreign trade to national economic progress. Mem- 
ber organizations of the Chamber are urged to partici- 
pate in these annual observances. 


THIS Chamber has a long record of 
advocating legislation and enforce- 
ment of legislation to protect all 
business enterprise against unfair 
competition in all of its forms, in 
order that every enterprise may have its opportunity to 
succeed in accordance with the ability of its manage- 
ment and the value of the products and services it offers. 
It continues to advocate these propositions as funda- 
mental principles, believes that those responsible for the 
representative business enterprises of the country sub- 
scribe without reservation to these principles, and con- 
demns every expression that falsely represents existing 
conditions of competition as calculated to cause con- 
fusion and to obscure the true causes of decline in busi- 
ness activity and decrease in employment. 

In order that the processes of recovery may be re- 
sumed, these causes of business repression should be re- 
moved, and in order that fair competition may be pro- 
moted, business men who daily must make decisions 
should have means of ascertaining clearly the courses 
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which, without being unethical or morally reprehensible, 
are contrary to a definite policy laid down in law, and 
have means for protecting themselves properly from the 
consequences of departures by others. The policing of 
competition in all of the fields of business is too vast a 
task for accomplishment without business men them- 
selves carrying most of the burden. 

Any new legislation should be clearly limited to busi- 
nesses engaged in, or directly affecting competition in, 
interstate commerce. 

Over and beyond statutes which prescribe rules of com- 
petition applicable in all industries, every industry should 
be permitted to formulate and put into effect in such in- 
dustry additional rules of fair competition which receive 
the approval of governmental authority, having only 
powers of approval and veto, and with no powers of 
modification or imposition. Violations should be con- 
sidered unfair methods of competition under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and subject to action by the Com- 
mission in proper cases. 

There should be such modification of the anti-trust 
laws as would make clear the legality of agreements in- 
creasing the possibilities of keeping production in proper 
relation to consumption, with protection of the public in- 
terest at all times through government supervision of 
such agreements. There should also be provision, when 
business considerations make clear the desirability of 
mergers and consolidations, for determination in advance 
of legality or illegality. 

The circumstances of the natural resource industries 
warrant special treatment for them. A tribunal of offi- 
cials of the federal Government familiar with these in- 
dustries should be authorized to permit agreements in 
curtailment of production during continuance of a condi- 
tion of overproduction found by the tribunal to be in- 
jurious to the public interest. Through decision of the 
Supreme Court in 1933, there is now opportunity for en- 
terprises in natural resources, and in other industries, 
to join in marketing agencies through which they can 
take proper measures for self-help and common protec- 
tion in solution of some of their problems. 

There can be no subject more deserving of the deliber- 
ate attention of Congress. Congress itself should inform 
itself through adequate investigation and through public 
hearings of all those who can contribute pertinent infor- 
mation and matured suggestions. In this manner Con- 
gress can ascertain the true conditions and the real causes 
of maladjustments for which it should provide appro- 
priate remedies. The obvious means for Congress to use 
to this end is a joint committee of the two Houses, com- 
posed of Senators and Congressmen prepared to devote 
themselves to highly important problems and their solu- 
tion. 


THE Chamber reiterates its belief 


Monetary Policy that restoration of a satisfactory 


international monetary standard and 
strict maintenance of the integrity of the currencies of 
the world are vital needs of the times. Without the one 
there cannot be adequate revival of international trade, 
and without the other there can be no dependable basis 
for the operations of domestic commerce and industry. 
Both are essential for economic recovery. 

The promotion of conditions favorable to increase in 
trading activities, within this country and with other na- 
tions, will provide healthful recovery of values of all 
kinds and will promote sustained improvement. 


THE dual system of banking, with 


Banking the states as well as the federal 


Government exercising chartering 
and supervisory powers, should be preserved. This system 
promotes the flow of credit into productive channels and 
affords checks and balances in matters essential to the 
well-being of the people. 

In the federal field, competing lending agencies of the 
Government should be combined in the interest of 
economy and efficiency, and in the examination of banks 
subject to federal supervision there should be closer co- 
operation between the other agencies and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Transportation 


Merchant Marine 


Water Policy 


Flood Control 
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IMPROVEMENT in the situation 


Railroad of the railroads, which are among 


the largest employers of the coun- 
try and the heaviest buyers of a 
great variety of supplies and equip- 
ment, will aid recovery in important ways. 

There should be no federal or state legislation, either 
at this critical period or at any other time, which, like 
recent train-length, full-crew, and six-hour-day pro- 
posals, would further interfere with the proper functions 
of management and impose serious additional financial 
burdens upon the railroads. On the other hand, the Gov- 
ernment itself should at once give up preferences it en- 
joys at the expense of the railroads, such as reduced rates 
over land-grant railroads. 

Steps should be taken promptly to work out a long- 
term program to place essential railroad transportation 
on a stable basis, and to this end it is urged that a con- 
gressional inquiry be made prior to the next Congress. 
Such an inquiry should preferably be undertaken by a 
joint body composed of members of committees of both 
houses dealing with rail transportation. The purpose 
should be to call for available information and special 
reports from the government agencies concerned, to hold 
hearings, and to formulate recommendations for con- 
sideration by the next Congress. 


CONTINUING support should be 
given for a systematic rehabilitation 
of the American merchant marine. 
Such changes should be made in our laws as will help to 
attract private capital to the shipping and shipbuilding 
industries. There should be assurance by the Government 
that subsidies paid for the maintenance of our merchant 
marine will be fair and consistent irrespective of changes 
at any time in the national administration; that Ameri- 
can operators on essential trade routes will, as a matter 
of national policy, be placed on a parity with their for- 
eign competitors; and that government supervision will 
not interfere with the flexibility of operation necessary 
to an industry such as shipping. 

Experience with government-owned shipping in the 
past argues strongly against government ownership and 
government operation. It would appear a wise policy to 
continue on the basis of encouraging private construction 
and private operation. 

As pointed out by the Commission, it is important that 
adequate provision be made for the settlement of mari- 
time labor disputes on a basis fair to both employer and 
employee, and without interruption of services essential 
to the welfare of American territories and possessions, 
and other areas dependent upon merchant vessels. Pro- 
vision should also be made for adequate training of mer- 
chant marine personnel, in order that American vessels 
may always be efficiently manned. 


IN ANY reckoning of the national 


Land and resources of the nation, the water 


and the land hold foremost place. 
The United States should develop 
land policies based upon studied con- 
siderations and suited to differing regional advantage. 
The beneficial use of water upon the land is a composite 
problem, for the solution of which the federal Government 
and the states, in any programs of useful public works, 
may wisely expend public funds upon carefully planned 
projects that will stand the test of economically sound 
investments or repayment arranged upon a business basis. 
Experience teaches that projects so devised not only bene- 
fit the section where they are located, but contribute as 
well to the wealth and welfare of the whole country. 


FLOOD control projects should be 
prosecuted in accordance with the 
Flood Control Act of 1936, and with- 
out delays and impediments contrary to the principles 
enacted in that legislation. Under the Act of 1936, states 
and their subdivisions are to provide the lands and rights- 
of-way for flood control structures. These costs are to be 
met by the benefited states or their political subdivisions, 
according to benefits, with agreements where two or 
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Other Subjects 


more states are concerned as to such benefits and con- 
tributions among the interested states. 

Flood control structures, including dams, are to be 
maintained and operated by the interested state, or where 
there are two or more interested states, by compact 
agreement; and titles to these structures rest in the states. 

The first of these compacts was speedily entered into 
by New England states, and has since been pending in 
Congress without final action in the form of consent. The 
legislation of 1936 in content and intention requires that 
this and all similar compacts should have prompt con- 
sent from Congress, that provision for flood control works 
may go forward before new flood disasters occur. 


A NUMBER of other subjects were 
before the Resolutions Committee. 
Some of these subjects are obvious- 
ly of such importance that the Committee recommends 
the annual meeting make declarations with respect to 
them and refer the declarations to the Board of Directors 
of the Chamber for further action. Other subjects, in the 
opinion of the Committee, should have study and investi- 
gation before the Chamber t2kes action; in recommend- 
ing reference to the Board ot subjects of this description, 
the Committee adds its suggestions. 
The subjects and the recommendations are: 


National Defense, With a declaration that international ag- 
gression, bitter conflict between nationally-championed 
political and economic theories, opposing territorial am- 
bitions, and—their corollary—the inordinate growth of 
armaments, today threaten the peace of the world. Tak- 
ing full cognizance of the obstacles thus created, the 
United States should continue to support the principle of 
international agreements for the settlement of disputes 
between nations by peaceful means and for the limita- 
tion of armaments. 

In armament limitation agreements and in its defense 
policies in the absence of such agreements, the United 
States should be assured of naval, land, and air defenses 
adequate to protect our shores and our territories and 
possessions, and to safeguard our foreign commerce to 
an extent equal to that employed by any other power. 

The Chamber hereby reaffirms the principles of na- 
tional defense established in 1934 through referendum 
vote of its membership. 


Governmental Debts Due The United States, With a declaration 
that if any foreign country having an existing debt agree- 
ment with the United States makes a reasonable proposal 
for modification which would promise definite settlement 
of the debt, our Government should give due considera- 
tion to such proposal in the interest of better interna- 
tional relations. 


Science and National Progress, With a declaration that great 
possibilities for enduring expansion in the volume of busi- 
ness and employment lie in the practical application of 
the results of scientific research. It is essential, therefore, 
that no obstacles be placed in the way of the most inten- 
sive utilization of the results of scientific research. It is 
equally important that present deterrents to the invest- 
ment of capital in projects for the development of new 
products and processes be quickly removed. 


National Power Policy, With a declaration that the Chamber 
wishes to reaffirm its position that private capital prop- 
erly regulated because devoted to a public service is 
capable of supplying in the generation and distribution 
of electric energy a progressive development in keeping 
with the growth of the country and public needs. 

When electric energy is generated by public agencies 
in connection with public works for flood control, im- 
provement of navigation, reclamation of arid lands, or 
similar purposes, power should be recognized as pro- 
duced in a multi-purpose project, and a central regula- 
tory agency, such as the Federal Power Commission, 
should be given a duty to arrange a cooperative pro- 
cedure for transmission and distribution of such power 
that will prevent destructive competition with existing 
private enterprises and give due weight to the service 
that should accrue to the public by reason of regional 
advantage. 
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State and Local Taxation, with a declaration that state anq 
local taxes, combined with federal levies, have increased 
until they equal one-fifth of the national income. 
Notwithstanding this ominous ratio and the obvious 
decrease in capacity to bear the burden, there are pro. 
posals to add new and increased taxes affecting business, 
while at the same time the federal Government endeavors 
to maintain the recent high levels of its revenues. 
State and local taxes which directly affect productive 
enterprise are peculiarly within the province of loca] 
business organizations. Constructive activity upon thege 
tax questions should be a major part of their program. 
We commend the several hundred member organiza. 
tions which are actively working to foster economy and 
to reduce the tax burden in their states and communities, 
We urge organizations which do not have continuous pro- 
grams of taxation actively to undertake to develop them. 
The National Chamber should assist these organizations 
in every appropriate manner in the conduct of this work. 


Insurance, With a declaration that laws requiring special 
deposits of cash or securities by insurance and surety 
companies (other than general deposits in their home 
states), solely for the benefit of the people of those states, 
are inimical to the best interests of all policyholders and, 
if enacted in all or most of the states, would impose a 
burden impracticable for the companies to carry. 


Motor Carrier Act, With a declaration that the Motor Car- 
rier Act should be amended to make it more flexible and 
more promptly responsive to the special needs and char- 
acteristics of motor transport, with care that necessary 
enforcement measures afford adequate notice to parties 
concerned and do not impose undue hardship for unwill- 
ful or technical violations. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission should seek all ways of simplifying and ex- 
pediting procedure under the law. It is imperative that 
the Commission be given sufficient funds to administer 
and enforce the Act. 


City Passenger Transportation, With a declaration that effi- 
cient and coordinated city passenger transportation is 
vital to stability of property values and orderly develop- 
ment of urban communities. Such efficiency and co- 
ordination can best be attained through private opera- 
tion under proper regulation, centralized as to each 
metropolitan area in a single body with jurisdiction over 
all types of carriers and authority to prevent unfair 
competition. To maintain the solvency of these carriers 
requires cooperation of business leaders, public officials 
and transportation managements. Rates should be suffi- 
cient to provide revenues to cover necessary expenses and 
taxes, and also to produce a fair return on the invest- 
ment and attract new capital for needed improvements, 
Franchises should be indeterminate and flexible. 


Replanning in Cities, with a declaration that cities of all 
sizes should undertake comprehensive studies and an- 
alyses of their physical status and trends. Areas that are 
deteriorating, with unfavorable health conditions for 
occupants and losses to property owners, may thus be 
ascertained and measures taken to reverse these trends. 
The maintenance of real property inventories for all 
structures will assist in carrying out these purposes, 
which may include replanning, rezoning, renovating, and 
even reconstruction of areas. We urge commercial or- 
ganizations everywhere to continue and increase such 
activities for their cities. 


Residential Building, With a declaration that the encourag- 
ing revival of private residential building in spite of ad- 
verse general business conditions again emphasizes the 
importance of trade association activities in the construc- 
tion field combined with vigorous and aggressive action 
on the part of local chambers of commerce. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States should continue its 
activities promoting local interest in the recovery of resi- 
dential construction. The Chamber should take the initia- 
tive in bringing together all of the important factors i> 
the construction industry, in order that they may work to- 
gether on matters of common interest. Such effort should 
be directed specifically to making available well con- 
structed new homes through private enterprise to in- 
creasing numbers of American families. 
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Greater speed of the Comptometer, without sacrifice of accuracy, 
is simply a matter of one operation as opposed to two. Ordinary 
machines require that keys be pressed, then lever pulled by 
hand or motor-operated. With the Comptometer, the entire 


COMPTOMETERS keep Eastman 


No thinking person can “laugh off” the fact that so many progressive 
businesses have adopted Comptometer methods. For a demonstration 
in your own office, on your own job (without obligation, of course), 
telephone your local Comptometer representative, or write direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1712 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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operation of adding, subtracting, multiplying or dividing is 
completed by pressing the proper key or keys. Seconds saved 
by the elimination of the second operation quickly mount up 
to precious minutes, hours... and dollars. 


Kodak Co. figures “in focus” 


Every business is a picture in figures. Those figures 
should be as accurate and sharp-focused as an expert 
photographer’s print. “Hazy” figures may well lead 
to “hazy” decisions—and “blurred” profits. 

In the manufacturing plants and offices of the 
great Eastman Kodak Company, more than 100 Compt- 
ometers are used for handling such important figure 
work as production, costs and payroll, inventory con- 
trol, general accounting and statistical work. 

Tribute to Comptometer methods is the fact that 
Eastman Kodak Company has used Comptometers since 
1908, found them accurate, efficient, and flexible enough 
to meet rapidly changing business conditions over three 


turbulent decades. 
THE MODEL J COMPTOMETER 





COMPTOMETER 
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No Business Can Escape Change 


Change knows no depression. 
Business must keep alert or 


recovery will pass it by 


1 e A DOUBLE-HUNG steel window for residential build- 
ing has tubular construction for strength. Weights and cords 
are replaced by spring balances and stainless steel tape. It is 
completely factory weather-stripped with spring bronze. The 
exterior is designed to permit flush installation of screens 
or storm windows. 


2 e@ TENTS that are easily erected without poles have been 
made by using pneumatic rubber tubes at corners. The tubes, 
quickly inflated, provide satisfactory rigidity although guy 
lines are recommended in gales. 


3 @ A NEW metal cleaner removes rust and grease, can 
be used in vats hot or cold, or applied by brush or spray. It 
is available in several degrees of acidity to provide etching 
or no etching. Is easy to use. 


4 e POLISHED aluminum letters and numerals with glass 
button reflectors make easy the assembly of signs for ad- 
vertising or other uses. The reflectors are securely cemented 
in place. Letters are three-, four-, or five-inch size. 


5 e FOR mixing lacquers and enamels there is a new 
hinged-lid mixing tank which provides an inert atmosphere for 
mixing, thereby preventing oxidation. It also prevents the leak- 
age of explosive vapors. The tanks may be interconnected for 
use in paint circulating systems. 


6 e A NEW oiling device, with a flexible delivery tube 
and a positive action piston valve, forces out the exact amount 
of oil required, one, two, or three drops at a time. 


7 @ A NEW posture chair has adjustments easily made by 
the user for height of back rest, depth of seat, and seat height: 
A steel slat spring construction is said to give it a permanently 
soft seat. 


8 @ A 16MM. sound projector using arc illumination is 
said to give sufficient light for the largest auditoriums. The 
high-intensity electric arc is formed by two carbons which are 
automatically held in the correct positions. 


9 e A RADIO attachment to control volume from a distance 
makes it possible to reduce the volume temporarily to a 
whisper when the phone or door bell rings or for other pur- 
poses without leaving one’s chair. It has a self-winding reel 
with push-button control at the end. 


10 e A RUBBER clothes pin is of particular use in handling 
fine silks and stockings without damage to the fabrics, yet 
it has sufficient pressure to hold large blankets on the line. 


11 @ AN UNUSUAL laminating adhesive binds metals, plas- 
tics, canvas, glass, wood, fabrics and other materials to each 
other. Lacquered and painted surfaces: may be joined. The 
adhesive is flexible and water-resistant. 


12 @ A NOVEL lamp for inspecting barrels and drums re- 
sembles a flashlight, but has the lamp assembly separated 
from the battery case by a long, narrow shank which offers 
minimum interference to vision when the light is put inside 
the drum. The switch is automatic and fire and explosion 
proof. 


13 e A NEW spray gun weighing only 23 ounces can be 
operated with either internal or external atomization. It works 
at low pressures, handles heavy paint or light, width of spray 
is variable from one inch to 36 inches. 
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14 e A PORTABLE pH indicator with laboratory accuracy 
electrically determines acidity or alkalinity from O to 13 pq 
with an accuracy to 0.02 pH. It is direct reading with glass, 
hydrogen, and quinhydrone electrodes. 


15 ¢ FOR painters there is now a pair of rubber hose per- 
manently joined of which one tube is made of a special com- 
position that is unharmed by turpentine, naphtha, benzine 
and other solvents used in paints and lacquers. 


16 © SIMPLIFYING the construction of fireplaces, there igs 
a new prefabricated steel unit which includes damper, smoke 
shelf and smoke chamber. The masonry work, when this unit 
is used, is a simplified job. 
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17 @ A shock absorber for bicycles is now made to smooth out 
the action of the seat springs. It is a counterpart, in smaller size, 
of the double-acting hydraulic automobile shock absorber. 


18 @ AN ELECTRIC lamp, tubular in shape, is said to have 
negligible heat emission. It generates ultra-violet light which 
is changed into visible light by a fluorescent coating inside the 
tube. 


19 e A SELF-CLEANING strainer has been devised for use 
where there is a large quantity of fine dirt, sand, etc., to be 
removed from water. It operates on pressures from 25 lbs. to 
125 lbs. It is available for pipe sizes from four inches to 24”. 


20 e A SELF-CONTAINED air-conditioning unit of three- 
ton capacity is large enough for small retail and commercial 
applications. It provides cooling, dehumidification, filtering, 
and air circulation. It may be connected with ducts if desired. 


21 e PRESSURE lubrication without special fittings is made 
possible by a new tip on a lubricator. The tip is made of a 
special oil-resisting compressible composition and is so shaped 
it will make a leak-proof joint with all sizes of common oil 
holes. 


22 @ A NEW device for paint spray booths cleans paint 
fumes with a special set of self-cleaning precipitator plates 
and a water curtain. It has no nozzles to clog or wear out, is 
efficient and economical. 


23 @e HALFTONES are now made at low cost on a special 
film instead of copper or zinc but treated with a metallic com- 
position to make a strong surface. They are made type high 
and make ready is easy. They may be made on any screen 
from 65 to 200 and used with any color ink. 

-WILLARD L. HAMMER 


Epitor’s Note—This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which NaTION’s BUSINESS has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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7. For all machine tools; for 
special service heavy duty 
below 10 h.p., 230 V.; for 
all general duty above 10 
h.p., 230 V. 


8. For constant speed mo- 
tors, No. 6130 reversing and 
non-reversing with or with- 
out dynamic braking. For 
adjustable 
No. 6230 


non-reversing with or with- 


speed motors, 


reversing and 


out dynamic braking. 


9. In 6 front sizes from 1 
to 150 h.p., 550 Volts. 
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Au loads accelerate alike . . . when machine 
tools and other motorized machines are equipped 
with the New Cutler-Hammer D.C. Automatic Con- 
trol. Regardless of varying loads, temperature or 
other conditions, its acceleration is definite, unvary- 
ing, always the same. 

Operators quickly get the swing of its unvarying 
response and their production pace rises to levels 
not reached by other means. And this new control 
offers new accessibility and convenience for wiring 
and inspection ... and a host of other big advan- 
tages. Write or wire the nearest Cutler-Hammer 
office for full details given on C-H Bulle- 
tins 6130 and 6230. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric 
Control Apparatus, 1251 St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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THE SUCCESS OF A COMPANY CAN ONLY 
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Business Down? 


By MARK M. JONES 


A BUSINESS man appraises the 


professor’s job in providing the sort 


Has Education Let 


of education needed to meet modern 


problems and finds the schools have 


not provided it to his satisfaction 


I; THERE an educator who 
seriously believes that, within the 
structural framework of our 
democracy, any important depar- 
ture from our present social and 
economic ideology can take place 
abruptly unless the mass level of 
general education has been raised 
sufficiently to meet its implica- 
tions? Does anyone believe this 
level is high enough today to 
withstand the shock of such an 
impact on our social and economic 
institutions—either within or 
without the framework of dem- 
ocracy—without the most serious 
dislocation and disorder? 

I do not mean to discount too much 
the value of good intentions in the 
striving of our idealists. Certainly this 
country needs change in many direc- 
tions. It always has and unquestion- 
ably always will. But my experience 
shows that these artificial changes 
often do not jibe with elementary 
arithmetic. No matter how valuable 
an innovation may be in the ends it 
seeks, if it cannot provide its own 
economic justification in a practical 
world it is at variance with a work- 
able economy. Seldom are these ideal- 
istic schemes new, but they are hope- 
fully advanced, even though all his- 
tory fails to disclose a single success- 
ful application. 

When the world was in the grip of 
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We find this country seething with a hodge-podge of schemes 
and plans designed to lift us to Utopia by our bootstraps 


a feudal system, when the vast major- 
ity of a population was unable to read, 
when there was no press, no radio, 
or other medium for the swift trans- 
ference of thought and hence the 
rapid crystallization of public opin- 
ion, then it could be truly said that a 
wise ruler, an enlightened govern- 
ment, was the most needful essential 
to the progress of civilization. 


Reform must come from education 


NOT so today. This country knows 
that, unless the mass level of public 
opinion be lifted to an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the type of legislation 
which seeks to accomplish what ought 
to be done by education, such legisla- 


tion when enacted is likely to be 
ignored—and that has a deadly and 
cumulative effect in detracting from 
compliance with other and previous- 
ly unquestioned rules of social con- 
duct. 

It is not enough simply to have 
public accord with the so-called so- 
cial legislation; its effects as well as 
its purposes must be understood. 
Here is the danger of experimenting 
with forces which affect closely the 
habits of a people. Legislation is pro- 
posed for that which only education 
can accomplish. 

All social reformers are too im- 
patient. Lester F. Ward, an Ameri- 
can sociologist who sympathized with 
the aims of idealists but who saw 
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OLD FAITHFUL BOILS OVER 


— but it’s far hotter 
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inside most truck tires 





That world-famous geyser, Yellow- 
stone’s Old Faithful, goes on a rampage 
once an hour. Spouts tons of water into 
the air. Water steaming hot! But it’s cool 
compared to the temperatures generated 
inside most truck tires! 


Groaning under heavy loads and high 
speeds, tires get sizzling hot — reach 
temperatures 70-80-90 degrees above 
the boiling point of water! Engineers 
will tell you that the danger line is about 
240 degrees. Higher sustained tempera- 
tures make tires “grow”, cause blow- 
outs, premature failures. 


NEW TIRE RUNS COOLER 


Avoid the risks of heat-speed-load 
blow-outs. Get the new Goodrich Triple 
Protected Silvertown. This amazing new 
tire is scientifically designed to run 
COOLER, SAFER, and therefore 
LONGER. 


How much safer and longer? To find 
out, Goodrich punished this new 
Silvertown on the worst “tire-killer’’ 
hauls in the land. And in every test it 
lasted two and even three times longer 
than the best tires used before. 


USE NEW KIND OF CORD 


Such performance is made possible by 
a revolutionary new type of cord pro- 
duced in Goodrich-owned mills. 















ot “grow” and become “flabby”’. 


Goodrich‘ 
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That’s why tires fail... that’s why 
Goodrich built a new tire that does 
NOT get dangerously hot 


This 
cord, Hi-Flex, is more compact, stronger, 
more elastic. It is floated, friction-free, 
in a thick bed of insulating rubber. 
Hi-Flex Cord can take the hammering of 
the highway without losing its strength 
and elasticity. It doesn’t lose its “‘life’’, 
its “spring’’. That’s why the tire does 
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Because Hi-Flex provides strength 
without bulk the whole tire is more 
compact. It runs COOLER. 


EXCLUSIVE WITH GOODRICH 


Only Goodrich offers you Hi-Flex 
Cord, and only Goodrich offers you this 
money-saving combination: 


PLYFLEX— a tough outer ply which distributes 
stresses throughout the tire and prevents 
local weakness. 


PLY-LOCK—a new method of locking the plies 
about the beads, anchoring them in place. 


HI-FLEX CORD —full-floated in live rubber— 

cord that retains its strength and protects the 
tire against getting dangerously hot. 

No wonder we can say that sidewall 
breaks are practically eliminated with 
Goodrich Silvertowns! 


NO EXTRA COST 

Put these tires on your trucks and you 
don’t have to worry about peak loads 
and high speeds. You can handle any 
haul safer and cheaper. And remember— 
you will get premium tire mileage with- 
Out paying a premium price. 

Phone a Goodrich 
Dealer or Goodrich 
Silvertown Store 
for prices. 
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farther than most of them along the 
road to their achievement, summed 
it up this way: 


The whole difficulty with the discussion 
of social questions has always been this 
haste to deal with the end, this impa- 
tience with everything that relates to 
the means. That is why so little progress 
has been made with the questions. The 
fact is that the end can only be attained 
through means. All attempts to reach 
the end directly are destined to fail.... 
The equalization of opportunity means 
the equalization of intelligence, and not 
until this is attained is there any virtue 
or any hope in schemes for the equal- 
ization of the material resources of so- 
ciety. 


What do we find in a nation that 
has the highest standard of living and 
the greatest, most far-flung system of 
education the world has yet pro- 
duced? Do we not find it fairly seeth- 
ing with a veritable hodge-podge of 
schemes and plans designed to lift 
us to Utopia by our very bootstraps? 
How can a great people function prop- 
erly in such an atmosphere? Can long- 
range planning for the vitally needed 
expenditures of millions by compe- 
tent, alert, intelligent private enter- 
prise be carried out when the air is 
full of questioning of the very prin- 
ciple which produced this capital? 

It is almost hopeless for practical 
leaders of business to compete for 
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public attention and approval with 
the strongly entrenched political posi- 
tion of today’s visionaries. 

Because some of the ideas of these 
visionaries contain a germ of truth 
they become, in periods of emergency 
or distress, all the more dangerous. 
There is discernible today a strange 
and explosive undercurrent of ex- 
pectancy. The useless generality that 
man knows how to produce more than 
he can consume is the cause of many 
curious oversimplifications and credu- 
lous short cuts. 


A situation for demagogues 


SUCH a state of mind clearly is 
fraught with the gravest conse- 
quences to any social order, but par- 
ticularly to a democracy which sub- 
scribes to the principle of universal 
suffrage. It fairly cries aloud for 
demagogues to take advantage of it. 
And they have responded literally in 
droves. Panaceas of every description 
designed to cure every conceivable 
economic ill have flooded the country. 
They range from frankly ruthless 
advocacy of complete destruction of 
our entire capitalistic system to meas- 
ured plausibility and a meticulously 
planned economy by the less extreme 
but more subtle left wing. All have 
their inevitable corollaries such as 


tional problems and education’s problems 


fixed standards of living, class dis. 
tinction and consequent regimentga. 
tion. 

All avow that their object is to aj. 
leviate human suffering and injustice, 
All seek to persuade the franchise 
holder that the quick, infallible way 
to life-as-it-ought-to-be is through 
the door of the National Treasury, 
with his vote as the key. 

Why is it that the alert, intelligent, 
thoughtful educators of this country, 
intimately familiar with all the les- 
sons of history, have not risen up as 
a unit to shout from the house tops 
the folly and danger in the trend of 
these proposals? Do we hear them? 
Except for a few lone voices crying 
in this wilderness of conflicting prin- 
ciples, it would seem that, in the main, 
our educators have taken sabbatical 
leave at the very period when the 
steadying influence of their knowl- 
edge and their familiarity with the 
ancient fallacies of history are most 
needed. 

If anyone knows the history of 
government through the ages, surely 
it is the educator. But how many of 
the educators’ spokesmen have re- 
minded the nation that education is 
the only dependable force upon which 
a people can rely for the orderly op- 
eration of great social reform? Is it 

(Continued on page 116) 


Educators should distinguish between educa- 











Faithfully Yours... 


Solid comfort. A wholesome drink of cooling 


Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer makes your leisure 
hour complete. Pabst is brewed for your en- 
joyment by brewers who, for ninety-four years, 


have been faithful to one tradition—Quality. 
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Washington and Your Business 


By HERBERT COREY 


VIC DONAHEY, eight years audi- 
Watches Nickels ‘" and six years governor of Ohio, 
who carried every congressional dis- 
trict in the state when he was elected 
to the U. S. Senate in 1934, was 
made chairman of the Senate committee to investigate 
the T.V.A. Vice President Garner named him. Garner 
was recently quoted as saying: 

“This reckless spending by the Government has got 
to stop.” 

He did not deny it. Donahey as state auditor insisted 
that a state official might have a legal right to spend 
money but if he spent nickels that might have been saved 
he could not be trusted with dollars. 


To Save Dollars 


DONAHEY once opposed an in- 
creased appropriation for schools in 
Ohio: 

“They’re teaching too many fold- 
erols. Tatting, tap-dancing, painting 
and horseback riding. I always thought a school is where 
you go to learn words and how to use them.” 

Arthur E. Morgan fought off politicians when he was 
building the great Miami conservancy works, with the 
active assistance of Donahey, who was then governor. No 
doubt Donahey knows a good deal about the troubles 
Morgan had before he was dropped as T.V.A. chairman. 


Little Patience 
With Folderols 


ALASKAN representatives are wor- 
ried about the C.1.0. and A.F. of L. 
fight over the salmon fisheries: 

“If the scrap is not ended there 
will be no salmon on the housewife’s 
table next year. The shipowners will be busted, the men 
will be on relief, Alaska will lose most of its revenue.” 

They plan a big “See Alaska” campaign this year. A 
little peevish because tourists have been trotting off to 
France instead of to the Best Show on Earth. 


Who Will Pay 
These Bills? 


THE minor prophets expect to see a 
good deal about John L. Lewis for 
President in the newspapers for the 
next year or so. It’s good circulation 
building stuff. Men who might hang 
back from the C.L.O. in its fight with the A.F. of L. might 
be expected to warm up a bit at the thought that their 
big man would sit in the Pink Room and give audience. 
The prophets say, however, that Mr. Lewis no more ex- 
pects to be nominated for President than to get honorable 
mention for the Dalai Lamaship. They refuse to believe 
that he plans a Labor Party, also. What he wants is 
an organization of voters with which to be-spank the two 
major parties. They think he is getting it, too. 


Speaking About 
Labor’s Party 


THE head of a small business organ- 
ization called on the chief of an im- 
portant section of the Social Secur- 
ity Administration. 

“T am puzzled by the law,” he said. 
“I want to obey it, but I do not know what I should do in 
this case, and this case and that.” 

“Neither do I know what you should do,” replied the 
weary administrator. ‘Nor does any one else. This law 


Puzzle in the 
Soc. Sec. Halls 
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was written by theorists, planted in the dark of the moon, 
and excites emotional outbursts by the men who try to 
interpret it. You’ll have to wait for the courts to decide,” 


THAT does not click with the opin- 
ion of President Roosevelt, who in 
a letter to A. J. Altmeyer, chairman 
of the Social Security Board com- 
plimented the “successful opera- 
tion” of the law and suggested that the Board 


Where is Dr. 
Townsend Now? 


Give consideration to the feasibility of extending its cover- 
age, commencing the payment of old-age annuities at an earlier 
date than January, 1942, paying larger benefits, providing 
benefits for aged wives and widows, and for the young chil- 
dren of insured persons dying before reaching retirement age, 

The official said that, if the Board can get the money, 
this idea would be swell. 


A PRACTICAL recipe for “extend- 
ing the coverage” of the Social Se- 
curity Act was brought back from 
Colorado by William E. Barrett, 
author of the good-seller “Woman 
on Horseback.” In Colorado the old age pension is $45 a 
month for citizens: 


Burn Down the 
Courthouses! 


Courthouses in two counties were burned down some time 
ago and all the records burned with them. So Mexicans are 
moving into Colorado, swearing they were born in the two 
counties, and stepping right into the refined affluence that 
$45 a month means for a Mexican. 

Barrett fears, however, that if this keeps up all the 
dues-paying white folks will move out. 


SITTING in Committee of the Whole, 
the House struck out a provision of 
the appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of the Interior, which au- 
thorized Secretary Ickes to use cer- 
tain monies for the upkeep of a bureau of investigation. 
The Senate put it back. Representative Bacon said: 


More Ways of 
Skinning Cats 


This results in the addition of another very important bureau 
that has never been discussed by any legislative committee of 
the House nor passed on by either body. 

Even this pretty gesture will not soothe Mr. Ickes. 
He is still burning over the trouble the Senate made 
in the promotion of Ebert K. Burlew to First Assistant. 


THE moderately funny part is that 
Burlew was ticketed to be the first 
man out when Ickes was appointed. 
No particular reason. But Ickes 
knew nothing whatever about In- 
terior—having come to Washington to ask for another 
and rather minor job—and Burlew knew it all. He is a 
living evidence that merit can be recognized in the gov- 
ernment service, and sometimes is. 


Burlew Knows 
His Business 


CONGRESSMAN Andresen of the 
First Minnesota district has this de- 
partment scratching its head. He 
charged that “The Department of 
Agriculture despatched several se- 
cret service operatives to attend the Macomb, IIl., mass 


Has Wallace a 
Secret Service? 
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The extraordinary 


On, 


“success story of an ordinary man 


Don’r you dream of retiring at age 65 or 
earlier? And to win that security from ordi- 
nary earnings—isn’t that an extraordinary 
success? It can be done through this 
EXTRAORDINARY Life Plan. 

At any age you choose, you can take the 
cash value you’ve accumulated through 
this Plan and 

e receive an annuity income check every 

month as long as you live, or 

e leave it invested and receive the interest, or 


e receive a lump sum payment in cash 


Independence and old age security can be 
yours by this safe and practical method. 


Security, Too, for Your Family 


And, in addition, those same savings can 


Y~ wpe’ 5S 


safeguard your family’s future security. 
Should death stop your earnings, your 
widow would need immediate cash—then 
a‘ regular, life-long income—with added 
payments while the children are growing 


wry © & 


up, a reserve for emergencies, and perhaps 
a college education fund for the children. 

The economical way to provide for both 
your own old-age security and these family 
needs, is through the Northwestern Mutual’s 
remarkable Ordinary Life policy. When 
arranged to meet your individual needs, 
this policy becomes, indeed, your own 
EXTRAORDINARY Life Plan of true security. 


A Plan Drawn Especially for You 





To get the most out of this Plan, and to be 
sure it accomplishes just what you want, 


; a , . it should be carefully fitted to your in- 
Never a big-money earner, this man averaged $3900 a year during his ty: : ) } , 

; dividual requirements by a conscientious, 
working life. Yet today, aged 65, he’s known as a success. For one thing, he well-informed life underwriter. 


will receive a $100 check every month as long as he lives. For years he and It will be well worth your while to have 
Z 


his wife have had the inspiring knowledge that their future would be secure a Northwestern Mutual underwriter show 


' . . ss . : on » 2. >}. 
hecause. as a vounger man, he discovered this I:xtraordinary Life Plan. you how this EXTRAORDINARY Life Plan 


works out in a typical case. Such a sample 
“picture” has been prepared, containing 
helpful, additional information. It is an 
nin. D-XE 24959-4 interesting blueprint, and can be readily 


NCE COMPANY used in checking present financial plans. 
; INSURANY : ; 
WESTERN MUTUAL cna oe Send for it now. Mail the coupon today. 
_— TORTHWE ee wAvKeE ' 
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Tse NorTHwesterRN Mutuat Lire Ins. Co | 
720 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin } 


. : With no obligation to me, send the blueprint pic- 
self if | live, os ture of the typical ExTRAORDINARY Life Plan case | 
a se 0 i tern Mutual described in this advertisement. 
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meeting held by farmers from six states in the control 
area to protest against what they claim are ruinous reg- 
ulations by the Agricultural Department.” 

The Department of Justice has its F. B. I., counter- 
feiting and president-guarding are attended to by the 
Secret Service, Interior has its Ogpu and Post Office 
its inspectors, but Secretary Wallace has no authority 
over any of them. If Mr. Andresen has uncovered a 
“secret service” in Agriculture he’s done something. 


MR. ANDRESEN is hanging lan- 
rT) : terns in the belfry of the Old North 
wee 6 by fend church. He finds there are 566 coun- 

Two if by Sea” ties in the corn control area selected 
by Secretary Wallace, in which 

1,058,529 farmers raise corn. But 3,665,577 farmers live 
outside the control area, and can raise all the corn they 
wish. “Hundreds of thousands of farmers in the South 
are planting millions of additional acres of corn on the 
17,000,000 acres they were forced to take out of cotton.” 


LOOKS as though a lot of corn is 
just around the corner. Now the sug- 
gestion has been made that the 
S. E. C. give the insurance compa- 
nies a going over. But there has nev- 
er been any hint, anywhere, that they are not as sound as 
corn used to be in the bin. They are subjected to rigid 
annual examination in every state in the union and the 
laws governing the investment of their funds contain 
practically nothing but teeth. An insurance man who 
made an unsound investment would be shot at from every 
angle. Conditions being what they notoriously have been, 
the cash on hand of the insurance companies has in- 
creased from $117,000,000 in 1929 to $625,000,000 today. 
It is doubtful if a S. E. C. investigation would shake 
any of those millions loose, until something that looks 
like safety is discovered on the horizon. 


What's the Idea 
Behind it all? 


IT MIGHT be, of course, that the 
real meaning of that suggestion is 
that the leftwingers in the S. E. C. 
are being prodded. People do not like 
to see their insurance coverage 
messed about by amateur investigators and the political 
backfiring following such an attempt might be heavy. 
Not many know or care about the S. E. C. But those on the 
very farthest left feel that the S. E. C. has been terribly 
calm in its dealings with business. The hint that it might 
be called on to stir up the insurance companies might be 
designed to rouse theS. E. C. into action in other quarters. 


Or is it a Prod 
for Left Wing? 


THE three men on the S. E. C. who 
were supposed to carry the torch for 
all business are Chairman W. O. 
Douglas, Jerome N. Frank and Rob- 
ert E. Healy. Left-wing extremists 
prepared to sit at the foot of the guillotine to count the 
business heads as they dropped. But the three—a con- 
servative put it—were fair and friendly. 

“We will do our best to cooperate,” they told business. 
“And not make a hymn about it.” 

The rumor is that a heavy complaint was filed with 
James Roosevelt against this S. E. C. attitude. The hor- 
rible part of the rumor is that young Mr. Roosevelt is 
said to have told the complainants to go sit on tacks. 


Just a Dirty 
Little Rumor? 


MISS Mary Ross—background, the 

96 Pages Filled old New York World, Red Cross 
statistician in France, Survey 
With Headaches Graphic in New York—is the editor 
of the recently established Social 

Security Bulletin. The current issue contains 96 pages 
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and the plan is to afford information to its readers upon 


Current receipts and expenditures under all titles of the 
Soc. Sec. Act, total costs of public aid in the United States, in. 
cluding public assistance under the Soc. Sec. Act, earnings yp. 
der the Works Program, general relief, and other forms of aid 
provided to persons in need from federal, state and loca 
funds; the estimated number of households receiving one 
or more of these types of aid during the month; contributions 
received and benefits paid under state unemployment com. 
pensation laws; payments under the federal old-age insurange 
program— 

The prospectus does not mention any relief to the 
taxpayer. 


JESSE H. JONES is, perhaps, the 
most important banker in the world, 
The R. F. C. has, “aside from ad. 
vances to governmental agencies by 
direction of Congress,’ authorized 
$9,404,000,000 in loans and investments. Of this, $6,900. 
000,000 was actually disbursed and more than 71 per cent 
repaid. More than 3,000,000 loans were made on farm 
products, at an average of less than $500. Most of the 
industrial and banking loans have been comparatively 
small. Here is what Mr. Jones has to say on the subject 
of borrowing: 


Sound Sense 
From R.F.C. 


Prudent borrowing is just as essential as prudent lending, 
It does no good to lend a man or a business money which will 
be lost. It merely postpones the inevitable readjustment. 


THE Supreme Court’s criticism of 
the quality of federal administrative 
hearings, 

They must accredit themselves by 
acting in accordance with the cherished’ 
judicial tradition embodying the basic concepts of fair play: 


Cold Breath 
From England 


Seems to have aided the prospect of passage for the 
American Bar Association’s bill creating a court for the 
hearing of purely administrative questions. In the hear- 
ings before Senator Logan’s committee evidence from 
England was introduced. Administrative courts in the 
tight little island, it seems, also suffer from the defects of 


Lack of publicity, poor quality of investigation, anonymity, 
failure to give reasons for decisions, refusal of oral hearings. 


THE reorganization bill was beaten 
primarily because of congressional 
objection to the plan to make the 
comptroller-general null, void anda 
neuter, and thereby take away from 
Congress its control over the expenditure of money. 

Most of the rest of the bill was not objected to. It would 
have permitted a shifting around of bureaus and func- 
tions with a consequent gain in efficiency. 

Now the report is that the rest of the bill will be for- 
gotten, but that the next congress will be asked to drown 
the C. G. in a bucket. It just doesn’t parse, somehow. 


It’s on Pretty 
Good Authority 


AT the moment of writing the story 
persists that the two billion dollar 
stabilization fund has been broken 
into. This is a hush-hush honey-pot 
which underwrites exchange opera- 
tions with France and England, and is protected against 
nosy reporters by vows and orders in Treasury. Little 
has been said because little is known. And still the story 
persists. 


Pieces Missing 
In the Puzzle? 


2 


ON Capitol Hill the United States 
Housing Administration plan is 
broken down in this way: 

Half a billion dollars of federal 


money will be put into slum housing on 
a 60 year amortization plan, provided that $50,000,000 of private 


Free Slum Rent 
In Perpetuity? 
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REALLY AUTOMATIC 


A NEW /NTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDER 





NOW ON DISPLAY AT YOUR 

NEAREST INTERNATIONAL 

OFFICE... COME IN AND 
SEE IT TODAY 


“Nothing to do but in- 
sert my card. No leve 

or anything else to 
punch. Makes it easy to 
be my own timekeeper!” 
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money is added. An annual upkeep sum of $26,000,000 is granted 
for the period. Under the terms of the Act as much of this 
$26,000,000 as is needed may be applied to the needs of the 
amortization. The tenants are only required to pay “the amount 
needed to pay all management, operation and maintenance 
costs, plus such additional amounts as are necessary to main- 
tain the low rent character of such projects.” 


The tenants will in fact get their quarters on rental 
fees which balance taxes, water, and repairs; with no 
charge whatever against the investment. 


IN the cosy days before the world 
war the United States sold two bat- 
Bofere We Went tleships to Greece. Made a profit on 
them, too, this being before we went 
all soft at the thought of some poor 
little nation who had no battleships to play with. Louis 
Edgar Browne, a reporter on the Chicago News, sailed 
the two tin tubs over to Greece. Later he marched with 
the Serbian army in their tragic winter retreat through 
Albanian mountains. Now he is secretary of the Russian- 
American Chamber of Commerce. 
“Last year,” he said, “Russian orders kept 50,000 men 
at work in American heavy industry. Russia may buy 
more this year.” 


Ail Sugary 


THE hair in the camel’s hair brush- 
es which artists use comes from a 
tender little tuft found inside a 
steer’s ear. Little tricks of that sort 
have kept the packing industry rea- 
sonably prosperous without the aid of monopolistic de- 
vices. Last year Swifts made $4,000,000 profit on 16,000,- 
000 animals killed. President John Holmes is responsible 
for some of the little tricks. He began as a messenger 
boy, but his feet hurt so much after stomping around 
the stockyards all day that he turned to thinking. 


Made His Brain 
Save His Feet 


THOSE interested in the “‘coopera- 
Lord, How That tion” with business the federal Gov- 
ernment desires are invited to read 
Baby Does Grow these quotations from Steel Facts, 
which is published by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute: 
Tax payments in 1937 were 60 per cent higher than in 1936 
by the same group of companies; 
They were equivalent to $330 for each of the 513,000 em- 
ployes; 
The share going to the states and municipalities has de- 


creased from 62 per cent of the total in 1929 to 52 per cent in 
1937. 


EVERY one knows a presidential 
speech stems from many men, 
although the completed product is 
definitely the President’s own. Hence 
the significance of this bit of gossip: 


Reform is Still 
on the Cards 


The first draft of the latest “fireside chat” contained a 
phrase that might have been interpreted as a promise that 
the effort to gain further reforms is at an end and that the 
Administration will henceforth devote itself to recovery. It 
did not appear in the final draft. 


WHEN prosperity returns the coun- 
try will need more electric power. 
The Administration has often given 
this as one reason for its hydroelec- 
tric activities. The utility companies 
have promised to spend anywhere from a billion dollars 
up in the first year of an assured peace. Not even the 
New Deal economists deny that private spending is more 
effective than public spending in promoting prosperity. 
But in the first quarter of 1938 utility issues registered 
with the S. E. C. amounted to $107,012,500, as against 
$365,459,608 in 1937 and $360,667,955 in 1936. 


Figures are Now 
Getting Vocal 
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CHAIRMAN Leo T. Crowley of the 
F.D.I.C. has asked Congress to give 
him the authority to buy assets and 
make secured loans in conjunction 
with merger operations of banks 
after the end of the present year, at which time his pres. 
ent power expires. Some of the 16,000 banks now cooper. 
ating with F.D.I.C. must disappear in the natural course 
of events and all that is asked is that the Corporation be 
continued in its ability to handle developments sanely, 


Why Shouldn't 
He Get It? 


UP in Wisconsin the other day an 
owl thoughtlessly got mixed up with 
some live wires. Witnesses report 
that he was completely defeathered 
and terribly puzzled. They say he sat 
on a stump and gazed at that wire for hours. Not that the 
owl has anything to do with it, but the Treasury admits 
that a conference may be called sometime this summer 
of federal and state tax authorities to straighten out 
the present conflict in tax jurisdictions. The federal and 
state and local authorities sometimes go simultaneously 
for the same pocketbook and sometimes two states or 
two local units try to burn the feathers off the same owl, 
That conference should be interesting. 


But the Owl 
Still Suffered 


COMMISSIONERS Eastman, Me- 
Manamy and Mahaffie of the I. C. C, 
in criticising the refusal of the Com- 
mission to grant the railroads an 
increase in passenger rates asked 
for said in effect that the I. C. C. was trying to manage 
the roads instead of sticking closely to its own knitting. 
This recalls the testimony of Harold J. Laski, the Eng- 
lish economist, before a senate committee. He said there 
is a railroad rate commission in England. It sits about 
three months in the year. In 40 years there have not 
been more than five appeals from its decisions. 


Laughter from 
Over the Sea 


WHEN John Carson was a corre- 
spondent in Washington—and later 
when, as secretary, he furnished the 
late Senator Couzens of Michigan 
with some of his more irritating 
ideas in dealing with the Government—he used to rage 
about the free-hand spending of most officials. Carson is 
blue-eyed, red-headed, Irish, and rages easily. 

“I might throw away my own money” says me bold 
John, “but I’m damned if I’d throw away the Govern- 
ment’s money.” 

As Consumer’s Counsel, his duties being to keep cases 
on the Coal Commissioner, Carson has saved $50,000 out 
of his annual appropriation of $300,000. But what does 
he think other holders of government jobs think of him? 
Doesn’t he see that he has put himself on a spot? 


Carson Picked 
His Own Spot 


TWO rather unusual—Unusual? 
They’re cataclysmic—events took 
place in Washington recently. The 
S. E. C. after consideration decided 
to consider on its merits a motion 
for a bill of particulars containing 23 pages and request- 
ing approximately 100 categories of particulars. But— 

“In the future similarly prolix motions” .. . will be 
denied. The S. E. C. does not care to have its time wasted. 
At almost the same time the Chrysler Corporation asked 
a declaratory judgment on its contracts with dealers for 
the financing of sales. The Corporation effort “to pro- 
tect the public against excessive finance charges has 
been challenged by the Government” under the Sherman 
Act. This is the first time the Declaratory Judgment Act 
has been used against the Government in an antitrust 
case and seems to the lay mind to be a sensible method. 


Are We Moving 
Toward Light? 
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\- si IDAY you, and most other businessmen, are probably scrutinizing sales 
; costs through a high-powered microscope. 
: You have more respect than ever for the penny that works hard for you. 
: And in a day when you can buy very little for a penny, it may sur- 
prise you to know that you can buy a page in the Post for just about a 
t 
quarter of a penny. 
When you buy a page in the Post, you are really buying more than 
three million individual advertisements. And the cost to you of one of 
: these pages is a little over % of a cent... about one-quarter the price of 


a penny post-¢ ard! 

What does that % of a cent do? 

It buys a full-page, black-and-white advertisement in The Saturday 
Evening Post. It buys the paper; it does the printing; it pays for the 
transportation; and it presents what you want to say about your product 
to a Post family—an above-average family that acts with complete con- 
fidence on the information it gets from the advertising pages of the Post. 

There are many millions of such families, the largest magazine audi- 
ence in the world. Through a Post page, you can call on them for about 
M4 of a cent a family per week. For a little more than 13¢ a family you can 
call on them every week of the year. 

They are always “at home” to their favorite magazine. And the more 
often you call, the firmer the friendship. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 








The Map of the Nation’s Business l 


By FRANK GREENE 








Business Conditions 
as of May 1 


APRIL was featured by a further moderate recession 
in major industrial lines. Late Easter buying failed to 
lift retail trade above the like month a year ago. The 
passing of the seasonal sales peak left automobile out- 
put less than half that of last year. Labor difficulties, also, 
hindered production. Lack of railroad and automobile 
buying was felt in steel production, which dropped to 
32 per cent of capacity, as against 91 per cent in 1937. 
Steel scrap dropped to $12 a ton. 

Bonds reached new five-year lows and stock sales were 
only half those of a year ago. Bank clearings and debits 
declined equally about 16 per cent, while business failures 
increased 36 per cent over last year. 

Car loadings, electric output, coal and lumber produc- 
tion fell off. Foreign trade was sharply lower, although 
European tension relaxed on the Anglo-Italian pact. 
Foreign demand for copper continued active. Commodi- 
ties, especially wheat, eased off on continued favorable 
crop prospects. 



































With the advance of the season, interest in 
the Map seems to be concentrating on the 
areas of surplus crop production 


The map of 
last month 
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There were no marked changes in business activity in April, although a small dip in the chart 
line indicated a trend toward slightly lower levels 
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| Leaders in the March of Business 





William McC. 
Martin, Jr. 


J. E. Kewley 
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C. R. Smith 


ROBERTS & ROBERTS 






R. H. Shainwald 


c SLUSSER, vice president and factory manager of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, with the newest and largest heavy duty 
truck tire ever built by his company. The 30-ply tire, when inflated 
at 75 pounds air pressure, will have a load capacity of 25,000 pounds 
and is nearly a foot taller than the average man. It was constructed 
primarily for use on earth-moving vehicles. 


C. R. SMITH, president of American Airlines, Inc., whose company 
received the National Safety Council’s annual aviation safety award 
for “having flown 249,912,932 passenger-miles in 1937 without a pas- 
senger fatality.” 


R. H. SHAINWALD, vice president, The Pabco-Paraffine Companies, 
Inc., San Francisco, is chairman of the newly organized nation-wide 
Cooperative Low Cost Housing Council, which, in its first measure to 
encourage a building drive, produced findings to prove that the cost 
of building a home is now 20-26 per cent cheaper than in 1926-29. 


WILLIAM McCHESNEY MARTIN, Jr., 31-year-old member of the 
St. Louis firm of A. G. Edwards & Sons, who is the new chairman of 
the board of governors of the New York Stock Exchange. He was 
secretary of both the Conway Committee which suggested the new 
exchange constitution and the drafting committee which framed the 
amendments. 


J. E. KEWLEY, vice president in charge of the Incandescent Lamp 
Department of General Electric Company at Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio, whose organization is observing its twenty-fifth anniversary 
as a part of General Electric’s sixtieth Anniversary celebration. 
Nela Park, noted as an industrial institution with a campus setting, 
will be specially lighted all through the summer and hold demonstra- 
tions designed to commemorate the past and point to future develop- 
ment of the electric light. 
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MEMO... 
for Busy Readers 


le Renters pay taxes 2¢ States seek new industry 3¢ Autos pay 


larger taxes 4e Miami has more visitors 5¢ Cities finance indus- 


try 6¢ Relief may bankrupt us 7* A company talks to its workers 


8e Business encourages sentiment 9e Old workers keep working 


THREE and one- 
third months of a 
renter’s rent money 
each year goes for 
taxes if he lives in a house; seven weeks’ 
rent if he is an apartment dweller. 

Of 48 U. S. cities reporting in a sur- 
vey by Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company, 29 have increased 
their realty tax rates over those of the 
preceding year. Rents, which rose along 
with taxes in 1937, have receded some- 
what since the first of this year, but the 
tax collector still gets about the same 
proportion of the rent dollar as he did a 
year ago—not quite 29 cents—from the 
dweller in a detached house and slightly 
more than 14 cents from the average 
apartment dweller. 

The lower ratio of realty taxes to 
apartment rentals, the report points out, 
is offset by the fact that approximately 
one-half of the apartment rental dollar 
goes for services, such as fuel, water 
rent, janitor service and the like. 

Records of representative groups of 
residential property in 32 widely scat- 
tered cities, revealed by realtors who 
cooperated in the survey, show that 
realty taxes levied in 1937 for payment 
in 1938 are up 7.8 per cent over taxes 
assessed on the same properties for the 
preceding year. 


Taxes Hide 
in Rents 


NINETEEN states 
Tax Concessions now grant tax con- 


. cessions generally 
Balt Indusiry favorable to their 


own manufacturing plants. Concessions, 
usually extended as tax exemptions on 
manufacturing machinery or temporary 
exemption on plants and machinery, 
supposedly encourage development of 
new industries or attract new industries. 

This practice spread to the South and 
Midwest as industry became increasing- 
ly important to these sections. Within 
the last decade, Florida and Virginia 
granted property tax immunity to manu- 
facturing plants, while Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and South Carolina 
broadened the scope of their immunity 
laws. 

Special treatment accorded industries, 
as disclosed by the National Association 
of Assessing Officers, is widely distrib- 
uted. New York exempts all personal 
property including that of manufactur- 
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ers from the general property tax. 
Massachusetts exempts machinery and 
inventories of manufacturing corpora- 
tions. In Delaware no machinery is 
taxed. In Pennsylvania only permanent 
machinery constituting real estate is 
placed on the tax rolls. 

States granting temporary exemptions 
ranging from five to 15 years on manu- 
facturing plants include Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Vermont, Virginia, and Wyoming. 

In Ohio manufacturing machinery is 
taxed on the basis of 50 per cent of its 
appraised valuation, though real estate 
pays taxes on full value. In Kentucky 
the tax rate is five mills as compared 
to about 30 to 35 mills on real estate. 
Maryland grants counties and the city 
of Baltimore local option on the exemp- 
tion of manufacturing machinery. 


FEDERAL automo- 
tive taxes have in- 
creased faster than 
the pay rolls of the 
automobile industry. 

In 1920, 447,000 persons were em- 
ployed in automobile, body and parts 
factories. The federal Government at 
that time levied no excise taxes on auto- 
mobiles and parts. In 1937 about 517,000 
workers were employed in the automo- 
bile industry, an increase of 70,000 over 
1929. At average earnings of $1,500 a 
year, the additional workers received ap- 
proximately $115,000,000 in wages. 

Last year federal automotive excise 
taxes on automobiles, parts, and acces- 
sories were $123,238,467, a total greater 
than the wages paid the 70,000 additional 
workers. For every man added to the 
pay rolls of the automobile industry, 
federal excise taxes on automobiles and 
parts absorbed an amount equal to the 
wages of another worker. 

Federal taxes on gasoline and lubri- 
cating oil in 1937 totaled $236,706,970, 
about 29 per cent of the pay rolls of the 
automobile industry, says the American 
Petroleum Industries Committee. These 
taxes were first applied in 1932 as “tem- 
porary” levies. Motorists are now pay- 
ing more than $1,000,000,000 annually 
in state taxes. 

The gain of 70,000 workers in the 


Taxes Outrun 
Pay Rolls 









automobile industry in 1937 over 1999 
was an increase of 16 per cent. Employ. 
ment by the federal Government rose 47 9 
per cent in the eight-year period. Iq 
1929 there were 573,107 civilian ep 

ployees in the federal Government. . 
1937 there were 841,664, not including: 
persons in relief work. At $1,500 a years 
the $359,945,437 collected in 1937 ig 
gasoline and other automotive taxes hy 
the federal Government is equivalent 
the wages of 240,000, or 89 per cent, of 
the 268,557 persons who have been added 
to federal civilian pay rolls since 1929) 














AVERAGE number 
of tourists in Miami? 
from last October? 
through March wag? 
84,474 daily compared with 72,977 a day 
in the 1936-37 season. For the gix 
months’ season, total number of visitors 
was 796,086, each staying an average 
of 19.2 days, compared with 709,206 in 
the previous year. 

Total attendance at horse races, jai- 
alai games and the like was 1,529,253 
from October, 1937, through March, 
1938, against 1,481,695 the year before, 

For that period Seaboard Air Line 
Railway showed a travel increase of ten 
per cent for the six months’ season. 
Florida East Coast and Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroads reported increases of from 
20 to 40 per cent during the peak travel 
periods. 





Sunshine Sales 
on The Rise 














MISSISSIPPI’S new 
“industrial construc- 
tion” law, upheld by 
the state supreme 
court and denied review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, permits lo- 
cal governments to appropriate public 
funds for industrial construction and op- 
eration. Localities may issue bonds to 
finance the construction of a new indus- 
trial plant, and then lease the plant to 
private persons for operation. 

Under the new law, localities wishing 
new industries may apply to the state 
industrial commission for permission to 
finance construction. After receiving the 
commission’s approval, the city or 
county may hold a special election on 
an issue for the industrial development 
project. The issue must carry by a two- 
thirds majority. 

Eight new plants have been construct- 
ed under the terms of the law in the 
last two years, with local governments 
issuing $307,000 in bonds and using $10,- 
000 in available public funds to finance 
these industries. In addition, Natchez, 
Miss., will begin construction immediate- 
ly on a $300,000 plant. | 

These industries, according to Pro- 
fessor D. W. Knepper of Mississippi 
State College, employ about 2,200 per- | 
sons and increase the state’s industrial 
pay roll about $1,500,000 annually. They 
are expected to add some $2,500,000 in } 
taxable property to the tax rolls at the 
end of the state’s five-year exemption 
period for new industries. 


States Aid 
New Building 


WILL the increased 
public spending 
eventually buy recov- 
ery or will it only 
succeed in paralyzing economic prog- 


A Lesson 
in Arithmetic 
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SPEEDS UP OFFICE ROUTINE 
MAKES NO MISTAKES / 


Of all the problems involved in management, few are more 
persistent than delays and mistakes in routine work. 
Both cost money—a lot of money! And they penalize 
office workers as well as the business management. 
A large portion of office routine is name copying on 
various forms, records, reports and communications. 
Names of persons and things, with addresses or other 
related information, must be written again and again. 
But most important, this necessary 
name and data work must be done on 
time and accurately—always. 
If this writing is done one character 
at a time, employee conferences will not 
solve the problems. They will not end 
serious losses of time and money. 
The effective conference is a discussion 
with an Addressograph Representative. 
He will demonstrate the speed and accu- 
racy methods that save time and money. 
He will show you how, IN ONE MOTION, 


Addressograph writes a complete name, with address or any data. 


He will show you how Addressograph completes an 
entire job of transcribing names and information in a frac- 
tion of the time required by any hand method. 

Every name, address, number, amount or other data will 
be correct. The accuracy of every copy is predetermined. 


And the legibility of the work will equal best typewriting. 
Copies will not be misread and errors will be avoided. 


There’s an Addressograph method and 
an Addressograph machine to meet every 
need for name and data writing. New elec- 
tric models are from $157.50up (pictured 
at left), and new super-speed, fully auto- 
matic models are from $770.00 up, all 
f.0.b. Cleveland, on convenient payments. 


Write on business stationery for CoM- 
PLETE INFORMATION. And consult telephone 
books for address of nearest Addresso- 
graph Sales Agency. Arrange to see a 
speed and accuracy demonstration. 
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Builds $25,000 business 
in four years 











with help of $200 loan 





How a Household loan 
helped a man get his start 


One day in 1933 a Michigan man borrowed $200 
from Household Finance to start his own busi- 
ness. He worked hard. His undertaking pros- 
pered. Last year he wrote Household this letter: 
“Your small loan helped us get our start, and as 
a result of our operations we now have a fine 
business. Our real estate and business are valued 
at over $25,000. We want to again thank you for 
the help you gave us when it was sorely needed 
and we believe that your organization is per- 
forming a real service.”’ 


Loans without collateral 
Household Finance makes $20 to $300 loans to 
responsible people without bank credit. Bor- 
rowers repay their loans in 10 to 20 payments 
which average only about 7% of monthly in- 
come. Many of these loans, like that which 
helped this Michigan man, enable borrowers to 
increase their incomes. Other loans are used to 
clean up over-due bills and get a fresh start. 
Others give employed people without adequate 
savings the means tomeet unexpected emergencies. 

Last year Household Finance made helpful 
loans to more than 715,000 families. To these 
families Household also provided guidance in 
money management and better buymanship— 
showed them how to get more out of limited in- 
comes. Household’s practical publications, de- 
veloped to facilitate this work, are now used in 
more than a thousand schools and colleges. 


Booklets sent free 
We believe you will find the story of Household’s 
money service interesting reading. The coupon 
below will bring you illustrated booklets de- 
scribing Household’s activity as lender and fam- 
ily financial counselor without obligation. Why 
don’t you send it now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 232 branches in 150 cities 
1878 + Completing sixty years of service to the 
American Family + 1938 
Se Bees SSB SS SSS SSS SBSH  — 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. NB-F 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me booklets about Household’s family 


money service without obligation. 
Name 


Address 








City a sctatnninticiinnnin 
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ress? From Bailey B. Burritt, general di- 
rector of the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
comes a relevant statement. To quote 
from the 94th annual report of the As- 
sociation : 

It is estimated that the total annual 
expenditure for general social services, 
including health, welfare and education, 
is approximately $7,000,000,000, and about 
one-half of this is for relief activities. 
This $7,000,000,000 represents at least a 
tenth of the national income for 1937. 
The continuation of relief expenditures 
on such a scale threatens all employment. 

There are, after all, limits to the 
amount of national income that can be 
diverted from the process of reproducing 
itself. There can be no fundamental solu- 
tion to this problem except by finding a 
way to return many of our population 
to employment. 

For nine years social workers and pub- 
lic officials have focused their attention 
primarily upon the relief needs of one- 
sixth of the population. 

Nothing short of doubling the present 
volume of goods and services produced, 


| distributed and consumed can realize the 





goal of a reasonable standard of living 
for all. To accomplish this would require 
employment of more labor than is now 
available. 


MANNING, Maxwell 


Workers Quiz and Moore, makers 
Their Boss of railroad and in- 
dustrial equipment, 


cecided to tell employees in person how 
things are going, what’s ahead. Audi- 
torium of the Warren Harding High 
School, Bridgeport, Conn., company’s 


| headquarters, was hired. 


Meeting was held long after working 
hours and in the midst of an unseason- 
able snow storm. Of one thousand em- 
ployees, 750 attended. 

Robert R. Wason, company head, told 
how and where the company got its 
income, where it went. 

Questions asked by workers and an- 
swered by their president, were: 

Is there any particular reason why our 
products are not advertised nationally 
as other such companies do? 

Has the European crisis any 
upon present business conditions? 

Would you give a figure of the increase 


effect 


| in taxation above, say 1926, which is con- 





| 
' 


sidered normal? 

Instead of borrowing money from the 
bank, why not sell shares to the em- 
ployees? In that way, every shareholder 
will watch the profit and keep bad work 
down. $114,000 of bad work will reduce 
automatically. 

In what branch of the business is the 
largest amount of defective work? 


IS it ethical to ‘‘com- 
mercialize” senti- 
ment? 

Answer in the af- 
firmative issues from Lew Hahn, gen- 
eral manager of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. Says Mr. Hahn: 

. every good sentiment should be 
commercialized in a good and sound and 
proper way. 

Let us not forget what tremendous 
possibilities for good or ill to millions of 
American workers depend upon whether, 
here in this commercial world, we in- 
telligently commercialize human senti- 
ment or dub the opportunity and fail 
to make use of it. 

The affection which leads a boy and 


Sentiment In 
Business 


? 


girl to marriage is a holy sentiment and 
it is commercial to suggest that in their 
life together they will need furniture 
and all the other things which £0 to 
make a home. Should we fail to com. 
mercialize such sentiments in proper 
ways however, there would be no fyp. 
niture industry and no employment for 
furniture workers, and for the happy 
couples of the future there would be 
only such crude furniture as they them. 
selves might contrive. 

Let us, therefore, accept no rebuke 
for the intelligent commercialization of 
sentiment. It is the one most potent in. 
fluence in untying stubborn purse strings, 


FATE of the indus- 
trial worker, as re. 
vealed by Westing- 
house records, is to 
keep right on working. 

No “deadline at forty” is the conclu- 
sion directed by figures disclosed in the 
company’s annual review of industrial 
relations. 

Of the 51,151 workers on the rolls at 
the end of 1937, 6,355 have been with 
the company 20 years or more. Eight of 
these men have been employed by West- 
inghouse at least 50 years and 121 of 
them have been employed 45 years. 

Other categories included in the re- 
port listed 148 forty-year men, 844 thir- 
ty-five-year men, 1,159 thirty-year men, 
1,614 twenty-five-year men, and 2,432 
twenty-year men. 

Average age of all workers was 36 
years; average service, nine and one- 
half years. Average number of employees 
last year was 52,249. 

Ten years before, company had 41,787 
employees with average age of 33, and 
average service of eight years. 


Older Workers 
on the Job 


PRAISE of British 
and German housing 
accomplishments to 
the shame of Ameri- 
can contributions glosses over wage 
scales and rests its case on completion 
of structural units. 

British rates in building work for 1938 
run about 75 per cent less than union 
rates current in New York City. As re- 
ported by News dc Opinion, organ of 
New York’s Building Trades Employers 
Association: 

The British skilled building trades 
workman in some cases has to put in a 
full week’s work to earn less than his 
New York City counterpart can make 
in one day with an hour’s overtime. We 
have known cases within a year where 
New York building mechanics have, in a 
week, earned the equivalent of a British 
mechanic’s 19 weeks. 

Official British scales set February 1 
for large cities such as Manchester, fol- 
low with comparable figures for New 
York: 


A Matter 
of Wage Scales 


Great New York 


Britain City 
Asphalters (Roofers) $ .42 $1.60 
Bricklayers 40 1.884/7 
Concreters 40 1.75 
Carpenters 40 1.75 
Glaziers 40 1.884/7 
Machinists 40 1.75 
Painters .40 1.50 
Plasterers 40 2.00 
Plumbers .40 ie 
Slate and tile roofers 40 1.86 
Stone setters 42 1.954/7 
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Tile and Terrazzo 40 
Bricklayers’ Helpers 
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1.683/4 | 
30 1.142/7 
Excavating, etc. Laborers  .30 95 
.30 1.42 


BRINGS FLEET OWNERS 


Plasters’ Helpers 


Germany, like Great Britain, the trade 
journal says, has exceeded the U. S. in 
home building. The building trades work- 
er is, however, under severe governmen- 
tal regulation with maximum wages 
fixed by law as well as minimum pro- 
duction, just about the reverse of the 


American situation. Examination of 
German wages indicates the hourly 


rates to be less than the English, but 
total earnings may be more because of 
the longer German working day, reach- 
ing as high as ten hours on some con- 
struction. The 1936 average hourly wage 
throughout Germany for skilled men | 
was about 35 cents. 

Applying the wage differential to a 
construction project in New York, the 
journal asserts that: 

At British rates, the labor cost here 
would be bess than 20 per cent of total 
construction cost, and the theoretical sav- 
ing on a $1,000,000 apartment house would 
be between $200,000 and $300,000 depend- 
ing on the comparative efficiency of Brit- 
ish and American workmen. (This differ- 
ence, if obtainable here, would be suffi- 
cient inducement to capital to put every 
union man to work.) But with WPA in 
existence giving a $95 a month wage, 
what American building mechanic would 
be crazy enough to take a private job at 
English wages of $17.60 a week? 





A Streamlined 
Tax Program 


(Continued from page 16) 
revision are several new provisions 
in the revenue bill designed to en- | 
courage prompt corporate liquida- | 
tions. | 

In the past few years, there has | 
been a growing recognition of the | 
fact that many corporate structures | 
are too complicated, or unnecessary. | 
This is particularly true of holding 
companies. | 

Recent revenue acts have greatly 
increased the taxes on the income of 
personal holding companies and have 
subjected an increased percentage of 
intercorporate dividends to tax. But 
the gains upon liquidation have been 
subject to prohibitive surtaxes. 

The result has been that a great 
volume of assets in these companies 
has been completely frozen since it 
is unprofitable either to operate the 
companies or to liquidate them. It has:| 
been estimated that from $2,000,000,- | 
000 to $4,000,000,000 are locked in 
personal holding companies alone at 
present. 

The new revenue bill, recognizing 
this dilemma, includes provisions | 
which will provide an incentive to | 
simplify these structures without sac- 
rificing government revenues. It also 
includes a provision permitting the 





$3,000 SAVED 
AT DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 
@ Selecting its policyholders for their 
safe driving records, Lumbermens is 
enabled to return to them substan- 
tial dividends because of extremely 
low losses. Helping these policy- 






$3,000 H. H. Wetzel, vice-president, 


Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa 
Monica, writes :“‘Safety and Service brought 
a reward of approximately $3,000 to Doug- 
las policyholders in the Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Company last year. Safety in 


$100.00 “I have se- 
lected Lumbermens for the 
insurance on our trucks, 
not alone for its admitted 
strength and cost-reduc- 
ing dividends, but for the 
prompt, fair and efficient 
manner in which it ad- 
justs its claims. Last year 
our dividend savings ex- 
George Goetz, The Clifton 





ceeded $100.”’ 
Coal & Supply Company, Lakewood, Ohio. 


LUMBE 


holders avoid accidents through its 
comprehensive safety program is an 
added factor in saving them money. 
Prudent management further in- 
creases the amount available for re- 
funds. Lumbermens is noted for 
prompt, efficient service from coast 
to coast, on compensation and gen- 
eral casualty insurance as well as 
automobile protection. Learn how 
you may save in Lumbermens. Call 
a local Lumbermens representative 
or mail the coupon. 


a 
Pony 


Sky Baby — Model of the new 
Douglas DC-4 Skyliner, being 
readied for maiden flight. 42 pas- 
sengers. Range 2,200 miles. 97 
feet, tip to tail. Super-charged cab- 
ins for “‘substratosphere’’ flying. 


the skyways, from the first World Cruiser 
to our latest super skyliner, the DC-4, has 
always been the Douglas watchword. Serv- 
ice, from home office to the local represent- 
ative, is the slogan of Lumbermens. To- 
gether they bring rich rewards.” 


$57.88 John A. 
Warrington, Better 
Oil Company, Chi- 
cago, says: “Last 
year the Lumber- 
mens savings on my 
car and trucks 
amounted to$57.88. 
And the service re- 
ceived through your 
local representative 
has been 100%.” 


RMENS 





Mutual Casualty Company 





MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Save with Safety in the “World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 





NOT 
OVER 


30 


Speedometer warning 
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Mail This Coupon Today !------ 


JamEs S. Kemper, President 
LUMBERMENS MuTuAL CasuALTY COMPANY 
Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
Please send complete information on Lumbermens savings and 
other advantages, and the booklet: ‘How Careful Driving 
May Pay You a Dollars-and-Cents Return.” 

_..Send also information on the ‘““Not-Over-50”’ Club. 


50”’ Club, a voluntary pei en! Beene 
motorists movement to- 
ward safer driving. Mem- 
bership is free. Check 
the coupon. Address... 
CP tin cine 





Position... 
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tax-free liquidation of utility holding 
companies whose elimination is or- 
dered by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission under the “death-sen- 
tence” clause of the Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935. The latter pro- 
vision is obviously just and fair, in 
view of the compulsory nature of such 
utility liquidations. The taxation of 
gain or recognition of loss is merely 


| postponed until a voluntary realiza- 


tion occurs. 


Two forms of liquidation 


THE provisions applicable to the li- 
quidation of corporations generally 
take two forms. Under one alterna- 
tive, a corporation may take three 
years for a complete liquidation in- 


| stead of two years as provided at 
| present. This does not reduce the total 


| according to the lower rates 


tax payable on liquidation, computed 
now 
provided for capital gains. It does per- 


| mit the gains to be spread over four 


taxable periods, however, thus re- 
ducing the amount of each install- 
ment of tax. It also allows a more 
gradual and orderly liquidation of 
corporate assets, which, in many 
cases, cannot be sold rapidly except 
at a great sacrifice. 

The other alternative applies if 80 
per cent of the shareholders of a cor- 
poration elect to effect a complete li- 
quidation within the current taxable 
year. In this case, property of the 
corporation which has appreciated in 
value may be distributed to the stock- 
holders, with the tax being postponed 
until the stockholders sell the prop- 
erty. 

Accumulated earnings and profits 


| of the corporation, however, are taxed 
| to the stockholders as an ordinary 


| THIS 


dividend, and any remaining liquidat- 
ing gain in the form of cash is taxed 
as a capital gain. 


Fewer sales will be forced 


provision permits postpone- 
ment of tax only for “frozen” assets 
—property which has increased in 
value since it was placed in the cor- 
poration and which has not been sold. 
It eliminates the necessity for valuing 
unsold property which has given 
great administrative difficulty and in 
some instances has compelled stock- 
holders to resell to establish a proper 


| value. By taxing accumulated earn- 
| ings and profits as ordinary income, 
| the application of the section is lim- 
| ited primarily to those corporations 


which have not been used as a shield 
to protect stockholders from high sur- 
taxes. 

It is believed that these liquidation 
provisions will hasten the dissolution 
of unnecessary or unwieldy corporate 
structures. By doing so, a vast amount 


? 


of useful capital now frozen will be 
released and put back to work. 

Corporate income taxes have been 
substantially revised and lowered by 
the bill. 

The principal change involves the 
abandonment of the punitive surtax 
on undistributed profits included jn 
the Revenue Act of 1936, with rates 
graduated from seven per cent to 27 
per cent. Business men were unani- 
mous in condemning this tax and re. 
lief has been afforded them. 

The bill, as it passed the House, 
substituted the so-called “20-16” plan 
on corporate incomes. On incomes of 
more than $25,000, a maximum rate 
of 20 per cent was imposed, scaled 
down to a possible minimum of 16 per 
cent, based on the dividend distribu- 
tions. 

The Report of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, accompanying the 
bill, states that that Committee “be- 
lieves that the tax should not be 
framed as a penalty surtax on undis- 
tributed profits but should be de- 
signed on the basis of a flat tax rate 
with a tax credit which will give rea- 
sonable encouragement to the distri- 
bution of dividends.” 

Notwithstanding this departure 
from the principle of the present law, 
the Senate eliminated the “20-16” 
tax; and substituted a flat 18 per cent 
rate upon corporate incomes of $25,- 
000 or more with lesser rates upon 
smaller incomes. 


Credit for distribution 


THE present proposal adopts the 
House plan, for a period of two years 

that is, for the taxable years 1938 
and 1939. The maximum rate, how- 
ever, is fixed at 19 per cent as com- 
pared with 20 per cent in the House 
bill and 32.4 per cent in the 1936 Act. 
A credit is allowed against the tax 
of one-fourth per cent for each ten 
per cent of dividends distributed. If 
the entire net income is distributed, 
therefore, the tax will be 161% per 
cent. In computing the credit for divi- 
dends paid, moreover, a net operat- 
ing loss of the previous year may be 
carried over, and allowance is also 
made for impaired capital and 
amounts paid from earnings in dis- 
charge of debts incurred before Jan- 
uary 1, 1938. 

For corporations with net incomes 
of $25,000 or less, the bill adopts flat 
normal tax rates of 121% per cent on 
the first $5,000 of income, 14 per cent 
on the next $15,000 and 16 per cent 
on the next $5,000. These corpora- 
tions, comprising almost 90 per cent 
of all the corporations reporting in- 
come, are wholly relieved from the 
undistributed profits tax. As in the 
House bill, a “notch” provision has 
been adopted for corporations having 
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be net incomes slightly exceeding 
$25,000. 4 
pen sé In many ways, the corporate flat 
by tax seems preferable to this system, 
which perhaps might be considered 
the =| as preserving the shreds of the prin- , 
‘ax ciple of an undistributed profits tax. W a ’ id 
in The flat tax has the great advantages eC on & 
tes of uniformity and simplicity. 
27 But, from the standpoint of the tax | . 
ni- purden, the bill as agreed to holds 


re- out the possibility of a lesser rate. | pay al 


Most certainly, the bill is a tremend- 


3e, ous improvement over existing law. | 
an The punitive surtax on undistributed | 
of profits is eliminated. The threat of | St t 
te disaster that surrounded the opera- al e 
ed tion of legitimate business has been , 
er removed. The road is cleared for nor- 
u- | mal business expansion and develop- | 
| ment through the employment o: rea- ncome 
yn sonable reserves. 
le 
e- Improper surpluses are penalized | 


€ 
3. MANY persons are still concerned Tax: 


with the possibility of tax avoidance 
through the use of the corporate 













? form. This problem has been attacked 
4 directly and in the proper place by - 
strengthening section 102, which im- 
e poses special penalty taxes on the im- 
proper accumulation of surplus. An 
added burden in such cases has been Nene. corporations nor 
{ placed upon the taxpayer, requiring | individuals are asked to pay 
i him to show by a clear preponderance | income taxto the Stateof New 
: of the evidence the absence of any | Jersey. That’s not the main 


purpose to avoid surtaxes after it has | reason industry is on the move 
been determined that unreasonable | to New Jersey. But it represents 
accumulations of profits exist. This | an attitude which makes New Jer- 
should materially assist the Treasury | sey a good place for industry to be. 
Department in enforcing the section The whole tax structure in the state 
in cases where operating companies | is favorable. The attitude of government 
are involved. Where holding or invest- | and communities is friendly, helpful and 
ment companies are concerned, the | conducive to the economy of industry. 
Revenue Act of 1937 has, to a large 
extent, disposed of the problems of 
surtax avoidance. 

In the legislation to be known as 
The Revenue Act of 1938, Congress 
has responded to the suggestion of 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau, when he said in New York last 


And, of course, industrial opportunities are here 
as no place else in the nation. There’s plenty of 
low-cost land close to urban centers or near small 
villages. The state is threaded with the lines of 
eight major railroads, deep waterways, and the 
country’s finest highways. Wide diversification of 
industry means that workers are trained, avail- 
able and cooperative. Your plant in New Jersey is 


fall: 
within overnight trucking distance of more than 
'T ha ( nee todav is 9 foster . 5 . * . ”y " 
geal nse B a . yale vote - one-third of America’s buying power. For these 
full application of e driving force o ‘i . 
private capital. We want to see capital | reasons and others, last year more than 50 major 
ve 4 |e | c A 4 t c ale gi 
go into the productive channels of pri- | industries and hundreds of smaller ones moved 
vate industry. We want to see private | into New Jersey. It’sa place where business thrives, 
business expand. We believe that much of 
the remaining unemployment will disap- 9 . — : » Fe 5 y 5 -arar 
 opspecenin Bytes 5 nse agli asap’ |... that’s why industry is on the move to New Jersey 
p ra ry e < pits 1ads are 1 2as- . . < 
ingly employed in productive enterprises. 








The tax barriers, both real or imag- 
inary, have been let down. If business 
goes ahead, as we hope it will, the 
result will be more income, more em- 


| | 
Somme ene he NEW JERSEY —/// COUNCIL 





\e TREeTOn 
LPH, 
. 


Gove! nment., 
The goal of $100,000.00( 
the goa $100,000,000,000 of CREATED TO TELL YOU ABOUT THE INDUSTRIAL ° ADVANTAGES OF THE STATE 
national income is in sight and, with ™ 
the driving force of private capital, 
it can be reached. If it is, our two-fold Now in preparation: An Industrial Atlas of New Jersey. Ask your secretary to write for your copy 


object ive will be attained. New Jersey Council, Dept. NB-2, State House, Trenton, N. J. 














Business Men Say... 
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W. T. Neal 





‘J. FREDERICK TALCOTT, President 
James Talcott, Inc. 


“A category which includes thousands of independent manufac- 
turers and merchants, many of them with an annual turnover 
of from $500,000 to $5,000,000 should not have the adjective 
‘small’ tacked onto it, simply because it does not include the 
great major units. These independent business men do not merely 
want to borrow money. The kind of help that the independent 
business man wants most at present is more independence.” 


H. HOBART PORTER, Chairman 
American Water Works and Electric Company 


“So much data is required of us by the Government, that we are 
making at least one report on some phase of our business at 
least every two minutes of every working day of the year.” 
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BLANK & STOLLER 


H. Hobart Porter 


Edward G. Seubert (center) with Allan Jackson and E. J. Bullock of his company _ 


W. T. NEAL of Brewton, Alabama 


President, Southern Pine Association 


“If we had had no organization it is likely that today we would 
have no industry either; or, at least not an industry that might 
be classed as important. ... If the industry hopes to continue its 
success, its component parts must act unitedly in a militant and 
thoughtful manner. If the industry’s action loses its force through 
the disintegration of its cooperative processes, then the industry 
must resign itself to a policy of retrogression and eventual dis 
appearance.” 


EDWARD G. SEUBERT, President 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana 


“Nearly 52,000 federal and state employees can be paid at the 
rate of $2,000 a year from taxes on our company. ... At the end of 
1937, ownership of Standard of Indiana was in the hands of 93,408 
stockholders, including eight museums and libraries, 95 education- 
al institutions, 31 churches, 33 hospitals, 60 charitable organiza- 
tions and various investment trusts, insurance companies, etc.” 
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Windows framed in 


BRONZE 


attract customers! 








WRouGHOUT America the trend in store 
fronts is more and more to Bronze. Traditionally 
the metal of quiet good taste, Bronze lends rich 
dignity to the display of merchandise . . . subtly 
creating for passers-by an air of warmth, an im- 
pression of character and distinction. Retailers 
everywhere are discovering the “sales value” of 
well-designed store fronts of Bronze. Why not 
consider it for your building? 
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Illustration shows Liebman’s Store, 


| Philadelphia, Pa. Silverman & Levy, 
Architects. Anaconda Bronze Work b 
} Brasco Manufacturing Co., Harvey, Ill. 


Soll 


Gives Permanent Service 


Anaconda Architectural Bronze is economical as 
well as attractive. One of the sturdiest of metals, 
it is absolutely rustproof! Upkeep expense is 
negligible, for Bronze is easily cleaned and can be 
kept in its original lustrous state with only occa- 
sional attention. 

The American Brass Company is the leading 
supplier of Bronze, Copper and Nickel Silver in 
the form of extruded shapes, drawn shapes, sheets, 
etc., as used in the construction of ornamental 
work of every description. Anyone contemplating 
store construction or modernization will find much 
of interest in our new booklet, ‘Bronze... the Key 
to Better Retailing.” A copy is yours for the asking. 


88166 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, Gencral Offices: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Citi 


In Canada 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont 
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Iya: way oF SPEAKING, I’m an aris- 
tocrat among box cars, because I was built to provide special care 
in handling automobiles. Inside of me I have some fancy equip- 
ment called a mechanical auto loader. It’s a sort of rack arrange- 
ment that the Chesapeake and Ohio people use to stow autos 
snugly and safely in my interior... But I have to work both going 
and coming, because the auto loaders fold up when not in use. 
Generally I come back from delivering autos with a load of some 
other high class freight. Last month, for instance, I took a load 
of autos from Detroit to Charlotte, North Carolina. Coming 
back, I carried cotton products to Akron, Ohio. The cotton was 
delivered to a tire factory where I’ was loaded with tires for 
Flint, Michigan. There I took on autos again for Richmond, Vir- 
ginia... picked up blotting paper for Cincinnati, where I took 
aboard another shipment of autos. I don’t mind carrying other 
products, but I prefer automobiles. After all, I am a specialist. 

* “eek * 


Yes, C&O 6425, we agree you're a smart car, much in demand by automobile 
manufacturers. But don’t forget that shippers have other reasons for preferring 
the Chesapeake and Obio—such as speed, dependability of service, plus the fine 
equipment and a high-geared human organization to handle every sort of shipment! 


Chesapeake and Ohio representatives, located in principal cities 
from coast to coast, will gladly help you with your shipping problems. 


CHESAPEAKE «nd Oi. LINES 


CONTROLLED PERFORMANCE 
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Shake Hands with 
Our Contributors 


Senator PAT HARRISON of 
Gulfport, senior senator from Missis- 
sippi and chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, was a central fig- 
ure in the preparation of the new 
tax bill. He has served more than 25 
years in the House and Senate. A 
great part of his time has been devot- 
ed to the study of tax measures. He 
believes that the new tax bill will 
save some of the business pains 
caused by the drastic regulations in 
the old law. The Senator dares to be- 
lieve that business men may even be- 
come happy over the results of the 
new tax procedure. 


Samuel Crowther is a veteran con- 
tributor to nationally known maga- 
zines. He started his writing career 
as a newspaper correspondent in the 
Balkan States in 1905. He is perhaps 
best known for articles on Henry 
Ford, John H. Patterson and Harvey 
Firestone. 


Saunders Norvell is generally rec- 
ognized as one of America’s master 
salesmen. He started work as a stock 
clerk and later became sales manager 
of Simmons Hardware Company. 
Since then he has been president of 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., and Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc. He is 
now a member of the firm of Inger- 
soll, Norvell & Babson. 


Mark M. Jones is president of the 
Akron Belting Company and a con- 
sulting economist who has had some 
unusual experiences in examining and 
appraising the worth of various kinds 
of enterprises. 


Ellen Newman describes herself as 
a crossroads storekeeper. She lives in 
Valley Falls, Kansas, population be- 
tween 1,200 and 1,300. 


Ralph L. Woods became interested 
in the Communist party when he read 
a newspaper account giving the de- 
tails of what the party would do with 
a $500,000 fund it was attempting to 
raise. He investigated and put the 
result of what he found in this article 
for NATION’S BUSINESS. 


Coming Next Month: 


How many young people are start- 
ing to work in their proper niche? 
J. Walter Dietz, personnel relations 
manager of the Western Electric Cor- 
poration and chairman of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, tells 
why and how the conference is at- 
tempting to help these young people 
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fit themselves into careers for which 
they have some aptitude. 

July marks the beginning of a new 
fscal year for many organizations. In 
many cases it will begin with head- 
aches rather than with pride of own- 
ership. Robert Updegraff, a_ well 
known business writer, tells why the 
headaches are difficult to cure—points 
out the worries and responsibilities of 
ownership—shows how the boss car- 
ries his job around with him and 
works at it 24 hours a day. 

Herbert M. Bratter will tell how 
the Government expects to speed up 
receipt of its revenue by decentraliz- 
ing its tax collecting machinery and 
establishing branches in various 
parts of the country. 





Microphotograph 
of America 


Ameri ‘A in miniature has been re- 


vealed by R. L. Engleken, an officer 


of the Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles. He calls it ‘“‘Million- 
Divisor-America.” He disclosed it by 
dividing by a million the national in- 
come, wealth, trade and commerce of 
the United States. Totals were re- 
duced by his method; proportions re- 
mained constant. 

Here is the current picture of the 
United States on the scale of one mil- 
lionth. 

“The United States is a rich coun- 
try, three miles square. Its population 
is 130. Of these people, 42 live on 
farms. Forty-eight work. Only 36 are 
employed now, leaving 12 without 
jobs. 

“The country is considerably in 
debt. The federal government owes 
$40,000, states, counties and cities 
owe $17,500, and there are bank loans 
of $18,000 besides. To pay these the 
country has a total annual income of 
about $60,000, although in some years 
the figure has been higher. 

“The country has exports of $2,100 
a year. Before the War exports were 
$6,600. 

“Eleven of the residents belong to 
labor unions. 

“The people complain of taxes, 
which are mostly indirect. Only five 
of the 130 people are required to file 
income tax returns, and of these only 
one pays on earnings of $5,000 or 
more. 

“Many of the city people would 
like to go back to the farms. But there 
are only seven farms, and not all of 


them are needed to supply the wants | 
of the country. However, the people | 


could be much worse off, and many 
of them find their country rather an 
attractive place in which to live.” 





The cost of a Lamson 
Pneumatic Dispatch sys- 
lem is surprisingly lou 


—whether you start with 
one short tube, or equip 
an entire plant. 
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1. to the Floor 
Above... 


2. to the Floor 
Below... 


3. out to the 
Plant... 


4, across the 
Factory Yard 








USH important orders or papers inside your 

plant the same way you would rush a 
letter out to the field—by air mail. These 
handy Lamson dispatch tubes will whisk mail, 
telegrams, shipping orders—or even complete 
letter files—to any, or every, department or 
desk. Ten flights up, across the street, or a 


mile away, it’s all the same to Lamson tubes. 


No matter how big or small your organiza- 
tion may be, there’s a Lamson tube system to 
fit your needs. Mail the coupon for “Wings of 
Business.” Let this profusely illustrated book- 
let show you the wide possibilities in this in- 


doors air mail for modern offices and plants. 


“LAMSON 
Dispatch TUBE 


“AIR MAIL” within your own plant! 


! ' 
Iie ioaes - eo : PE nn civecetmaaw aWittaes00es ee 6oeba000 5h Rees | 

| THE LAMSON COMPANY, Inc. 

| Syracuse, N. Y. . | 

COMPANY .... ce ccccccccccscccescescesesesesessceeseces 

| Without obligation, please send me | 

| Free copy of ““Wings of Business.” I ig: Seve ans Pe ee ae BOD. cc2ctecentedeetndane | 

seein esto Seems th desiatnaaan ieee iaiiae tain aan 
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GOOD-LOOKING FLOOR 
...[ UNDERSTAND IT'S 


ASPHALT TILE 


YES, IT'S MADE BY 
JOHNS-MANVILLE— 
THAT MEANS YEARS 

OF SERVICE 










MEN’S CAFE— 
Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


FREE BOOK 
| gives 
ideas for 
‘ colorful, 
decorative 
J-M floors at low cost... 





HEN you need a beautiful, 
durable, modern floor at 
low cost, consider the advantages 
of J-M Asphalt Tile Flooring. 
Johns-Manville has prepared 
an attractive book in full color 
which explains how the 39 colors, 
plain and marbleized, blend 
perfectly with any decorative 
scheme. This book shows how, by 
combining different styles and 
sizes, an unlimited variety of pat- 
terns can be designed, suitable 
for any use. The floor will be quiet 
and resilient . . . comfortable to 
walk on. It will be easy to clean, 
and requires a minimum of 
maintenance throughout its 


long life. 
J-M Asphalt Tile Floors are applied 
only by Approved Contractors . . . an 


assurance of quality workmanship. Mil- 
lions of square feet in buildings of every 
type have been giving exceptional serv- 
ice for years. For free copy of the J-M 
book, and information on the many 
uses of this attractive and durable floor, 
write Johns-Manville, Dept. NB-6, 22 
East 40th Street, New York City. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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Socialized Medicine is a Reality 


(Continued from page 17) 
low suit. From that it would be but a 
step for the taxpayers to provide free 
medical care for all Government em- 
ployees, and another step for it to be 
offered to all citizens. 

So he asked the General Account- 
ing Office if this action was according 
to Hoyle. 

R. N. Elliott, Acting Controller 
General, studied the matter closely 
and gave an official opinion. The di- 
version of this money, he said, was 
“without authority of law.” All such 
disbursements must be authorized by 
specific appropriation from Congress, 
he averred. Incidentally, the Control- 
ler General’s statement disclosed 
that, instead of $20,000, the amount 
so spent by December, 1937, was $37,- 
000—nearly as much as the Home 
Loan Bank Board had promised for 


| two years. (All this took place while 
| Congress was debating the abolition 


of the Controller General’s office.) 
Later the Group Hospital Associa- 
tion came into conflict with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia hospitals which re- 
fused to permit the use of their fa- 
cilities for operations by the G.H.A. 
doctors because they disputed the 
legality of the organization. The 
Washington Medical Society also op- 
posed the plan. At that time the 
G.H.A. boasted some 5,000 members 
in 19 government agencies. Another 


| organization, the Committee for Co- 
| operative Medical Service, had flung 


its banner to the wind. 
In the meantime, other events in- 


| dicated that the Administration is ir- 


revocably committed to a program 
leading to socialization of medicine. 
Most significant in its implication was 
a speech delivered by Senator Lewis 
of Illinois before the 1937 convention 
of the American Medical Association. 
The Senator made it perfectly clear 
that he was the personal emissary of 
President Roosevelt and that he was 
there for a serious purpose. Among 
other things he told the doctors: 

The question for you doctors is not 


whether you like it (the proposed new 
status of the profession) or whether you 


| don’t.... All your past has been that of 





the doctor and his patient and that won’t 
do. We know nothing about a patient, 
don’t recognize his existence; it is your 


| creation. 


In another direction—through its 
relief agencies—the Government has 
taken the country a long way along 
the road that leads to state medicine 
as practiced in Germany, Russia and 
other European nations. Medical care 
administered through the T.E.R.A. in 
New York state alone cost $2,487,000 
in 1936. W.P.A. health service in the 


? 


Empire State was reported to have in- 
creased by 35 per cent last year. 

To assemble facts which would 
justify going the whole route with the 
original plan, the U. S. Public Health 
Service embarked in 1935 on a Na- 
tional Health Survey. The W.P.A. co- 
operated to the extent of $4,000,000 
in a house-to-house canvass of some 
800,000 families in 19 states—an 
enormous job. The findings published 
recently in four preliminary reports 
seemingly are advanced as proof that 
the medical profession is not render- 
ing a satisfactory service to society. 
But a calm analysis of them fails to 
confirm this supposedly urgent need 
to regiment the doctors. 


A reason for relief illness 


MUCH is made of the disclosure that 
both frequency and duration of dis- 
abling illness are decidedly higher 
among relief families than among 
non-relief. Investigators found 234 
cases of illness disabling for one week 
or more per 1,000 persons in families 
on relief and only 174 among non- 
relief families with incomes of $1,000 
a year or less. The average for all in- 
comes was 172. Duration of illnesses 
also is longer by 67 per cent among 
relief families than among non-relief. 

Instead of charging all this differ- 
ence to the low economic status of thes 
relief population, is it not more rea-+ 
sonable to conclude that those who' 
are receiving free medical service' 
through the relief agencies report’ 
more illness and stay abed longer by 
reason of it than those who pay for 
this service and whose income stops 
when they do not work? That is pre- 
cisely the experience of countries that 
have adopted state medicine for their 
whole population. 

In 1933 it was found in England 
that those who carried government 
health insurance lost an average of 
121% days per worker compared with 
nine days before health insurance was 
made available. 

In Germany, where compulsory 
health insurance has had a much 
longer experience, the annual time 
loss for sickness has increased in 50 
years from five days to 28 days. On 
the other hand, the average for all 
non-relief classes in the United States, 
according to the new Public Health 
survey, is 9.8 days, and for those on 
relief, 16.3 days. 

When it comes to its statistics on 
treatment by physicians and on hos- 
pitalization, the Public Health Service 
fails even more completely to sustain 
the claim of negligence by the medical 
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Who.....Me? — 


A DOMESTIC DRAMA IN ONE SHORT ACT... CLOSE TO THE 
HEART AND POCKETBOOK OF EVERY MAN AND WOMAN 








Ta SCENE is in the 


living room of the home of Mr. and Mrs. John J. Citizen. 
The time is early evening. Jane Citizen has just returned 
from a lecture at the Culture Club, and has told John all 


about it. 


JOHN 
JANE 
JOHN 


JANE 


JOHN 


JANE 
JOHN 
JANE 


JOHN 


JANE 
JOHN 


JANE 
JOHN 


JANE 


JOHN 


JANE 


And then what happened .. . when he finished ? 
Why, nothing special. Everybody clapped, of course. 
Oh, you clapped! 


Why, yes, isn’t that what you usually do when a 
speaker finishes? 


He said that business stands in the way of social prog- 
ress, that businessmen are enemies of society, exploit- 
ers of the people, robber barons in modern dress, 
selfish, greedy reactionaries—and you clapped! 


Ye-e-s. 
Look, do I fit that description? Who is it... me? 
No. 


Well, I'm a businessman. At least, I think so in my 
more Optimistic moments. 


But, John, this was only a lecture... 


Oh, only a lecture. A hundred women—99% of them 
married to men who live by business—and not one 
gets up and challenges your platform-promiser when 
he takes a crack at business. 


Dear, I don’t know what you’re talking about. 


Well, that’s happened before. But tell me, did he mean 
men like Will Thomas at the bank or Vaughan at the 
mill? They’re businessmen. Did Sue Thomas or Lily 
Vaughan have anything to say? 


| ee so it’s just all good fun. And meanwhile 
business gets another pushing around. The same old 
trick. They take a few “bad boys” of business. Then 
. “Look, here is a man. He is a bad man. He 
is also a businessman. Therefore businessmen are bad. 
We must regulate them or they'll prey on you. Fol- 
low us, put us on the public payroll, and we'll protect 
you.” 

So you applaud . . . and never ask the speaker why, 
if he knows “bad” businessmen, he doesn’t bring them 
to trial. He goes on attacking all business. And you 
get more laws, regulations, taxes. All business, and ev- 
ery decent, hard-working man and woman in it, suffers. 


they say.. 


John .... I’m sorry 





JOHN 


JANE 
JOHN 


JANE 


- 


Try and understand. Our whole way of living is at 
stake. The good American way. Take us. For twenty- 
two years I’ve been building a business life, a home 
life, a place for you and me and our children. Our firm 
provides jobs for sixty-five men. We pay them fairly, 
insure them and provide pensions. We pay taxes that 
threaten to sink us, and try to run the business by rules 
that change faster than we can memorize them. We're 
not allowed to build up a reserve for bad times. Well, 
we've had a set-back lately. Multiply the firm I work 
for by tens of thousands all over the country and you 
see what’s happening. 


I think I understand, John. 


America grew up on business. Maybe we haven't a 
perfect country, but our people live better than any 
people on earth. They have freedom and dignity and 
a good way of life. Our children’s education, the house 
we live in, the car we drive, the radio we listen to, the 
very food on our table—just try and equal them any- 
where else in the world. We wouldn’t have them with- 
out American business. Are we highly educated Ameri- 
can citizens still so dumb that we are ready to stand 
up and cheer the theorists and self-constituted reform- 
ers who cry down this system and all it stands for and 
offer to substitute for it some other system—if we pay 
for it, and let them run it? 


(to herself) Mmmmh... The next time a lecturer.... 


And the curtain slowly descends. 





For the husband whose wife needs the facts to support 
an argument the next time a parlor pink attacks his call- 
ing, there is a booklet describing the American system 
of free enterprise. It provides the facts in a form easy to 
take and hard to forget. Her husband can also profit by 
reading it. Write your Chamber of Commerce or Trade 
Association for “Wanted, one million business men to 
resell the American Business System.” 


This message is published by 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


If it interests you, we are prepared to supply, upon re- 
quest, copies in poster size for bulletin boards, and in 
leaflet form for distribution. Mats for newspaper use and 
electros for house organs are available. 
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Copyright 1938, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. 


An Executive 
Faces Many Problems 


Executive problems are interrelated -- nothing is gained by 
overcoming one at the expense of another. Success depends on 
the smooth functioning of this cycle -- cash, merchandise, sales, 
receivables, cash. 


Receivables constitute the weak spot in the cycle because the 
status of your debtors’ business 30, 60, or 90 days after ship- 
ment is utterly unpredictable. You may or may not be paid. 


American Credit Insurance 


keeps receivables safe by reimbursing policyholders for losses 
through insolvencies and reorganizations, and by liquidating 
delinquencies. Thus profit is assured on goods sold under the 
terms of the policy. Capital is secure -- and liquid, too. With 
inhibiting fears removed, credit granting is expedited and sales 
definitely stimulated. 


“American” Credit Insurance has proved its worth to Manu- 
facturers and Jobbers for 45 years. Wider coverage than ever 
is now available. Individual Debtors, Special Groups, or all 
accounts on your books may be insured at reasonable rates. 
Ask any “American” Representative for further information. 





AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York . . . 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Offices 


J. F. McFadden, President 


in all principal cities of United States 


St. Louis, Mo. 


and Canada 


? 


| Further, 


profession in taking care of the indig. 
ent. The survey shows that 70 per 
cent of all cases of illness among re. 
lief families were attended by a physgj- 
cian. The proportion among non-relief 
cases where the income was $1,000 a 
year or less was 72 per cent, while the 
percentage for all income classes was 
74. Surely no one is justified in reg- 
soning from these facts that doctors 
are neglecting the poor. 

The proportion of disabling cases 
hospitalized was 26.8 per cent among 
relief families, 23.9 per cent among 
non-relief families under $1,000, and 
27.1 per cent for all income classes, 
Relief cases received more hospital- 
ization than the lowest-income non- 
relief class, and practically the same 
as the average for all non-relief. 
the showing on _ hospital 
cases per 1,000 persons is even more 


| favorable to the underprivileged: Re- 
lief families, 62.8; non-relief under 


$1,000, 41.5; all incomes, 46.7. 


Doctors are not unanimous 


DOCTORS, like business men and 
farmers, are divided on the issue of 
paternalism. A considerable minority 
favor it, if we are to accept the re- 
sults of a survey among the profes- 
sion made by the American Founda- 
tion, established by the late Edward 
W. Bok. A small group actually wel- 
come socialization, while others favor 
limited control that will preserve the 
essential conditions of private prac- 
tice. Many who do not relish it take 
a defeatist attitude. 

Complete socialization of medicine 
would appear to be inevitable only if 
doctors surrender to it. But those who 
have their heads set on this move pos- 


| sess subtle means of overcoming op- 
| position. Senator Lewis spoke at At- 
| lantic City of doctors treating cases 


and sending their bills to Uncle Sam. 


| It’s the same bait in another guise 
| as that offered to farmers when they 


are asked to sign crop control con- 
tracts with checks to follow. Both are 
offered a small guaranteed income in 


| return for a surrender of liberty of 
| action. In the case of the doctors an 
| humanitarian appeal is added. 


The doctor with a slender, precari- 
ous practice is offered a chance to 
take immediate cash and let oppor- 
tunity go. One doctor wrote a letter 
to a New York newspaper. There are, 
he wrote, 6,000,000 cases of illness in 
the country at this moment (estimate 
of the U.S. Public Health-W.P.A. sur- 
vey) and yet many doctors are idle. 
That is 40 patients a head for the 
150,000 Armmerican doctors. Why not 
abolish wasteful, inefficient private 
practice and use this healing talent? 

Of such reasoning in these days 
there is no end. Why should farmers 
suffer from a glutted wheat market 
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when a generation of Chinamen want 
for bread? Why should we have cap- 
italistic unemployment and distress 
in the shoe manufacturing industry 
when, if Secretary Perkins has said 
rightly, there are so many shoeless 
millions in the South? If somebody 
would only make it possible to kill 
all the fleas on all the dogs in the 
country, or replace every obsolescent 
packhouse in the rural regions, will- 
ing hands would be put to work, pros- 
perity would bloom overnight, and 
human aches would dissolve in bliss- 
ful glory. With these “if only” theor- 
ists, to state a problem is to solve it. 
There always will be those who 
compare what we have with what we 
might have. As long as they aren’t 
taken too seriously they perform a 
certain service. Forever there will be 
a great gulf between the two, bridged 
by a lot of unsubstantial “‘if’s.” 
Certainly people can be found who 
want more medical treatment, just as 
many want more food, more clothing, 
more jewelry, more travel, more pow- 
er. Progress toward any ideal is 
bound to be relative. It is measured, 
not by the distance ahead to Utopia, 
but by how far we have traveled from 
points in the past and what the means 
are for going farther. Social Security 


is an almost insupportable burden al- | 
ready. Some economists charge that | 





. = ° a: | 
this pay roll load is first among the 


causes that 
ness again. Now, to add national re- 
sponsibility for all the ills of the flesh 
would be to run a chance of tracing 
the footsteps of Russia. 


A.M.A. holds fast 


IN THE face of these signs of di- 
vision and weakening among its own 
ranks, the American Medical Associa- 
tion has answered the regimenters 
with “no surrender.” At the same 
time the Association has reaffirmed 
the profession’s tradition of caring 
for the afflicted regardless of econom- 
ic status. Plans were announced re- 
cently to mobilize local and state med- 
ical with other local 
agencies to see that no one who needs 
it lacks medical attention. 

The fight of the doctors raises an 
issue that concerns dentists and vet- 
erinarians, and other professions, all 
of which treasure their client rela- 
tionship. Likewise a close parallel is 
visible in the aims of the reformers as 
they affect medicine and business. 

Business, too, considers itself cap- 
able of supplying the needs of its cus- 
tomers and deserving of a wide free- 
dom of initiative. It will applaud the 
effort by the great majority of the 
followers of Galen, Paré, Harvey, Lis- 
ter and all who have enriched the sci- 
ence of healing to preserve the free 
doctor-patient relationship. 


associations 


dipped the cycle of busi- | 


} 


T can happen here—right in 
your town. The siren song of 
low first-cost may persuade your 
municipal officials to experiment 
witha substitute for cast iron pipe 
which is the standard material 
for underground mains. The sub- 
stitutes cost less at first. But cast 
iron pipe is known as Public Tax 
Saver No. 1 because it has saved 
millions of taxpayers’ dollars by 
its long life and low maintenance 
cost. It serves for more than a 
century. It has proved its economy 
under the streets of cities and 
towns of America. It will not let 
the taxpayers down by wearing 
out before the maturity date of 
the bonds issued to pay for it. It 





Boston’s first cast iron water main laid in 


1847, the year Boston and New York were 
connected by telegraph, is still going strong 
in its 91st year of service. So are original 
cast iron mains in 204 American cities. 


is theonly ferrqus metal pipe, 
practical for water, gas and 
sewer mains, that rust will 
not destroy. Made in diam- 
eters from 1% to 84 inches. 
The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thomas F. 
Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


case now] 


Trademark Reg. 





CAST IRON PIPE 


Saves taxes in public service 














Medicine from the Farm 
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Wormseed plant cannot be cut with a mower 
—entire crop is hand harvested 


PHOTOS BY DRISCOLL 


After distillation water is drained off— 
the oil remains on top 


Tue STATE of Maryland is famous for its 
“free” status, rye whiskey, horse races and 
orioles, but the little Chesapeake state has never 
sought fame as the center of production for 


both man and beast. 

Wormseed is grown on a plant of the Ar- 
temisia family, of which sage brush is the most 
familiar example. Oil from the seeds has been 


3 4 : . found to be of value as an anthelmintic in the 
Wormseed plant is loaded like hay into wagons and trucks and hauled to a treatment of hookworm cases and was used ex- 
still in the community where oil is extracted 


: tensively for this purpose during the World War. 
: The area where it is grown contains a gravel- 
i Si ae ee ly, flinty loam in a belt about five miles wide 
and 20 miles long that extends in a southwester- 
ly direction from Westminster, Md. 

The wormseed plant must be raised and 
tended as carefully as tobacco. When the young 
plants are about four inches high, they are set 
out in the fields about 18 inches apart and in 
rows three feet apart. The crop is harvested in 
late September. The stalks must be gathered 
by hand because the jar of cutting blades on 
a mower shakes off the seeds. 

After the plant is cut, it is subjected to 
steam distillation for about half an hour in 
huge iron vats equipped with heavy lids which 
are clamped down to form a perfect steam tight 
fit. The yellowish colored liquid, mixed with 
steam and water, pours out of the bottom into 
pipes that are run through long troughs of wa- 
ter to aid condensation. 

The seeds of the plant produce a burning sen- 
sation on contact with the skin and are a con- 
stant source of annoyance to the workers. 

From 30 to 40 pounds of oil to the acre is re- 





ee f Xa garded as a fair average yield. It is shipped in 
‘ ' 4 A drums of about 120 pounds capacity. A large 
: portion goes into export trade, England being 
After the cutting has been steamed for half an hour, refuse is lifted out the principal customer at present. 
and used for fertilizer or mixed with stock feed —STANTON TIERNAN 
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wormseed oil, a specific for intestinal worms in | 
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industry's Interior Highways 
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Empty cartons are conveyed from ware- 
house to packing tables on belt conveyors 


Tae basic principle of handling materials by a 
r 


moving belt or roller is now being recognized 
in the design and building of entire factories. 


In the not too distant future, the conveyor sys- 
tem for the whole plant may be first designed 
in all of its details and then the architect will 
plan and the builder erect the plant structures 
around 

In a series of booklets showing how continu- 
ous flow systems are used to expedite produc- 
tion in some 30 major fields of manufacturing, 
the Mathews Conveyer Company uses illus- 
trations such as those pictured here to give an 
indication of the variety of methods that can be 
used to transport materials through a factory. 

Materials are handled in such systems by 
rollers, wheels, belts, chains, by their own grav- 
ity or propelled by power, by spiral chutes or 
rollers from floor to floor, from or into furnaces 
and ovens, from building to building. Most sys- 
tems call for the combination of several types 
of equipment 

Inclined and declined movement and change 
of direction, switching, transfer, up-ending or 
turnover call for simple modifications, but the 
essential principles of the system remain the 
same. When the weight of the load is heavy 
larger rollers are used and consequently more 
area for size is available. The only absolute re- 
quirement for roller-borne loads is a flat surface 
of contact extending over at least two rollers. 
When the material does not provide this in 
itself, it must be provided by a platform or 
skid which moves with the load. 


Analysis of modern production shows that a 
great part of over-all production time is con- 
sumed in handling materials between processes. 


Mastering this rehandling problem has helped 
to make the automotive industry one of the 
most efficient in all history. More recently this 
same principle has given the steel industry the 
continuous strip and sheet mill, tripling the 
tonnage of sheets in a few years 
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For heavy industry, roller axles are locked in the frame, but the frame is 
carried on pre-compressed coil springs which help to distribute the load 


Containers may be sent to shipping platform over belt conveyor or lowered 
to cold storage area on roller spiral conveyor 


PHOTOS COURTESY MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 





Kitchen utensils in process of decoration are moved from ovens 
to decorators’ stations at right angles to belt 
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Speaking of Finance 


By EDWARD H. COLLINS 
Associate Financial Editor, New York Herald Tribune 


Tue OBJECTIONS most often 
made to the Administration’s theory 
that depressions can be overcome by 
large-scale spending and lending are 
three: 


First, that inflation of the price struc- 
ture may result. 

Seconp, that the Government’s credit 
may be endangered. 


TuHIrD, that a legacy of debt is left be- 
hind which will eventually have to be 
paid off out of taxation. 


These are weighty objections. Any 
one of them should be serious enough 
to give a prudent government pause. 

Yet that is not really the full bill 
of complaint. Equally serious are the 
by-products of the process of raising 
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and disbursing vast sums. What 
changes in the economic life of the 
country are entailed by a steady ex- 
pansion in the public debt? What 
happens when the federal Govern- 
ment seizes on the business of lending 
money and tries to make it affirma- 
tively useful in mastering depres- 
sions ? The answers to these questions 
are not reassuring. 

The Treasury has drawn more than 
half of the funds to finance its spend- 
ing and lending activities from the 
most vital sources: from the commer- 
cial banks, the mutual savings banks 
and the life insurance companies. 
From them it had borrowed $19,000,- 
000,000 by the end of last year. 

The Treasury did not raise much 
of its money in the past five years by 
appealing directly to the people. It 
chose, rather, to go to the institutions 
which gather in the public’s savings. 
After years of deficit financing, the 
solvency of these institutions depends 
to a disquieting extent upon the 
soundness of the Treasury’s credit. 
It is a cumulative process: the more 
money the Government raises for 
spending and lending, the greater the 
diversion of funds from the normal 
channels of employment. 


Banks make forced loans 


IN GIANT strides the federal Gov- 
ernment is progressing toward a goal 
not unlike that already achieved in 
Germany, where the State requisi- 
tions the resources of financial insti- 
tutions to pay its bills. More and more 
the savings banks and life insurance 
companies become collecting agencies 
for the federal Government. When- 
ever the commercial banks show 
signs of concern over the public debt, 
the Government douses them afresh 
with excess reserves, which are near- 
ly as effective as a governmental de- 
cree in forcing them to buy more of 
the Treasury’s obligations. 
Consider, first, the changes that 
have been wrought in the backing 
of life insurance policies. In 1929 the 
life insurance companies were em- 
ploying 91.5 per cent of their re- 
sources in financing the activities of 
private citizens and corporations. 
Forty-two per cent of their funds 
were invested in farm and urban 
mortgages; 37 per cent were invested 
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HARM 
YOUR BUSINESS 


HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS of dollar: 


preventable fires and petty theft. What will 
your share be this year? Respecters of n 
man’s property, these twin destroyers, F 
and Crime, reach their fingers more 

into the pockets of the unprotected. 

STOP THIS LOSS. The surest way to pre 
vent this loss from affecting you is by con 
stant vigilance. The million-dollar blaze was 
once only a lighted match carelessly tossed 
aside—the costly robbery may often be traced 
to the prowler peering through the fence 
Alert watchmen will check the blaze that 
might mean loss—will frighten away 
potential marauder. 


EVER ON GUARD. A Detex Watchclock 
System checks your watchman as he makes 
his rounds. It is your guarantee that nc 
lated room is forgotten—that not one single 
round is overlooked. Best evidence of the effi- 
ciency of this system is the 80,000 clocks that 
every night guard 
50,000 plants and 
buildings in 
America. 

ASK DETEX for 
full information on 
a thoroughly 
proved Watch- 
clock System de- 
signed to fit your 
present and future 
needs. 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


80 Varick St.,N.Y. 4153 Ravenswood Ave.,Chicago, [Il 


29 Beach St., Boston Rm.800, 116 Marietta St., Atlant 1 
B-¢ 
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| in corporate securities, mainly rail- 
| road and public utility obligations. 


Only 2.0 per cent were in United 
States government securities and 


| only 3.4 per cent were in state, county 


and municipal issues. They deemed 
0.8 per cent of their assets to be suffi- 
cient cash. 

By the end of 1937 the asset side 
of their condition statement had 


| changed. Only 19.3 per cent of their 


resources were represented by mort- 
gage loans. In discussing the reasons 
underlying this trend in life insurance 
mortgage investments, Arthur M. 
Collens, president of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., said at the twenty- 
ninth annual convention of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents: 

One of the chief influences on the 
competitive mortgage market has been 
the entrance of the federal Government 
and its instrumentalities into the mort- 
gage lending field, thereby materially re- 
ducing the demand for such credit and 
tending to create a paucity of mortgages 
available to other lending agencies, such 
as insurance companies, savings banks, 
building and loan associations, and mort- 
gage companies which constitute the 
principal private institutional mortgage 
investors 


Financing their competitor 


IT was not that the insurance com- 
panies did not have the funds with 
which to make mortgage loans. It 
was merely that they had to compete 
with the instrumentalities of the fed- 
eral Government for the supply of 
available mortgages. Unable to get 
the morigages, they have to buy gov- 
ernment securities and thus in a sense 
finance the competition against them- 
selves. The government security in- 
vestments of the life insurance com- 
panies expanded by $4,100,000,000 in 
the past eight years. 

Balked by government competition 
in the mortgage field and the imper- 
fect functioning of the capital market 
from placing their funds immediately 
at the disposal of private industry, 
the insurance companies had no 
choice but to buy government se- 
curities. 

This same scarcity of the tradi- 
tional life insurance investments 
caused the companies to build up 


| their cash to a total of $625,000,000, 
| or six times their 1929 holding. By 


the same token, they had to buy more 
than $1,000,000,000 more state, coun- 
ty and municipal bonds and Canadi- 
an government and Canadian politi- 
cal subdivision bonds. Here is a clear 
cut example of the frustration by the 
federal Government of the normal 
tendency of private savings to flow 
into private employment. 

The situation with respect to the 
mutual savings banks is different on- 


? 


ly in degree, not in kind. In the seven 
and a half years ended December 31, 
1937, loans of mutual savings banks 
declined approximately $900,000,000. 
At the same time, their investment 
in government securities increased by 
more than $2,300,000,000 and their 
cash increased by 60 per cent, or more 
than $200,000,000. The 563. mutual] 
savings banks, with deposits of 
$10,250,000,000, have $2,500,000,000 
now in excess cash and government 
securities which they could put into 
private employment. 

Passing on to all banks in the 
United States, including the mutual 
savings banks, we find that bank 
loans have been nearly cut in half, 
holdings of government securities 
have expanded by 250 per cent and 
cash has risen by 72 per cent. Here 
again the finding must be that a short 
circuit has developed in the flow of 
private funds into private employ- 
ment. The Government has interpos- 
ed itself between borrower and 
lender. 

One dollar out of every $5.50 which 
the life insurance companies have has 
been placed at the disposal of the 
federal Government. In addition to 
using 18.2 per cent of the funds of 
policyholders of private life insur- 
ance companies to finance its pro- 
jects, the Government is using all of 
the funds which have been paid in to 
the Treasury for old age benefits and 
unemployment insurance. From the 
beginning of 1936 to date, the Treas- 
ury’s collections on social security 
account totalled more than $1,300,- 
000,000. The Government appropri- 
ated all of these funds for its own 
uses, giving in return only its special 
certificates, which are not market- 
able and can be cashed only by call 
on the Treasury. The soundness of 
much of private insurance and all of 
public insurance depends on the abil- 
ity of the Treasury to raise money 
through sale of securities. The solv- 
ency of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation depends entirely on the 
Treasury’s credit rating. That is all 
the more reason why the Treasury’s 
credit should be guarded against in- 
jury. It is an awesome trust to place 
in a governmental department. 

On the one hand, the Treasury has 
monopolized the capital markets to a 
considerable degree, substituting its 
promises to pay for obligations self- 
liquidating by the processes of pro- 
duction. On the other hand, to make 
its lending theories effective, it has 
elbowed aside the traditional private 
agencies that have always filled the 
country’s credit requirements. 

Calling the roll of the agencies op- 
erating entirely on government funds, 
we find: 

Finance Corp., Com- 
Corp., Export-Import 


Reconstruction 
modity Credit 
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gank, PWA, United States Housing 
Authority, FHA, regional agricultural 
credit corporations, production credit 
corporations, Panama Railroad Co., 
United States Maritime Commission, war | 
emergency corporations and agencies, 
Disaster Loan Corp., Electric Home and | 
Farm Authority, Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration (crop production and other | 
loans), Farm Security Administration, | 
Federal Prisons Industries, Inc.; Indian | 
Rehabilitation Loans, Inland Waterways 
Corp., National Mortgage Corp. of Wash- 
ington, Puerto Rico Reconstruction Ad- | 
ministration, Rural Electrification Ad- | 
ministration, R.F.C. Mortgage Co., Ten- | 
nessee Valley Associated Cooperatives, 
Inc., TVA, and loans to railroads, mu- 
nicipalities, etc., directly by the Treasury. 


The agencies financed partly from | 
government funds include the Fed- 
eral Land Banks, Federal Intermedi- 
ate Credit Banks, Federal Farm | 
Mortgage Corp., Banks for Cooper- | 
atives, Home Owners’ Loan Corp., | 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corp., federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations, Federal Deposit Insurance | 
Corp. and War Finance Corp. (in li- 
quidation ). 

In all, 34 governmental corpora- | 
tions and credit agencies implement 
the Treasury’s spending and lending 


program, 
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ca a ae 
A mushroom growth Night Life is Part of the 
THESE lending subsidiaries had | A 
$11,839,000,000 of assets on March Day & Work On the ERIE 
on | | 


31, 1938, including $7,618,000,000 of 
loans, and owned $791,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock. They had accounts re- 
ceivable of $266,000,000 and owned 
$403,000,000 of real estate and other 
business property. The mushroom 
growth of these lending agencies has 
come in the past five years. They have 
$7,600,000,000 of loans, compared 
with $17,400,000,000 for the commer- 
cial banking system. At the middle 
of 1929 the commercial banks had 
$35,500,000,000 of loans. The govern- 
ment mortgage agencies hold more 
mortgages than either the life insur- 
ance companies or the savings banks. 
Such is the price exacted by the 
theory of spending and lending as a 
cure for depressions. A big public 
debt, arising out of government pro- 
fligacy and easy loan policies, means 
heavy taxes for years. But it means 
also that the savings of the people 
are drained off and used in this spec- 
ulative game. It means that the Gov- 
ernment sets itself up before industry 
before small business, the railroads, | 
the utilities, the home builders, the | 
constructors of commercial buildings, 
the farmers, the exporters and im- 
porters and the steamship companies 
as the source of capital. | 
It means that the private lenders 
are further removed from their usual 
clients; that the circle of private en- 
terprise narrows and the circle of | 
government enterprise widens. | 
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@ Far down the line a green light swings into 
view. It’s clear track for the freight. And through 
the black night your shipment roars down the 
rails, speeding safely to its destination. Night is part 


of the day’s work for many a man on the Erie. 


Neither zero January nor broiling July—neither 
night nor storm—holds back these men whose 


creed is “The freight must go through.” 


If you want your freight, too, to travel faster, 


specify Erie. 
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What helps you 
helps your 
business 


Invest in the most refreshing vaca- 
tion ever ... fish for 50-pound King 
salmon in salty Puget Sound . . . see 
the biggest dam on earth at Grand 
Coulee ... play on glacier-topped 
peaks like Rainier and Baker —all 


for the cost of an ordinary vacation 


come enjoy unspoiled 


WASHINGTON 
STATE 


Office worries fade when you 
stroll under our1000-year-old 
cedars. Your reel screaming 
toasalmon’srushistheright 
rest from business battles. 


And there’s no relaxation 
to equal your stay in snug inns on mighty 
Mount Rainier... the only mountain ever 
made a national park! 


Invest some time, too, in seeing Grand 
Coulee Dam—man’s biggest job. The 
miracle that will create over a million 
acres of fertile land from the desert... 
generate virtually limitless power for in- 
dustry... provide business with vast new 
opportunities! 

Find out how little it costs to vacation 
in Washington—the adventure state. Ask 
your secretary to mail the coupon below. 





WASHINGTON STATE PROGRESS COMMISSION 
213 State Capitol, Olympia, Washington 
Please send me without charge: (1) State of Wash- 
ington book covering vacation opportunities (and 
costs). (2) Special information on regions checked: 
Mt. Baker (J; Olympic Peninsula and Pacifi 
Beaches [] ; Grand Coulee Dam [); Mt. Rainier (1); 

Puget Sound and San Juan Islands (). 


Name 





Address 





City ri _.___ State 
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The Communist Formula for Revolution 


(Continued from page 26) 
Communists have an enrollment of 
75,000 and perhaps 1,000,000 ad- 
mirers. This is an increase of 100 per 
cent since 1935; 700 per cent since 
1930. But Communists don’t rely on 
numerical strength to turn things up- 
side down. As Communist J. Peters 
explains, they are “the general staff 
of the proletariat.” This is strictly 
according to Lenin, who taught that 
the Party should be a nucleus of 
trained lieutenants, ready to take 
command of the workers when the 
first shot was fired. 


Makings of a Communist 


LET’S take a closer look at these 
stalwarts. Here is a fellow who is 
down on the world; maybe with justi- 
fication. He reads about Communism. 
The revolutionary overthrow of capi- 
talism, the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, the abolition of class, the 
classless Communist society, have an 
appealing ring. He hears it is only 
necessary to sell the workers on the 
idea that they belong to a distinct 
class, and that all bosses, exploiters, 
capitalists and their henchmen are 
enemies of that class. Then all he and 
his Comrades have to do is follow 
Lenin’s advice and be on the lookout 
for a time of “infantile disorder” 
when the ruling classes are in “a state 
of governmental crisis” and the Gov- 
ernment sufficiently weakened to 
“make it possible for the revolution- 
aries to overthrow it rapidly.” Of 
course, Lenin also pointed out that 
the workers must be “ready to sacri- 
fice their lives.” 

This looks like a sure cure for the 
ills of the world. Or, maybe the poor 
chap just yearns to be a martyr. 
Anyway, he gulps the bait and awaits 
Der Tag. 

The first thing the Red recruit finds 
out is that it is easier to become a 
Communist than to remain one. 
While you remain in the Party you 
will do exactly as you are told. In the 
back of each Communist’s member- 
ship book are printed these words of 
Lenin’s, ‘““He who weakens, no matter 
how little, the iron discipline of the 
Party effectively helps the bourgeois 
against the proletariat.” The novice 
Communist is told that, if at first the 
discipline frightens him, it is because 
he has been intimidated by the bosses. 

Before we look further into the 
Party’s activities in this country we 


| should understand its relationship to 


the Stalin dominated Communist In- 


| ternational, from which the U. S. 
| Party holds its charter. To obtain 


? 


that charter the Party in this coun- 
try had to promise that all propa- 
ganda and literature would be truly 
Communistic, corresponding to the 
program and decisions of the C. I., be 
wholly subordinate to the U.S. Party’s 
Central Committee, and be edited by 
tested Communists. The Party in this 
country agreed to have a parallel 
illegal apparatus “which at the de- 
cisive moment could assist the Party 
in performing its duty to the revolu- 
tion.” It agreed that when “Com- 
munists are unable to carry on their 
work legally, a combination of legal 
and illegal work is absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

When the Presidium, or governing 
body of the C. L, lays down the 
“Party line” it must be carried out 
by Communist Parties all over the 
world. Those who “‘deviate”’ are called 
to Moscow for trial and dismissed. 
Before we recognized the U.S.S.R. 
Stalin used to whoop it up for the 
American revolution. Either he got 
disgusted when the boys failed him, 
or he became trade-minded following 
recognition. At any rate he has be- 
come as reticent as an office boy the 
first day on the job. 

One can’t help wondering how 
many Party members know the con- 
ditions of admission to the C. I. 
Especially since they signed an ap- 
plication card reading: 

The undersigned declares his adher- 
ence to the program and statutes of the 
C. I. and the Communist Party U. S.A 
and agrees to submit to the discipline of 
the Party and to engage actively in its 
work. 


Small units retard spying 


WHEN one with an economic and 
social grouch has signed up, he is 
assigned to a Unit or Branch, the 
basic organization of the Party. Unit 
membership is held down to about 
30 to prevent unlimited exposure of 
membership by the spies Communists 
are always worrying about. Units are 
organized for individual plants and 
for a whole industry within a certain 
territory. Branches are neighborhood 
organizations of about 50 members, 
based on political subdivisions such 
as wards and assembly districts. In- 
cidentally, many Communists don’t 
give their right names for the Party 
rolls, and are even known by their 
assumed names to fellow Com- 
munists. 

The Units and Branches meet once 
each week, sometimes in a Comrade’s 
home, often changing the meeting 
place to fool those old spies. The 
organizer will be there to explain 
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the duties and responsibility to the 


Party; new members will be con- aled! 
gratulated upon their graduation into > 
manhood and will probably be intro- 
duced to the Agitprop, in charge of | 
agitation and propaganda. This little 4 ogane 
e 
postmarked! 











Lenin aids their mental growth and 
develops them into unquestioning 
Communists. He does it by schooling 
them in theory and directing them to 
read the Daily Worker, certain pam- 
phlets and American and Russian 
magazines. 

The high note of every Unit meet- 
ing is the assignment of Party tasks 
to each member. It might only be sell- 
ing the Daily Worker or packing the 
court room during a Comrade’s trial. 
Or it might be one of those sit down, 
lie down and shout down demonstra- 
tions that Communists do so well. 


These assignments are commands e " 
from Party headquarters. in operation— 


Boring from within 


FT ow soa Son sa by the POSTAGE METER! 


unskilled labor, the Communists will 
be particularly cordial. They will ; 
probably assign him to an Industrial | The Postage Meter displaces the old-fash- 
Unit, composed of Party members 
from various factories in the same 
industry, in a given area. This Unit 
concentrates on one factory at a time, Because the postage is in the Meter, set and 
aiming to establish a Shop Unit. If 
the new member is the only Com- he ‘ 
munist in his factory they will ex- proof, foolproof! The Meter counts the 
pect him to place one or two more | 
Comrades in the plant. If it is a large | 
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ioned stamp —and the stamp box! Prevents 


stamp loss, stamp theft and stamp misuse. 


sealed by the postoffice—tamperproof, theft- 


yostage, keeps the record; shows at all times 
I Se | : 


sclmmancy they wil to arateied te. | postage available, postage used, pieces 
cause workers in such plants are bet- mailed! And seals the envelope while the 
ter disciplined, more militant, and meter stamp, postmark and advertising slo- 
have greater influence upon the gen- : . ‘ as - 
eral body of labor. If it is a “basic” gan are being printed. Saves mailing time 
industry that makes it more attrac- as well as postage expense! 


tive. If he works in a “key” depart- 
ment it is ideal. . : : : 
Comrades will assure him that, if too; skips facing, cancelling, postmarking 
properly handled, the Shop Unit can ' 
be organized and function without 
discovery. The Industrial Unit and 
the Branch in the vicinity will aid by 
distributing literature and making 
speeches at the factory gate. Com- 
rades inside the plant will be shown 
how to get out a shop paper with 
Communist propaganda but without 
the Party label. The Party aims to 
have a Shop Unit in each department 
of the organization. Every so often | 
all Units in any one plant meet and | 
decide on a general policy. Decisions 
reached are binding upon all Com- 
munists in that plant unless a higher 
Party committee rules otherwise. 
Once Mr. Red has his Shop Unit 
set up, he is expected to learn all 
about the corporation’s earnings, 
profits, dividends, the pay of execu- 
tives, how many cars and servants 
the executives have, the kind of : 
homes they live in, and their polit- 
ical connections, if any. Communists PITNEY (were wa) BOWES) 


are requested to join and help build | 


Metered Mail saves work at the postoffice, 


—gets through faster, makes earlier trains. 
Models for every office, large or small. 


Ask for a FREE Demonstration in your 









own office, on your own mail! 


THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY 
858 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Branches in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 





Blue Ribbon 
SHps 


OF THE 


PACHEIC 





The great white Em presses hold 
every speed record to and from 
the Orient. 10 days direct to 
Yokohama by Empress of Asia 
or Empress of Russia. Or only 
three days more via Hawaii by 
Empress of Japan, largest and 
fastest on the Pacific, or Empress 
of Canada. Connect at Honolulu 


from California ports. 
— 


From Vancouver and Victoria 


to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 


Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila. 

Details from YOUR TRAVEL 

AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 

41 offices in U. S. and Canada. 
eo 
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the union and to strive to become 
officers of it. 

When the Shop Unit is established, 
the Communists get busy organizing 
“The United Front.” This consists of 


| getting the workers in a ferment, un- 


dermining the influence of moderate 
labor leaders, agitating for and lead- 
ing strikes. Communists form a 
United Front with non-Communists 
for action on agreed demands. Unity 
of action is the only condition. The 
Communist idea is to raise so much 
hell they gain the leadership of the 
United Front, thus enabling them 
gradually to commit the workers to 
the Party’s views on the civil war in 
Spain, Soviet Russia, city, state and 
national elections, Hitler, Mussolini, 
Japan, President Roosevelt, William 
Green, John L. Lewis, and any other 


| cause that strikes their fancy or in- 


terests the Comintern. What starts 
out as a united front for higher wages 
and better working conditions be- 
comes a Communist agitation and 
propaganda agency. 

The same tactics are applied in the 
unions, 

The Party’s work in the unions is 
not confined to members working 
through Industrial and Shop Units. 
They also have what are known as 


Fractions, or Party agitators who 
join not only unions, but all organi- 
zations of the unemployed, fraternal, 
cultural and sports organizations 
having a large “working class” mem- 
bership, and any other mass “work. 
ers” organization. 


Active on many fronts 


THUS the Communists are active 
where men work, through the Indus- 
trial and Shop Units; where they live, 
through the Branches; where they 
protect their economic interests, 
through the Fractions in the unions; 
and where they have social and rec- 
reational facilities, through the Frac- 
tions in various kinds of: clubs and 
associations. 

While Shop and Industrial Units 
are organizing “The United Front” 
within their sphere, the Fractions are 
doing exactly the same thing within 
the other organizations. This is 
where the “iron discipline” of the 
Party comes in. Orders go out from 
the top men to the lower Party or- 
ganizations. 

Consequently, all Units, Branches 
and Fractions begin to strike the 
same notes at the same time, the 
purpose being to create as much dis- 








Homage to 


44 

In COMMEMORATION of his 
untiring efforts toward community 
betterment, his friends dedicate this 
lasting tribute,” reads the inscrip- 
tion on what is believed to be the 
first monument ever erected to the 
memory of a Chamber of Com- 
merce secretary. 

The memorial seat erected in 
Ganesha Park, Pomona, Cal., was 
dedicated to Joseph M. Paige, secre- 
tary of the Pomona Chamber of 
Commerce for 14 years until his 
death in 1936. Four men who had 
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a Secretary 


been members of the first Pomona 
Boy Scout troop, organized by Mr. 
Paige, unveiled it at the dedication. 
Before his chamber secretary- 
ship, Mr. Paige was parks superin- 
tendent from 1909 to 1922. He was 
also a Sunday School superintendent 
for 28 consecutive years. He found- 
ed, headed or served organizations 
to advance agriculture, horticulture, 
city and regional planning, high- 
ways, education, patriotism, forest 
conservation, welfare and charter 
reform.—Grace K. Plant. 
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cord as possible as an overture to the 
revolution. 

At present the Communists are 
trying to weave a spiritual bond with 
those opposed to Fascism. They talk 
much about rallying the masses 
against imperialist war and Fascism, 
adding a catch line about defending 
the Soviet Union. If one condemns 
Fascism the Comrades embrace him. 
If one merely condemns Communists, 
or any of their pet objectives, he is 
pranded a Fascist. If one has liberal 
ideas that do not coincide with Com- 
munism he is a “social-fascist agent,” 
or a “Left social-fascist agent.” If 
one is reasonably conservative he is 
qa “chauvinist,” “Yankee Imperial- 
ist” or “Capitalist.” “Liar,” “Rat,” 
and “stool-pigeon”’ are also favorites. 
You are either a Communist sympa- 
thizer or you are a Fascist. To divide 


people between Communism and 
Fascism the Comrades have stopped 
talking about “world revolution,” 


make a pretense of loving democracy. 
The result is that Communists im- 
peach the sincerity of anyone who 
supports democracy but who will not 
support the popular front organized, 
managed and distorted by them. This 
might work out very nicely for the 
Reds if we were a nation of morons. 


Linked to many sympathizers 


THE significance of the Fractions is 
that, simply through persistent and 
disciplined agitationand propaganda, 


they gain undeserved position and 
power and steer the organizations 
sharply to the left. Thus they link 


the Communist Party to hundreds of 
thousands of ostensible sympathizers. 

Although the Communist Party 
has only about 2,600 Units (includ- 
ing 600 Shop Units), and unrevealed 
hundreds of Party Fractions, never- 
theless today there is a persistent 
note of optimism in Party comments 
on the immediate outlook. Some of 


this optimism is sound because the 
Party’s influence and strength has 
been on the upgrade. However, opti- 


chronic with Communists. 
Everything is dramatized, and cast 
in language that is alternately pon- 
derous and comical. 

At present the Communists are en- 
thusiastic about the CIO and its lead- 
ers. The Party’s Pacific coast paper, 
The People’s World, recently went 
off the deep end in an editorial when 
it said of the CIO, “Communist 
support has been one of the chief fac- 
tors in building it up to 4,000,000 
membership.” The Party instructs its 
agitators to “base” themselves on 
“the speeches of John L. Lewis, the 
decisions of the historic CIO national 
conference, the progressive issues 
raised by Roosevelt himself.” 

This is not surprising since indus- 
trial unionism is a step toward the 
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WHY MORE PLANT OWNERS 


cuoose CYCLONE 


than any other property a fence 





Thousands of plant owners will tell vou 
this about Cyclone: 


IT DOES A REAL PROTECTION JOB 

It guards every foot of boundary line—24 
hours a day—year after It’s on the 
job when it’s needed and where it’s needed. 


CYCLONE FENCE IS MADE TO LAST 


It can stand a lot of punishment. Made of 
tough copper steel. Heavily galvanized 
after weaving, it resists rust. Cyclone Fence 
with the “12M” label has a coat of galvan- 
izing so heavy th at it willstand a minimum 
of 12 one-minute immersions by the Preece 
lest. It lasts longer, \ ounomore., 


WHEN CYCLONE PUTS IT IN, 
IT'S THERE TO STAY 


Men trained and directed by Cyclone are 
available at all times to Cyclone 
Fence. They know how to do the job right 
—how to set posts to stand straight and 
firm—how to fit the fence to the contour 
of the land. 


UPKEEP IS ALMOST NEGLIGIBLE 


Made right—erected right, Cyclone Fence 
holds its shape and stays true. Posts don’t 
buckle—gates don’t drag. Once it isin, you 


year. 


etit costs \ 


erect 


Cycitone Fence Co., 
W aukegan, Ill. 
Please mail me, 

How to Choose It 





Look for this 


I am interested in fencing 


Residence; 


Approximately 


‘12M” 


ground; 


label. Isis 


l neer wear at no | 


Dept. 56 


without obligation, 
How to Use It. 


-$State; 


can forget about upkeep. This saves you 


time and saves you money. 


OFTEN PREVENTS HEAVY LOSSES 


There is no saving in make-shift fences. 
Cyclone gives you protection that you can 
rely upon. And this protection is your in- 
surance against property losses that come 
without warning. It saves you money in 
the long run. 

Our engineers will discuss your fence prob- 


lems with you and give a free estimate. 
No obligation. Just call the nearest Cyclone 
ofice—see classified section of phone 
directory. 
FREE 32 PAGE BOOK 
Tells you all about fence. Crammed 
full of illustrations. 

Chis book will help you choose the type 


of fence best suited to your property 
business, school or home. 14 kinds of fence 
illustrated. Whether you require a few 
feet or several miles of it, send for this free, 
informative book. Mail the coupon today. 
Cycione Fence Co., General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
Branches in Principal C ities 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Company 
General Offices: Oakland, Calif. 
Export Di tributor ; 


states Steel Products Company, New 


York 


United § 










a copy of “Your Fence 


State 


Industrial Property; Play- 


School. 
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RROWS snapped from the bow of an 

expert marksman find the center of 
the target almost every time! To achieve 
such consistently accurate results, the 
archer must coordinate mind and muscle 
with outstanding skill. 


To render unexcelled transportation serv- 
ice between the Midwest and the Vir- 
ginias and Carolinas and between the 
North and the South, the Norfolk and 
Western Railway effectively coordinates 
its modern facilities and equipment, timing 
with accuracy the movement of every 
train over its lines. The result is Precision 
Transportation —a consistently accurate 
freight service. 


Four fast merchandise trains . . . The 
Skipper and The Pilot eastbound — The 
Nomad and The Caravan westbound ... 
operate on exacting daily schedules be- 
tween the Midwest and the Atlantic Sea- 
board. At the Port of Norfolk, Virginia, a 
huge volume of freight is cleared annually 
through the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way’'s extensive pier facilities. 


Specify the route of Precision Transporta- 
tion for your shipments. Any of the rail- 
way’s Freight Traffic Department represen- 
tatives located in strategic cities through- 
out the country will gladly give complete 
information regarding rates, routes, and 
schedules. 


1838 —A CENTURY OF SERVICE — 1938 
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Communist goal of one big union for 
all, 

Nevertheless, the Reds distrust 
Lewis, for one reason because of his 
salary. As one Communist said to 
me, ‘But we will play along with him 


| as long as it suits our purpose.” 


Communists support the American 
Labor Party in New York City and 


| State apparently because they see 


visions of the revolution arising out 


| of the formation of a Farmer-Labor 


Party. The American Labor Party 
seems to them an excellent founda- 


| tion for such an alliance. 


In their zeal to build the United 
and People’s Front the Communists 
would have us believe they will be 
satisfied if all liberals and progres- 
sives join with them in bettering 
working conditions, raising wages, 


| and fighting war and fascism. How- 


ever, Georgi Dimitroff, Secretary of 
the C. IL, reminded his American 
Comrades that “When we carry on 
a resolute struggle for the defense 
of democratic rights and liberties, 
against reaction and fascism, we do 
so as Marxists, as consistent prole- 
tarian revolutionaries and not as 
bourgeois democrats and reformists.” 

Supplementing these activities is 
the Party’s attack on the cultural 
front. Communist writers, artists, 
dancers, actors, musicians, play- 
wrights, are kept on the “Party line” 
through various leagues, federations, 
guilds and clubs. 

Of course, any cultural activity 
not soaked in social propaganda is 
Fascist, or worse. In 1932 the Com- 
munists held an all Marxian Olympic 
games in Chicago, in defiance of the 
capitalistic Olympics at Los Angeles. 
Undoubtedly all the Comrades fin- 
ished first at Chicago. 


Seeking Catholic members 


PERHAPS the most futile activity 
of the Communists is their campaign 
to enlist Catholics. Their procedure 
is to attack as “Fascists” priests 
and laymen who are most vigorous 
in condemning Communism, stress 
the unity of Catholics in fighting 
fascism, hail religious freedom and 
tolerance, and plead for Catholic sup- 
port, assuring them the Church can 
have no valid objection. If a Comrade 
signs up a Catholic it’s almost as 
big a triumph as snaring a Morgan 
partner. 

The real attitude of the Com- 
munists toward all churches and re- 
ligions, however, can be learned by 
buying a few booklets at the Com- 
munist book store in the same build- 
ing with the Party’s headquarters. 
You will read that Communism re- 
gards all churches as agents of capi- 
talism, that religion is ‘the opiate of 
the people,” that “The sight of a poor 
man amusing himself arouses a feel- 


ing of moral indignation in a wel]. 
trained religious capitalist.” 

Although Communism is a work. 
ers’ movement, the Party is eager 
to enlist recruits when they have 
reached the age of eight. In fact, 
there is a little Communist Mother 
Goose Book used to prepare infants 
for life at the barricades. One bit of 
proletarian verse from this book goes 
like this: 

Hickory, dickory dop, 

The boss cheated in the shop, 
The workers struck as one, 
The boss thought it no fun, 
Hickory, dickory dop. 

When the little Communist is eight 
he may join the Young Pioneers, 
When the boys and girls are 15, if 
they are still good Communists and 
have not acquired a sense of humor, 
they can graduate into the Young 
Communist League and stay there 
until they are 21. This is an organi- 
zation of about 16,000 members. 


Party members are trained 


THE young men and women in this 
League are trained in rebellion, if not 
treason. Gil Green, their National 
Secretary, said, ‘Our generation shall 
have the honor of overthrowing 
bloody U. S. imperialism.” The 
League’s convention in 1934 spoke 
of preparing youth “to resist war and 
when war comes to transform the 
imperialist war into a civil war.” 
Some may wonder how such a 
small group makes itself heard above 
other more attractive and powerful 
forces in American life. The answer 
is not—as Communists would have 
you believe—because they are intel- 
lectually superior, championing a 
logical and irrepressible cause. Rath- 
er, it is because every Communist 
must study, apply what he has 
learned, and study again. If a Com- 
rade drifts from the true faith he is 
firmly put back on the “Party line.” 
If he continues to falter, he is told 
what to believe. If this fails he is giv- 
en a dose of theoretical literature. If 
that fails he is on his way out. Some- 
times Communists are expelled for too 
much drunkenness or wife beating. 
The Communist recruit is told to 
prepare and train himself for the 
always impending revolution. Al- 
though the Party has about 300 
schools, wherever Comrades gather is 
really a training school for agitat- 
ing and accomplishing the revolution. 
They study a variety of subjects, 
such as the teachings of Marx and 
Lenin, the history of the Russian 
revolution, the party version of life 
in the Soviet Union, strike tactics, 
revolutionary traditions of America, 
Marxian distortions of American his- 
tory, various forms of agitation and 
propaganda, labor history, economics, 
history of the Negro problem, im- 
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perialism, the Russian and Spanish 
languages, and generally what an 
awful place the United States is. 
Party organizers are trained in 
special schools. About ten per cent 
of the students become full-time 
Party workers. The Workers’ School 
in New York, with an annual regis- 
tration of 10,000, is the largest Com- 
munist school. The courses cost little. 
The Party is planning to offer corre- 


| 


spondence courses. They will prob- | 


ably be relatively tame since the 
Postal Department is not intimidated 
by Red bluster. 

Another explanation for the at- 
tention-attracting capacity of Com- 


munists is found in the “iron disci- | 


pline” laid down by Lenin. The mem- 


bers of each Unit and Branch elect a | 
bureau to manage its activities. Full | 


discussion is allowed until a decision 
is reached. After that discussion 
must cease and all must obey the de- 
cision. But a Communist must never 
question the basic principles and de- 
cisions of the Party, including the 
Comintern. And yet Communists say 
“Democracy” without laughing. 

The “democratic centralism’”’ Com- 
munists talk about is merely a system 
whereby lower Party organizations 
elect governing committees, the mem- 
bers of which must be approved by 
the next higher committee, right on 
up to the Central Committee, which 
must report to the Comintern. This 
may be Russian democracy; it is not 
American. 


Where does the money come from? 


UPON considering the multifarious 
activities of Communists one with a 
“middle class ideology’ instantly 
wants to know where they get all 
the money. That is one thing Com- 
munists don’t talk about, except to 
appeal for more. Of course, the Party 
would accept funds from Moscow, but 


it is commonly believed that, since | 


1929, no substantial aid has come 
from that source. Before 1929 the 
Party is said to have received about 
$200,000 annually from Russia. In- 
cidentally, the Party owns no real 
property for fear of confiscation. The 
Party dues of an unnamed capitalist 
are said by officials to total $10,000 
annually. 

The Party explains its income is 


derived only from membership dues | 
and contributions of members and | 


sympathizers. High as they are, it 
seems unlikely the Party could do 
all it does without additional funds. 
The dues are: 


MEMBER’S INCOM! MEMBER’S DUES 
$15 to $25 a week 25 cents a week 
25 to 30 ” a 50 eg 
30 to _ sd 75 

40 to 50 ” $1.00 

Over $50 a week income—Dues of 


$1.00 a week plus 50 cents for each $5.00 | 





The things a company stands for 


give meaning to its name 


A name is just a title, according to Noah Webster. 
But in business a name is both a title and a definition. 
Take the name of a firm, for example. 

On its products does the name mean good value, 
faithful performance, fair prices? 

Over the counter does the name command consumer 
confidence, spell quick turnover, mean customer satis- 
faction? 

In the community does the name stand for civic- 
mindedness, fair dealing to employes, forward-look- 
ing management? 

At Westinghouse we are proud of our name and 
always strive to see that everything we do gives it 


proper definition. 


Westinghouse 
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“BALANCED DESIGN” 


To Meet Your Filing Needs 





Every one of your office or 
plant filing requirements 
can now be met exactly and 
economically, The new, com- 
plete line of A-S-E Aurora 
“Balanced Design”’ Files 
contains features which en- 
able greater filing efficiency. 
Every model is outstanding 
in value and is mechanically 
troubleproof. 

The quality manufactur- 
ing standards maintained 
for more than 25 years are 

/ A model for every 
your assurance of satisfac- need. A grade for 
tion. Improvements have every budget. 
been developed to the point where every 
detail is on a quality par with every other 
design feature and mechanical part. 

See the A-S-E Aurora “Balanced Design” 
line before you buy any file. A new 8-page 
A-S-E catalog illustrates the points which 
determine the life of any filing 
cabinet. Mail the coupon for 
your copy today. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP CO.. ln 
619 John Street, Aurora, Il. 


! 

| 

| 

{ O Send complete filing equipment 
r information as contained in the 
| new” Balanced Design’’Catalog. 
! [Send name of nearest dealer, 
where A-S-E Files may be seen. 
| 

1 

I 

1 





Name 








One sure way to prevent trespass and vandalism 
is to surround your property with a Stewart 
Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire Fence ... a 
fence that says “Stop” and enforces that em- 
phatic command. If you are interested in get- 
ting the maximum value in assured protection 
structural superiority and trouble-free service, 
check Stewart features against all others and 
learn why Stewart Fence is the logical choice 
of keen buyers. Send for catalog. Sales and 
Erection Service everywhere. 


Tue Stewart Iron Works Co., INc. 
515 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
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| above $50.00. Unemployed members pay 
| two cents a week dues. 
| In addition, the Comrades toss in 
| an extra week’s dues every month or 
| so for the Communist International, 
an occasional month’s dues for the 
American Party convention, and once 
a year a day’s pay for the Daily 
| Worker. Special assessments must be 
authorized by the Central Committee 
and the National Convention. But if 
you don’t have special assessment 
stamps in your membership book you 
are not a member in good standing. 
Four weeks in arrears on dues and a 
Comrade is in the doghouse; if he 
falls three months behind they may 
turn him back to the capitalists. 

If anyone thinks a Communist has 
fulfilled his duty to the revolution 
when he has studied Marx and Lenin, 
organized a Shop Unit, joined the 
union and created dissension, insti- 
gated strikes, joined the picket line 
and cracked a skull or two, handed 
the Party all his spare cash, and gen- 
erally made of himself a “renegade” 
(popular Red word) American, then 
he is mistaken. In between these 
activities the Comrades engage in 
soliciting funds and members. “Fa- 
tigue is a bourgeois trait.” 

Last September the Party began a 


| four months drive for $500,000 and 


a paid in membership of at least 
75,000. The keynote sounded for this 
campaign was that the Reds and 
Fascists are racing neck and neck for 
control of the United States. 

About one-third of the money was 
raised through cardboard folders 
with slots for dimes. Each Comrade 
was requested to carry two of these 
folders with him, one for his own 
dimes, the other for any dimes he 
could attract. 


Charge your guests admission 


IF YOU hate to charge friends ad- 
mission to a house party you had bet- 
ter not join the revolution. For the 
Comrades are urged—if not request- 
ed—to have parties in their homes, 
invite their friends, charge admis- 
sion, and turn the proceeds over to 
the Party. Bridge, pinochle, and bingo 
parties net from $15 to $30. All they 
need is a house and three or more 
persons, The Party’s fun-making ex- 
perts do the rest. It might be a cock- 
tail party, although the more somber 
Comrades declare that drinking is 
done only to escape the unhappiness 
of capitalistic life. Anyway, they do 
have cocktail parties and some of the 
lads and lassies forget to be grim and 
conspiring. Some Comrades ran ama- 
teur auctions, another had a Christ- 
mas Eve party with carols, balsam, 
Vermont maple syrup, and “all the 
traditional trappings of a typical 
country Christmas—admission 25 


cents.” It was held in a Greenwich 
Village apartment. 

Many Units sponsored dances and 
lectures. Discounts of 30 per cent were 
obtained on tickets to left wing plays 
and theater parties were organized, 
Other Units organized football and 
basketball games, and picnics, 

Some indication of where the mon- 
ey goes was given a New York World. 
Telegram reporter. Out of New York 
State’s quota of $240,000, the Daily 
Worker gets $90,000, 30 State train- 
ing schools coaching 700 future Party 
organizers get $45,000, Negro “con- 
centration” $10,000, neighborhood 
work by Sections and Units $80,000, 
election broadcasts $5,300, printed 
election matter $5,000. The Party’s 
New York State platform was print- 
ed in German, Yiddish, Spanish, as 
well as English. Of the money raised, 
$60,000 is to be used to publish a 
Communist daily at Chicago. 

The importance of the drive for 
new members is indicated by the fact 
that the Communists have difficulty 
retaining their members. In 1935 a 
Communist writer said that a ma- 
jority of the members had been in 
the Party less than two years. If they 
didn’t recruit new revolutionaries the 
Party would soon die. 

Another reason the enlistment of 
new members is important is that 
seven years ago the Communist In- 
ternational decided the Party should 
become a mass political party of the 
American working class. In 1931 the 
Central Committee of the U. S. Party 
declared that “the first beginning of 
the turn to mass work was made.” 
It is not yet a mass party. 

Although a Comrade will go after 
any likely prospect, nevertheless the 
Reds have their favorites. For ex- 
ample, they want workers who are 
good fighters on the picket line. They 
want forceful, fearless leaders 
“trained in militant action of the 
masses.”’ And too, the Party is look- 
ing for more native Americans. 

When the recent drive ended Janu- 
ary 21, the Party had added more 
than 20,000 new names to its rolls. 
About 8,000 of these were from New 
York State. 

An amusing thing about Commun- 
ists is their sweet reasonableness 
when they think the general public is 
listening. Upon such occasions they 
love democracy, despise force, and 
speak carefully about how they ex- 
pect gradually to establish Commun- 
ism in the United States by legisla- 
tion. 

But in a message to Communist 
parties throughout the world, the 
Comintern, in 1933, said: 

There is no way out of the general 
crisis of capitalism other than the one 


shown by the October revolution (Rus- 
sian revolution). ... The general strike 
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and armed uprising are the only road for 
the proletariat. 

The message warns the Comrades 
to be prepared “to go underground.” 
That’s one of their pet phrases. The 
message reminds them to keep every- 
thing secret. 


Sympathetic commentators some- | 


times explain that the Reds become 
so immersed in their mission that dog- 
matism replaces skepticism without 
the victim knowing it. However, what 


are often called inconsistencies are in | 
truth deliberate insincerities. When | 


ideals get in a Communist’s way they | 


are discarded. 
Strife within the party 


IT IS possible some of the ill-humor 
of Communists is due to the factional 
strife that has so beset the Party in 
recent years. The most intense feud 
is between the Stalinists and the Trot- 
skyists. One evening a group of Trot- 
skyists stood outside a Stalinist book- 
shop in New York City shouting, 
“Stalin drinks the blood of children.” 


The Stalinists inside the bookshop al- | 
most went out of their minds. In- 


stead of appreciating the humor of it 
they had to keep reminding them- 
selves they were in America where 
free speech is the right of all. 

One could hardly read about this 
conspiring, plotting, scheming and 
incipient rebellion without wonder- 
ing what will come of it all. Although 
we would be foolish to laugh it away 
altogether, nevertheless the Commun- 
ists are not nearly so dangerous as 
they think they are. In the first place, 
the Party has been at the business of 
organizing the revolution for 19 years 
and appears to be little further ad- 
vanced than at the start. This in spite 
of a terrible depression and a trou- 
bled world situation. 

Perhaps the Party’s greatest weak- 
ness is its failure to effect any marked 
broadening of its base among the 
American masses. About twenty-five 
per cent of its members, and possibly 
a larger percentage of its sympath- 
izers, are in New York City. Not even 
a native New Yorker would argue that 
his city is typical of America. 

In 1923 the Communists claimed at 
least 2,000,000 followers. They 
wouldn’t say that today. It is a tre- 
mendous job to overthrow our Gov- 
ernment, and the Communists today 
have not got enough strength to cap- 
ture a good sized borough. But they 
will keep on trying. Consequently, we 
should keep an eye on them. 

It is not likely that Communism will 
succeed in the United States until and 
unless we have enough neurotics and 
psychotics of a peculiar stripe to ac- 
complish the revolution. If that time 
ever comes—well, then they can have 
their old revolution. 
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Ace: the verdict of secretaries who 


know their typewriters from one end to 


the other. 


The new Underwood Master, the world's 
newest business typewriter, is also the 


world’s greatest! 


Study the smart new lines of the Master 
that defy tradition and establish an en- 


tirely new vogue in business typewriters. 


Note how its action is sealed for quieter 
operation and as a protection against 
dust. No other machine in the world 


has the completely sealed back. 


Keep in mind that Dual ‘Touch Tun- 
ing” gives it two distinct adjustments 
for “Touch” ... one of them controlled 
right from the keyboard and at a flick 


of the typist’s fingers. 


Typists who've seen and tried the new 


Underwood Master not only enthuse 








@ @ 


about its eye appeal and its supreme 


ease of touch. 


They say it does a finer typing job. 
And depend upon it, it’s built, as are all 
Underwoods, to stand up under the 


toughest of service conditions. 


Accept the judgment of those who know 
typewriters. Make up your mind to give 
the new Underwood Master a trial in 
your own office on your own work. 


Naturally there is no obligation. 


Just telephone our nearest Branch or 
write headquarters — today! Every Un- 
derwood Typewriter is backed by nation- 


wide, company-owned service facilities. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters. . Accounting Machines. . Add- 

ing Machines. . Carbon Paper. . Ribbons 
and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
Copyright 1988, Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
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The Factor speaks: 


Eighty-four 
ago James Talcott, 


years 


a young man of 19, 
came to New York 
from Connecticut to 
sell the output of 
his brother’s knit- 


ting mill. His indus- 





try and integrity 
were rewarded with success, and he became 
one of New York’s leading dry-goods com 
mission merchants, 19th 
cloth-factors were called in this country. The 


as the century 
business that he founded is today carried on 
under the management of his son, J. Fred 
erick Talcott, supplying the working capital 
and credit-checking requirements of more 
than 500 textile mills and industrial estab- 
lishments. This is accomplished by the pur 
chase, without recourse, of a client’s accounts 
receivable as fast as created, and the elimi- 
nation of credit risk. 


“THE FACTOR”’ on request. 


James Talcott, Inc. 








225 Fourth Ave. New York City 
1854 VA 1938 
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WRITE 


6 MONTHS 

TOA 
YEAR ee 
FOR No. 21-OBR. 


In Onyx 


and Bronze 


20¢ @ 


Banish dry pens, 
messy well-filling! 
Amazing FOUNT-O-INK is not a writing pen. . not 
a fountain pen... but it combines the best features of 
both! « Simply insert automatic supply bortle in bas 
—then forget your pen! \t actually fills itself —and pr 

vides clean, quick-starting, time-saving, dipless writ 
ing. Single and double sets in a score of harmonious 
color combinations. Individual pen points eae 
models for executives, public offices, bookkeepers 


clerks, stenographers, etc. Sets Priced foun $2 50 up 
Refills 20c. 


GF Sune. O- ink co. 





USE THIS 
‘COUPON 


ness use. Also details about free 10- day trial of Fount 
O-Ink of my choice—no obligation. 
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Without Benefit of Organizers 


(Continued from page 17) 

men are ready to flock to either C.I.0. 
or A. F. of L. Further, the P. G. & E. 
election may have had some influence 
upon the balloting of the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific, which followed 
the former by a few weeks. The Sail- 
ors, a “regular” trade union, cast a 
majority vote against affiliation with 
either C.I.0. or A. F. of L., deciding to 
keep their union independent of both. 

Before the Labor Board’s P. G. & E. 
election which was held December 6 
to 14, 1937, an A. F. of L. union, the 
International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, had officially withdrawn 
from the race. This left the independ- 
ent and incorporated C. G. & E. E. U., 
which got 3,550 votes, solely opposed 
by the United Electrical and Radio 
Workers of America (C.I.O. affiliate), 
for which 2,254 voted. 


Protests by the C.I.O. 


ON demand of the C.I.O. union, the 
Labor Board had excluded the 2,553 
P. G. & E. clerical workers from the 
balloting. Not counted were 982 votes, 
challenged almost entirely by the 
C.I.0. Each union had two observers 
at the polling places. Only 126 votes 
were cast for no union at all. 

After the election results were an- 
nounced, the C.I.O. union filed a pro- 
test with the Labor Board charging 
coercion and intimidation and declar- 
ing that the C. G. & E. E. U. was com- 
pany dominated. 

On February 15, Mrs. Alice M. Ros- 
seter, regional Labor Board director, 
recommended that Labor Board hear- 
ings be held on the protest. 

“We beat them fairly in a legal 
election,” the C. G. & E. E. U. main- 
tains. 

The Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany encourages both customer and 
employee ownership of its stock. The 
company from time to time has made 
special offers to employees of both its 
preferred and common stock at par 
($25). 

While no accurate or complete rec- 
ord is available, it is understood on 
reliable authority that about 2,000 
employees, comprising about one-fifth 
of the operating personnel, are stock- 
holders. 

Studying the Wagner Act in 1936, 
a few of the employees, particularly 
some of those who felt that, as stock- 
holders, they did not want to see the 
company involved in labor troubles 
and that, as workers, they were being 
treated fairly, decided that in all prob- 
ability P. G. & E. forces would sooner 
or later be organized by some agency 
whether they sought organization or 


not. With this in mind they launched 
their own union. 

The group made a thorough study 
of labor organizations, sought legal] 
advice, talked to public relations ex. 
perts and fellow employees, and then 
adopted a form of organization de- 
signed to conform to the Wagner Act 
and based on the principle of promot- 
ing friendly relations between man- 
agement and workers. 

According to its official statements, 
the C. G. & E. E. U. was organized 
spontaneously by employees without 
the participation or knowledge of the 
management. The union claims to off- 
er “a method under the Wagner Act 
whereby employees who have no ex- 
perience in labor unions, and who look 
askance at the C.LO. or A. F. of L. 
can protect themselves from ‘profes- 
sional labor organizers.’ ”’ 

After the Supreme Court had es- 
tablished the validity of the Wagner 
Act, the independent P. G. & E. group 
began to organize in earnest. At the 
same time the C.I.O. announced an 
intensive campaign to organize this 
utility’s workers and later levied a 
special assessment of $2 a member 
“to finance the drive to win the Labor 
Board election.” 

The & E. E. U. organizers 
frankly referred to themselves as am- 
ateurs but suggested that they could 
accomplish the job of building up 
their union without aid from profes- 
sionals. 

Among the traditional “regular” 
unionists, incorporation of a union is 
wholeheartedly disapproved. Both the 
A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. are solidly 
against it. An incorporated union’s 
financial affairs must be a matter of 
public record. Its political contribu- 
tions, salaries, disbursements, inter- 
nal control and management are sub- 
ject to a scrutiny by its members 
which is not usual in the affairs of the 
ordinary unincorporated union. It was 
for these very reasons, they said, and 
because they believed it would indi- 
cate a sense of their own responsibil- 
ity that C. G. & E. E. U. members de- 
cided to incorporate. This they did 
May 1, 1937, at Sacramento. 

Organizing an independent union 
was for their own protection, they 
claimed. They argued that profession- 
al labor leaders could get a union con- 
tract signed on a closed shop basis, 
and so force the workers to pay high 
union dues and assessments if they 
did not themselves act to forestall 
such outside organization. It was fur- 
ther feared that an outside union 
might involve them in a strike which 
the workers themselves did not want. 

Stated purposes and objects set 
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forth in the C. G. & E. E. U. articles 
of incorporation include: 


To unite into one organization employ- 
ees of the Pacific Gas and Electric Co.; 
to promote cooperation between employ- 
er and employees with respect to hours 
of labor, wages, working conditions, safe- 
ty and accident prevention, health, wel- 
fare of employees, efficiency and harmony 
of operation, and all other matters affect- 
ing employees’ interests or concern. 

To avoid and prevent interruption of 
employment due to labor strife by in- 





telligently and harmoniously negotiating | 


and adjusting any and all controversial 
matters arising between the employee 


and the company 
A union of all employees 


THE C. G. & E. E. U. is a union to 
which all employees of the P. G. & E.., 
regardless of craft but below the rank 
of job foreman, are eligible. No one 
who has authority to hire, fire or 
discipline can belong. Included are 


those employed in generating sta- 


tions, Substations, gas and steam | 


plants, shop workers, outside field 
mployees, meter readers, collectors, 
salesmen and estimators. In addition, 
it also takes in clerical workers. 
Common Sense is the title of the 
C. G. & E. E. U. newspaper published 
semi-monthly. Some of the Union’s 
principles and comment printed in the 





publication follow: 

We do not | eve that the specific 
right ranted workers by the Wagner | 
Act supersede the rights of the general 

iblic LI lispute which arises be- 
Lwe VOrKel nad management ‘a a 

We take this position because we do 


the Wagner Act was 
the statutes primarily for the 


benefit of any individual or group, but 
m! od. Our best interests 
be erved only by recognizing that 


have behind us the majesty of 
f rd our rights, but back 

1 ways have public opin- 

ther words, the workers and the 
neral public must pull together to in- 


+ 


ure complete effectiveness of the Labor 


We are not radicals, neither are we | 
ifraid-of-our-jot tooges. We represent | 
the legal ma ty, the common sense | 
majority, and the thinking majority of | 
P. G. & E. employees.... 

We have thought these things through. 
Hence we realize that public opinion is 
a prime factor in all labor relations ques- 


nd we know that public opinion 
rides with those who stop to consider the 


The C. G. & E. E. U. has no grand 


idea ibout monkeying in politics or 
financing the Napoleons of Labor ° 
You will never be called upon to con- 
tribute to the princely salaries of eastern 
labor leader ° 
Collective bargaining does not mean 
the ill-advised use of the strike weapon, 
which benefits no one except paid agita- | 
tors... | 
We want no outsiders to get in a posi- 
tion of power over us where they could | 
us to help them win strikes that are | 
») concern of ours 


Tee 

We want no labor politicians to tap our | 
pocketbooks to finance contributions to | 
any man’s or any party’s political cam- 
paign. We have no yearning to give some | 


LOOK TO YOUR 7) FIRST 


FOR QUICK ADDED Thusch Propila 





Ea any business certain things are considered fixed expense. 


In the business of operating trucks the following are 
largely fixed expense. The possibility of reducing the slice 
of your truck dollar that these get is mighty small: 





LABOR GASOLINE & OiL DEPRECIATION 


But when you come to ##res, the picture changes. Tire 
costs can be reduced quickly and easily, and the more you 
reduce tire costs, the more there is left of your dollar in 
the form of profits for you. 


TIRES 











How can you be certain to decrease tire costs quickly? 
The formula is simple. Merely use the best tires you can 
buy and take good care of them. 

x *& & 


General Truck Tires have always been built stronger—to do their 
work better—deliver greater mileage and haul more pay load. 


It costs more to build a General, but thousands of truck operators 
know it costs less to use Generals. See your General Tire dealer. 
He may be able to reduce your tire costs materially. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. » AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada—The General Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


GENERAL ‘Tires 
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Spare Time Training 


that helps you 


Speed Up 
Prosperity! 


D2? YOU want to speed up the return of prosperity 
4 to you—insure your early and larger participation 
in the new jobs, motions and salary increases— 
get fullest benefits from the business pick-up? 

You can do it. 

_ For many months to come, individual competition 
in business will be tremendous. Employers—up against 
new problems, fighting for survival and prolits—will 
be able to pick and choose. Naturally they will prefer 
the trai man—the man who has special ability to 
offer them. 

If you wish this advantage, simply mark on the 
coupon the field of business in which you are most 
interested. We will send you full information about 
the opportunities in that field, tell you how our com. 

lete success-building program helps you plan your 
uture, trains you in your spare time, and works with 
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| wild-eyed labor leader a strangle hold on 
the public officials of this country or to 
pull what might be called polite black- 
mail. We want common sense to govern 
| our relationship with our employer. ... 

Answering the charge that this 
new independent incorporated union 
is “different,”” Common Sense says: 

We do not mind it a bit when outside 
agitators and professional organizers as- 
sert that our union is different and not 
like a “regular” (radical?) union. Sure 
we are different. The C. G. & E. E. Union 
has no salaried officers, its members are 
not levied upon for political contribu- 
tions, its receipts and expenditures are 
accounted for to the membership, and 
the set-up is so democratic in its control 
that the members can recall directors or 
veto acts of the directors, 


P. G. & E. employees as a body are 
known as substantial citizens and 
their relations with the employing 
company have been cordial for many 
years. Most of the manual and skilled 
workers comprising what are termed 
the “physical” forces are ona 40-hour, 
five-day week and are steadily em. 
ployed throughout the year. About 
five years ago the shorter work week 
was adopted as a means of spreading 
available work among greater num- 
bers. The first restoration of depres. 
sion pay cuts was made in 1936 and 
there was a general wage raise in the 
spring of 1937 for all employees get- 
ting less than $300 monthly. 





you all through your career. Send the coupon NOW. | 


LASALLE EXTENSION 
Dept. 6374-R Chicago 


Please send me full information regarding the 

success-building training and service 1 have 

marked with an X below. Also a copy of “‘Ten 

Years’ Promotion in One’’—all without obliga- 

tion to me, 

0 Business Management: Training for Of- 
ficial, Managerial, Sales and Departmental 
Executive positions. 


==-=-=- Find Yourself Through ENSION | 


O Modern Salesmanship: Training for posi- 
tion as Sales Executive, Salesman, Sales 
Trainer, Sales Promotion Manager, Manu- 
facturer’s Agent, and all positions in retail, 
wholesale or specialty selling. 

0 Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- 
tion as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

© Traffic Management: Training for posi- 


tion as Railroad, Truck or Industrial Traffic 
Manager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


0 Law: LL. B. Degree. 

0 Modern Foremaanship: Training for posi- 
tions in Shop Management, such as that 
of Superintendent, General Foreman, Fore- 
man, Sub-Foreman, etc. 

0 Industrial Management: Training for 


orks Management, Production Control, 
Industrial Engineering, etc. 


O Modern Business Correspondence: 
Training for Sales or Collection Correspon- 
dent, Sales Promction Manager, Mail Sales 
Manager, Secretary, etc. 

O Stenography: Training in the new superior 
machine shorthand, Stenotypy. 

0 Railway Accounting 

O Expert Bookkeeping 

O Business English 

O Commercial Law 


O Credit and Collec- 
tion Correspondence 


O Public Speaking 

O C.P. A. Coaching 

0 Office Management 
0 Stenotypy 





















Instantaneous Reset Timers in- 
sure extremely accurate control over 
the time element in manufacturin 
sreccsace. hey REDUCE YOU 

OSTS and IMPROVE YOUR 
PRODUCT. Request Bul. 255. 








ELBERT 
FIREPLACES 
Require to Masonry 
For houses, cabins, basements, 


etc. Convenient size—burn wood 
—last for years. INSTALLED 


Vou 
Matte 312-00 ro Be Becks, Mine 


Open screen $1.00 extra. Send draft 
or m klet on request, 


i ELBERT 
663 Harwood Dr., Des Moines, ta. 

















Has Education Let Business Down? 


(Continued from page 70) 
not clear that, for this purpose, gov- 
ernment proposes to supplant educa- 
tion by legislation? 

We business men are interested in 
| the measured judgment of educators 
'on this matter. We are calling for an 
expression of that collective judg- 
ment. To whom, if not to them, can 
the business world look for the sober 
counsel, the studied wisdom and the 
steadying influence which society 
needs so badly today? Is it possible 
that the implications of our unmis- 
takable trend toward paternalism 
have escaped their attention? We may 
' well ask them what a paternalistic or- 
der of society in which an economic 
|or military oligarchy gives orders to 
| the masses will mean to education 
and to educators whose intense in- 
| dividualism is a fetish. 
| This country does not face the kind 
| of problem which so many of our sin- 
|cere idealists seem to think it does. 
| Because it is a truism that the sim- 
| ple ceaselessly evolves into the com- 
| plex, they conclude that the prob- 
|lems created by this evolution take 
on an ever-increasing complexity. My 
experience has convinced me that this 
is not true. It is one of those conclu- 
sions that sounds so logical we sel- 
dom trouble to examine it. 

When we do, we discover that, in 
this connection at least, “complex” 
means merely a greater number of 
simple things. This continuous change 
may go on without changing princi- 
ples in the process. 

The methods by which goods are 


| produced and the channels through 





which they are distributed, for in- 
stance, have changed since 1800 until 
a citizen of that period would scarce- 
ly recognize most of them today. But 
a little reflection will show that to- 
day as in 1800 men set up shops to 
manufacture goods in the expectation 
of selling them at a profit. The wage 
earner seeks a profit, too—a margin 


? 


between what he earns and what he 
spends for living and recreation. 

The principles that motivate the 
conduct of these men have not 
changed. Their basic relation to their 
government has not changed. Both 
still look to it chiefly for protection 
in the orderly pursuit of their voca- 
tions, for the enforcement of con- 
tracts and for a few communal ser- 
vices not possible otherwise. 


The problems of education 


AS A layman it seems to me that 
the first thing an educator should 
do at this time is to distinguish be- 
tween educational problems and edu- 
cation’s problems. By educational 
problems I mean those which have to 
do with the professional aspects of 
education. Education’s problems are 
those concerned with education itself 
as a social institution. 

Only recently has the country failed 
to differentiate between the two. Now 
the trend of the times has accentuated 
enormously the importance of educa- 
tion’s problems—the objects educa- 
tion seeks to achieve in a social way. 
Educational circles are preoccupied 
almost entirely with the professional 
problems. This may account for the 
rift that seems to be developing be- 
tween business men and educators. 

I hazard the opinion that the busi- 
ness man, because he faces periodi- 
cally an operating statement, is closer 
today to education’s problems than 
the educator. It is only recently that 
the business mind has begun to real- 
ize the full impact of technology on 
our economic and social structures. 
This brings a growing comprehension 
that a sharp reduction in the time 
factor in change has taken place. The 
business man perceives how rapidly 
concrete ideas take hold of vast sec- 
tions of a population as yet unfitted 
by education to comprehend their ab- 
stract significance. He observes that 
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they see the immediate benefits which 
those ideas hold out, but not their 
ultimate consequences. 

Here is where the business man 
has had forced on his attention the 
intimate relationship of the educa- 
tive process to the stability of busi- 
ness and of all society. He is disturbed 
when he turns to the institution of 
education for assistance in this be- 
wildering situation and finds that 
most educators are more concerned 
with the details of professional prob- 
lems than with those which challenge 
the very purpose of education. 

The basic problem which faces edu- 
cation as an institution is whether 
or not it can and will take a stand 
between the forces of education and 
coercion. It faces the necessity of de- 
ciding to confirm or repudiate the 
widespread impression that it serious- 
ly questions the continued usefulness 
to society of the enterprise system. I 
believe the vast majority of educa- 
tors does not subscribe to coercion or 
deprecate the enterprise system. But 
a minority has been so vocal that the 
mass of people probably thinks it 
speaks for the majority. 

I wonder what educators propose 
to do about the growing tendency to- 
ward the establishment of private 
foundations whose purposes are edu- 
cational. In the past ten years it seems 
to me several hundred millions of 
dollars have been set aside for such 
foundations. During this period the 
contributed income of general edu- 
cation has tended to diminish. Is it 
possible that the donors of these 
funds believed no existing educa- 
tional institution competent to under- 
take the work the donors had in 
mind? Or did they believe that there | 
were areas of interest outside the 
scope of existing institutions? 

Further, I suggest the blunt query: 

What should be the stand of educa- | 
tion on the question of governmental 
incursions into the realm of private | 
enterprise? Shall the student be 
taught that this tendency is wise? 

The answer, I think, is not to be 
found in deciding whether or not gov- | 
ernment can perform such functions 
economically. Doubtful as this is, it | 
would have nothing to do with the 
profoundly important principle, even | 
if the Government’s superiority could | 
be demonstrated. The point to be de- | 
termined is whether or not this de- 
velopment constitutes an encroach- 
ment on individual liberty. 

What do we want our youth told | 
with respect to this? The answer to | 
these questions and others that I have | 
propounded should determine the ex- 
tent to which confidence in education | 
as an institution is weakening. I think 
there will be found on the part of 
business men a growing conviction 
that educators have “let them down.” 
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Three-Minute 
Round Trips Abroad 


THe need for prompt transmission of instructions be- 
tween New York and other cities regarding shipments 
and payments makes fast, accurate handling of cables 
and telegrams essential in many business transactions. 


This Bank maintains highly organized Cable and 
Telegraph Divisions with stafts of long experience and 
special facilities that include miles of private wires and 
tubes to speed distribution. These staffs carefully code, 
decode, translate and test messages on a time-saving 
schedule that daily expedites hundreds of transactions. 
Our foreign exchange messages frequently make “round 
trips” abroad in three minutes. 


This is but one of many Guaranty services that con- 
tribute to the efficient handling of your business. Yet the 
cost to you is no greater because of such advantages. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
Madison Ave. at 6oth St. 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


( Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ) 


Copyright, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 1938 














Kenosha Cultivates Customers 







More than 1,400 farm 
folk attend annual dinner 
and vaudeville show 


Business men act as chefs 
and prepare dinner for 
their guests 


Tur KEY feature of a development pro- 
gram that has proved progressively better 
each year over a ten-year period is the 
annual Good Fellowship Dinner given by 
the Kenosha, Wis., Chamber of Commerce. 

The dinner is billed as an evening of fun 
for everyone. The only speech is by the 
president of the chamber and is limited 
to two minutes. Farmers and their wives 
from territory within a radius of 100 miles 
bring their lunch which is supplemented 
by hot food provided by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A reception committee made up of mer- 
chants who know the farmers greets the 
guests and looks to their comfort. Lunch 
baskets are tagged and returned to their 
owners when they are finally seated and 
ready to eat. While the guests are getting 
acquainted and taking part in community 
singing, a crew of Kenosha business men 
works with two women cooks to prepare 
the dinner. When the meal is ready, the 
entire gathering of 1,400 or more is served 
by business men in white aprons. 

While the dinner is in progress, a sou- 
venir edition of a local paper including the 
names of all rural folk who made reserva- 
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tions is distributed to all present. This edi- 
tion contains institutional advertising of 
Kenosha firms and news and articles of 
particular interest to those present. 

The key attraction is a professional 
vaudeville show. Seven of the best acts ob- 
tainable from the stage or radio are sched- 
uled. After each act, drawings are held for 
attendance prizes. These are in the form 
of trade certificates which later can be 
exchanged for merchandise when the farm- 
er goes to a designated store. About 20 
prizes are awarded after each act. 

The first year the event was staged it 
attracted 135 persons. Attendance increased 
yearly until it became necessary to bar chil- 
dren because of space shortage. In 1937, 
three days after invitations were mailed, 
the reservation list was topheavy by 1,000 
more applications than the 1,400 allotted. 

No Kenosha business or professional 
man who does not serve on the 150 man 
working force may attend this dinner, ex- 
cept the president of the Chamber ef Com- 
merce. 

To supplement this annual Get-Together 
Dinner, Kenosha merchants send delega- 
tions of business men to meet the resi- 
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dents of small communities in their terri- 
tory. Here they have arranged for a din- 
ner with a church group or women’s club. ) 
The merchants purchase 100 tickets to the | 
dinner with the provision that the local 
organization will provide 50 farmers and 
townspeople as guests. The merchants then 
give 50 of their tickets to such guests. 

The first 50 Kenosha business men who 
make application to the Chamber of Com- 
merce to attend one of these rural dinners 
are given the other 50 tickets. Each busi- } 
ness man is assigned a farmer as his guest 
for the evening, the guest’s name being | 
typed on a badge which the business man 
wears. It reads, “I am - - Who are you.” 
When a merchant arrives he must find his 
guest and thus meets most of the farmers 
in his search for the man whose name is 
printed on his badge. 

The merchants bring one good comedy 
vaudeville act as well as a speaker who is | 
qualified to speak on a subject of interest } 
to farmers. 

The Kenosha merchants repeat this type | 
of dinner about every other month in some 
town in their trading area. In a period of 
several years the merchants cover all their 
logical trading territory and then start the 
cycle all over again with a different pro 
gram. 

In addition to these trade promotion din- 
ners, the Kenosha merchants usually pro 
vide one act of entertainment to parent 
teacher organizations in their area in the 
fall and winter season. At each of these 
meetings a speaker talks about the advan- | 
tages of buying in Kenosha. Backed by the 
annual Get-Together Dinner, these two 
rural trade promotion features help to keep 
city and country close together. 

Officers of the Kenosha Chamber of 
Commerce have but one worry at present 
concerning their rural program—how to 
provide room for the hundreds who have 
to be turned away from their annual din- 
ner. —MartTIN FRANCIS 
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8 ‘For distinguished service as 
193 a foreign or Washington cor- 
Won by Arthur Krock for 


authorized interview with 


respondent 
his exclusiv 
the President which appeared in The 


New York Times of February 28, 1937. 


37 “For distinguished service as 
19 a foreign or Washington cor- 
Won by Anne O'Hare 


well-informed dis- 


respondent 
McCormick for her 


patches and feature articles from Europe. 
37 For a distinguished example 
19 of a reporter’s work”’...Won 


by William L. Laurence tor reporting 


the Harvard Tercentenary Celebration 
tinguished example 


is a 
1936 f a reporter’s work Won 


by Lauren D. Lyman for his exclusiy 
story that the | indberghs were leaving 


the United Stat 


1935 “For distinguished service as 
a foreign or Washington cor 


Arthur Krock tor 


s to live in England 


respondent’’.. .\ 
his impartial and analytical correspond 


ence from Washington 


34 For distinguished service as 
19 a tor r Washingtor 
respondent Won by Frederick T. 
Birchall for his unbiased, thorough cov- 
erage of events in Germany. 

93) I listinguished service a 
I a4 gen or Washington cor 


Walter Duranty 


interpretive news 


respond nt Won by 


for his d pas 


dispatch« fron 

1930 I tinguished example 
“. ot ter’s work Won 

by Russell Ower r his graphic 

hand report t the Byrd Antarctic 


Expedition 


1926 
Won by Edward M. Kingsbury for his 


| on tl Hundred Neediest ¢ 


editorial 


nguished editorial 


Iring the \ 


tinguished 


1923 | ; 
, of rter’s work Won 
by Alva Johnston for his brilliant, accu- 
rate reportin f ntific news 
1918 | most disinterested 
nd meritorious public serv 
ice rendered by an American newspaper 


..Won by The New York Times for its 
complete 1 rting of the news and texts 


of docun World War. 
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“Most Distinguished 


‘Washington Correspondence’ 





THE NEW YORK TIMES WINS ANOTHER PULITZER 
PRIZE, ITS ELEVENTH, AND ADDS TO A RECORD 
UNMATCHED BY ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER 





WARD of the 1938 Pulitzer Prize for distinguished Washing- 

ton correspondence to Arthur Krock, chief of The New York 
Times Washington Bureau, brings to eleven the number of such 
prizes won by The Times and members of its staff. This is a record 
unique in American journalism. No other newspaper has won so 
many Pulitzer Prizes, the highest distinctions in American journal- 
ism, or won them so consistently year after year for outstanding 
achievement in getting and publishing the news. 

More even than they measure individual accomplishment, Pulitzer 
Prizes measure a newspaper’s character and the enterprise with 
which it serves its readers. By the measure of Pulitzer Prizes alone, 
The New York Times stands well in the fore as America’s most dis- 
tinguished newspaper, winning each day by unmatched journalistic 
performance the confidence and interest of America’s largest audi- 


ence of iritelligent and discriminating readers. 


The New York Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 
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Who is Going to Sell Tomorrow's Goods? 


(Continued from page 23) 
ing so well are disgruntled. They be- 
lieve something is wrong with the 
Government or society. They don’t be- 
lieve they have had a fair deal. It is 
out of this class that our radicals 
seem to emerge. 

Then there are the young fellows, 
and I interviewed many of them, who 
are doing fairly well. They are opti- 
mistic, looking cheerfully to the fu- 
ture, and of course want to get mar- 
ried. All of them seem to want one of 
two things, either a wife or an auto- 
mobile. If they can get an automobile 
first, probably the wife can wait, but 
usually getting an automobile leads 
to the further expense of a wife. Their 
optimism is something wonderful! 

Here is the case of a young man 
who graduated from college eight 
years ago. He is now connected with 
the advertising department of a large 
corporation. 

In the eight years since he left 
college he has become something of 
an expert in selling and advertising, 
and is today drawing a salary of 
$7,500 a year. He has his own apart- 
ment, a wife who is a designer and 


who earns $150 a month herself, and 
he also has his automobile. 

This young man is fairly satisfied 
with life, but he has not yet attained 
his ambition. He told me that, in the 
beginning, he went to work for a de- 
partment store for $25 a week. He 
was determined to rise to the top, and 
he made up his mind that his rise 
depended upon knowledge, in addition 
to his natural ability. Therefore, in 
the department store he had them 
transfer him from one department to 
another. He probably would have done 
better in the way of advances in sal- 
ary if he had remained in one depart- 
ment but, believing that knowledge 
was the important thing, he wanted 
to know just exactly how a large de- 
partment store was run. At the time 
he started to work one of his college 
classmates took a job with the same 
store. That friend stuck to his job and 
is now drawing $5,000 a year. He has 
done well. In fact, for a while as my 
young friend moved around from one 
thing to another, his classmate did 
better financially. However, he was 
not learning as much because one 
day’s routine was just like the next. 









Get these facts about —= 
REPUBLIC HOSE 


% %& Do you use rubber hose 
for conducting water, steam, 
air, gasoline, oil or chemicals 
—for pneumatic tools, spray- 
ing, sand blasting, oil drilling, 
tank unloading or fire fighting 
—for brewery, creamery or 
other special industrial uses? 

Do you have at hand illus- 
trations and descriptions of 


these and other hose varieties 


with data on sizes, plies, weights, pressures, etc. necessary for 


buying hose intelligently. 


We have published four bulletins that will help you improve your 





hose uses and reduce your hose costs. They will be forwarded with- 


out obligation on request. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


Manufacturers of HOSE 
BELTING « PACKING 
MOLDED PRODUCTS 


OF LEE RUBBER AND 


Division TIRE CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


My young friend told me he re. 
signed from the department store and 
got a job as a house-to-house canvas- 
ser. He rang door bells. He said this 
was a terrible experience. It was the 
toughest job he ever had, but he 
learned more about human nature on 
this job than any other. 

He said it set him back financially, 
but it was part of the experience he 
wanted. Then he went on the road as 
a salesman for a manufacturer. On 
this job he did fairly well. He told me 
the interesting fact that the hardest 
thing for a young man to do was to 
get from the $25 a week class up to 
$75 a week. He said after you reached 
the latter sum it was easy enough to 
advance because then you were in a 
position to attract attention, to meet 
your superiors. You were on your way. 


Getting a slow start 


THEN I asked him about the other 
members of his college class. He said 
they had an annual reunion and at 
this meeting they all told each other 
how they were getting along. 

“First,” he said, “I was a tailender. 
They all laughed at me when I told 
them about my door bell pushing ex- 
perience. They were all ahead of me. 
But I gradually closed up on them. 
At our last meeting we found that 
one of our classmates was drawing 
$12,000 a year, and another $10,000, 
but both of them had jobs with large 
corporations in which their fathers 
were presidents, so we cut these two 
lucky ones out immediately. That left 
48. Of the 48, after eight years out 
of college the wages they were earn- 
ing ran from $45 to $60 a week.” 

“Tell me,” I said, “are salaries of 
white collared men higher or lower 
today than when you left college.” 

“Well,” he answered, “I belong to 
the depression era. Ali of our class 
have had nothing but depressions, 
and we find that large corporations 
especially are paying less today than 
they did ten years ago. When you get 
up to salaries of $3,000 to $5,000 a 
year there are so many bright young 
men to choose from that corporations 
naturally are not paying more than 
they have to.” 

Then I inquired what the young 
fellows working for these small sala- 
ries thought of when they read in the 
papers about the top men drawing 
salaries of $100,000 and more. Didn't 
that discourage them? 

“Not at all,” was his answer. That 
was the most encouraging thing of 
all. He himself was determined to 
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work through the advertising depart- 
ment of his business to become sales 
manager and from sales manager to 
president, and draw one of those big 
salaries, too. He said that was his am- 
bition, and he was on his way to get 
it because he was still studying and T0 
trying out and applying his knowl- 
edge, and he intended to know more 
about the business than anyone else 
in it, even the president. 

To me this was illuminating. Then 
I asked: 

“As you were working your way 
along, did you take any correspon- 
dence course ?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered, “I did. I stud- 
ied this course at night and any time 
I could.” 

“What did you think of the course?” | 
I inquired. ‘“Isn’t it rather theoret- - 
ical?” 

“No,” he said, “it is a splendid 
course. I learned a great deal. Any- 
body with brains could not help but 
learn. But of course the main thing is 
to put that course into practice. You 








self to use what you know. I have 
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SHIPPERS ADVISE—“DEPEND ON 


Kimpak 3. 


PROTECT QUALITY MERCHANDISE IN TRANSIT” 


8 


Why do you recommend KIMPAK* for 
packing quality merchandise? 


Because il’s soft and resilient — cushions 
each article against shocks in transit that 
might damage your products. KIMPAK 1s 
Sree of dirt or grit, tcoo—will not mar ex- 
pensive finishes. 


What proof have you that KIMPAK re- 
duces shipping damage? 


Actual resulis! When we pack with KIM- 

PAK, even our most easily damaged articles 

reach dealers ready for immediate display 
—every piece in A-I condition. 


Can you use KIMPAK to pack every type 
of product? 


j i 
a t Yes. Whether you're shipping fragile drug 
Ay il or cosmetic products, or bulky furniture 


and electrical appliances — there’s @ con- 
venient size and form of KIMPAK /o Solve 


FR FE FI a your packing proble m. 


must have will power. You must force PORTFOLIO OF KIMPAK* 
yourself first to study and to retain Learn more about —ia 


that knowledge, and then force your- KIMPAK ! Write our\ 
nearest Sales Office \ 


Is KIMPAK easy to use in the shipping 
room? 

KIMPAK ends all muss, fuss and waste in 
the shipping room because it’s as easy to 
use asa piece of string... All you do ts lay 


known a number of young men who hon — shipped. ee ee ee 

have taken this course and those who your letterhead. = — 

did not benefit were those who did not JANE AA CEMC LLU LECT E NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
have ent ugh will power to apply it. At Sales Offices: 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 122 E. 42nd St., New York City 510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 


least, that is my opinion.” 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office and Foreign Countries 





“How about getting a job?” Iasked. 





I told him how they got jobs when I 
was a young fellow. 

“Oh, it is all different now,” he 
replied. “Of course families frequent- 
ly help but if a young man hasn’t fam- 
ily influence then he has to face cer- 
tain difficulties. Business today is of 
two classes—the manufacturing, 
which is mechanical, and the white 
collar class. Today it is not much 
trouble for any well trained, skilled 
young mechanic to get a job. Those 
jobs pay well, too. But the trouble is | 
they are not white collar jobs. The | 
girls want to go around with a bank 
clerk. They don’t like to associate | 
with a mechanic who comes home 
with greasy hands. 





A day of mechanics 


“THE young fellows, as William 
Feather has said in NATION’s BusI- 
NESS, naturally like to be popular with 
the girls. For that reason many a 
young fellow has turned down a me- 
chanical job where he would shortly 
earn good wages and taken a white 
collar job because he thought it gave 
him a higher social standing. You 
know we are living in a mechanical 
age. Everything we do is done by 
machinery. We are going to use more 
and more machinery. There are going 
to be more mechanics. As a result it 
is going to be harder and harder to 
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patenten GUTHFAN Condilionaine 


for HOME...OFFICE...STORE! 


N2 longer is costly air conditioning the only way to 
4 achieve summer comfort! A revolutionary new type 
of cool-air circulation . . . pleasant, healthful, quiet, draft- 
less . . . brings relief from hot weather at low cost. The 
patented Guthfan Conditiona ire employs an exclusive 
principle of “indirect circulation” . . . as sound and effec- 
tive as “indirect lighting’! Gentle no-draft air move- 
ment cools, refreshes, invigorates! Guthfan circulates 
only the cooler air at lower room-levels, leaving hot ceiling 
air undisturbed. Actually moves more air per minute 
than three standard 16-inch fans, and costs less. Perfect 
for dining rooms. Cools the diner but not the dinner. 
Ideal for offices . . . no annoying drafts. 

Investigate this new kind of summer-conditioning. 
Prices greatly reduced this year. Many models, either in 
separate units or combined with smart lighting fixtures. 
Also portable pedestal type. See your Lighting Fixture 
dealer, or write for catalog to: 

EDWIN F. GUTH CC., 2623-H Washington Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 
= 





LT) 
Indirect and General 
Lighting Fixtures 

Including 
Super-IMuminator 


COOLING AND LIGHTING FROM ONE ATTRACTIVE 


Made by the Largest Manufacturer of Indirect Lighting Fixtures 
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They didnt plan it a7 way! 


Way scratch your head, Mister? What did 
you expect? 


If a lumberjack made a mess of crocheting a tea 
doily—would that surprise you? 


Would you expect a pastry cook to buck a 40- 
mile wind 60 stories in the air and rivet a girder? 


Then why be surprised when textbook theorists 
fall down on a plan for business recovery? 


To do any job well you’ve first got to know your 
job. Good intentions, earnestness, zeal—all fine, 
but not enough. 


Business planning demands brains schooled and 
tempered by business experience. 


If the nation were scourged by a terrible epi- 
demic wouldn’t we give every support, moral 
and otherwise, to the doctors? Or would we pil- 
lory them, bind them with thousands of new and 
unusual rules and regulations? Would we stir up 
bitter conflict between them and their nurses? 
Destroy faith in their prescriptions? 


Would we attempt to change their tested methods over- 
night—with patients dying? How foolish! 


So... after nine years... 
ness manager a little... 


why not ease up on the busi- 
encourage him .. . call off the 


white-haired boys with their white-hot speeches that 
throw the country into a cold sweat? 


Why not give hustlers a chance to hustle? 


The businessmen of the country are ready to go to 
town ... ready to battle that downward curve and 
bend it upward. They have the “know how”. .. all 
they need is the “go ahead.” 


“What Helps Business Helps You” is an axiom that ap- 
plies to every man, woman and child in the land. Let’s 


help business help us all! 

















This advertisement is published by 


NATION'S BUSINESS 


It is the fourteenth of a series appearing in The Saturday 
Evening Post and other publications. Another adver- 
tisement in this series appears on page 95. 

Our subscribers will recognize in it the spirit by which 
Nation’s Business is guided and the purpose it serves— 
to encourage straight thinking about business and its 
relations with government. 

If the message interests you, we are prepared to supply, 
upon request, copies in poster size for bulletin boards, 
and in leaflet form for distribution. Mats for newspaper 
use and electros for house organs are available. Write 
NATION’S BUSINESS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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get these nice, clean, white collar jobs. 
Then, too, the business concerns 
which formerly just hired the boys of 
the neighborhood now have person- 
nel departments. They want the his- 
tory of the applicant. They are more 
particular whom they hire.” 

Many concerns today are studying 
the records of every graduating class. 
They are seeking the cream of the 
crop, especially from our great tech- 
nical schools. Young men who have 
shown special ability are snapped up 
and given good jobs by the larger cor- 
porations. 

“In my judgment,” said my friend, 
“it is a harder school for the young 
man, but it is a better school. It is a 
hard battle to rise to the top but, after 
all, doesn’t that make it more inter- 
esting? One trouble with the young 
people of today is that a lot of them 
are pampered by their families, at 
school and in college. They don’t real- 
ize when they are put on their own 
what a hard battle they have to fight.” 

Now it happens, and I think this is 
significant, that of all the young men 
I interviewed, not one had the idea of 
going into business for himself. They 
did have the idea that the large cor- 
porations were so well organized that 
the only way to get ahead quickly was 
to get a job with one of those corpor- 
ations, and then work themselves up. 

None of these young men with a 
high school or a college education 
wanted to go to work as a mechanic. 
Usually new factory hands come from 
factory working families. 

These young men said to me: 

“There is no chance to build up a 
business like the Standard Oil or the 


Ford Company. In the first place, it 
would take too long to raise the cap- 
ital to compete with them. Then, no 
one could compete because the field 
is so thoroughly covered by such or- 
ganizations.” 

When I referred to the great suc- 
cess of men with mechanical genius 
such as Henry Ford and Walter Chrys- 
ler, they shook their heads and said: 

“Everybody can’t be a Ford or a 
Chrysler.” 

When I spoke to them about estab- 
lishing a small business in a small 
town and developing that business in 
the course of years into a large one, 
they again shook their heads. They 
did not seem to like the small busi- 
ness idea. When I called their atten- 
tion to the fact that our foreign born 
population was largely monopolizing 
the small business field, their reaction 
seemed to be: 

“Let them do it. What we want is 
to get good jobs with a large corpor- 
ation, with regular cash pay days.” 

So it would seem, at least from my 
study of the younger generation, that 
they have no appetite for business 


pioneering. One reason for this, I be- | 
lieve, is that they get to work much | 


later in life than the boys in the past. 
They want a quick success. Building 


up a business of their own through | 


the years does not appeal to them. 

Therefore, I would say that, with 
the longer number of years spent in 
school, while opportunities for prog- 
ress are just as great or greater in 
this country than ever before, the 
competition, especially in the white 
collar class, is much keener than a 
generation ago. 
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a Egry Speed-Feed, in 
one minute, puts billing machine 
performance into any typewriter, 
and, with Egry continuous forms, 
speeds up the output per operator 
50% or more, providing copies of 
every business record for every de- 
partment at a single writing! Elim- 
inates costly pre-inserted, one-time 
carbons and the messy handling of 
carbon paper and other time-con- 
suming operations. Adds no burden 
to the typewriter. 

The Egry Speed-Feed requires 
no change in typewriter con- 
struction or operation. 


Mail the coupon for information. 
No obligation, of course. 
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The Egry Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. NB-638 
Send information on Speed-Feed savingsand Egry 
Continuous Forms for our business. 
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“Train on track two for Chicago Stockyards, Kansas City, Indianapolis—” 
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COMPLETELY 
ELIMINATES 
EMBOSSING 

EXPENSE! 





CUT ADDRESSING COSTS 


Speed your addressing operation with the 
Elliott System and its fiber address caris 
which are a on any ordinary type- 
writer in a few seconds! America’s foremost 
companies — Brunswick - Balke-Collender, 
United States Tobacco, Firestone, Indian 
Motocycle and many others have adopted 
this more flexible, quieter, modern method. 


Send for FREE BULLETINS 


showing specific applications of the Elliott System 
to Payroll Methods and Tax Methods, Public 
Utilities, Publishers, Banks, Insurance Com pa- 
nies, Laundries and Coal Dealers. Write on busi- 
ness letterhead for the one that interests you. 


offices in principal cities 




















STUDY AT HOME 
Legally trained men win high- 
er positions and bigger suc- 
cess in business and public 
life. They command respect. 
Greater opportunities now than ever 
before. Big corporations are headed 
by men with le training. 
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| mysterious manner hobbled ourselves. 
| Have we hobbled ourselves and, if 
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The Battle for What Isn‘t 


(Continued from page 20) 
army by around 4,500,000. If some- 
thing had not put a drag upon the 
rise in the standard of living as rep- 
| resented by goods produced, either 
| we should today—instead of having 
| involuntary unemployment—have a 
shortage of workers or the efforts of 
those at work would be so reinforced 
by machinery that wages would be 
very high and goods very cheap. That 
is what the American way always had 
done and would now be doing had it 
been allowed to operate freely. If, 
| however, we take figures based sim- 

ply on the amount of new produc- 
| tion required to maintain the post- 
| war standard of living, allowing for 
| the increase in population, the results 
| are not more comforting. Col. Leon- 
| ard Ayres finds: 








The chief reason why about 15 per cent 
or more of our workers are idle is that 
general business, including industry, ag- 
riculture, trade and transportation, is still 
15 per cent or more below normal. Our 
greatest present national need is to be- 

come currently’ self-supporting once 
| more, as a nation, as communities, as 
families, and as individuals. 


Our growth has slowed down 


| IN VIEW of these facts, the political 
| insistence on the dangers of over- 
| production and the plans to see that 
| nobody gets too much become gro- 
| tesque. It is more to the point to in- 
quire what has happened in this coun- 
try since the war to slow down our 
growth. We are practically the same 
people we were before. Our natural 
resources have not been exhausted, 
and there is no reason on the face of 
things why we should have stopped 
going forward in our accustomed 
unless we have in some 


so, how and why? 
It is an undisputed fact that the 
United States has progressed faster 


| than any other nation. It is also an 


undisputed fact that the wages paid 
in this country have exceeded in buy- 
ing power those paid anywhere else. 


| The International Labor Office made 
| comparisons of real wages for 1930 
| and, taking the wages in the United 


States as 100, found that wages in 
Great Britain were 52.63, in Germany 
38.42 and in Italy 20.52. Our workers 
are no more efficient than the workers 
abroad. Indeed a cross-section of the 
working force of most large indus- 
trial establishments looks like a map 
of Europe. Our wages have steadily 
increased in buying power. Also, con- 
trary to the din of subversive propa- 
ganda, wealth and income are more 


evenly distributed in this country 
than anywhere else. A careful break- 
down of the income for 1932 reveals 
that 88.2 per cent of it went to people 
with incomes less than $5,000 a year 
and that these same people held 72.2 
per cent of the wealth. 

There is no method of determining 
the actual distribution of income and 
wealth in the less than $5,000 class 
and the discrepancies there may be 
very great, but at any rate the bulk 
of all income and the bulk of all prop- 
erty are held by those who could not 
possibly be classified as rich. 


We have had better tools 


SUCH being the case, why are we 
now getting worse off instead of bet- 
ter off ? The improvement in the stat- 
us of the human being in this coun- 
try has been due entirely to the fact 
that, for at least a hundred years, he 
has had the use of more and better 
tools than anyone else. This is true in 
agriculture and in the service occupa- 
tions as well as in industry. Listening 
to the boomings against capital, one 
might imagine that capital was a 
ferocious monster like the Juggernaut 
—only more so. But the capital which 
is of use to anyone is represented by 
tools. 

Carl Snyder has made a searching 
investigation into the relation be- 
tween capital invested in manufactur- 
ing—that is, the value of the tools 
used—and the national wealth and 
income. He finds in conclusive fashion 
that the trend of the lines represent- 
ing national wealth—which means 
production—and national income— 
which mostly means wages—follows 
exactly the capital invested—that is, 
the amount of tools used. 

It ought to be particularly interest- 
ing to those who believe that wages 
can be permanently raised by law 
that wage payments have gone up 
and down with the value of produc- 
tion and the value of production has 
followed the amount of capital in- 
vested. 

He has worked this out for the 
entire nation and in detail for the 
textile, steel, electrical, automobile 
and petroleum industries. 

But Mr. Snyder has only demon- 
strated what everyone knows to be a 
fact. Take two carpenters of equal 
skill, and the one with a good set of 
tools can do more work and earn more 
money than the one with a poor set. 
Tools get back to horsepower—big 
ones must be driven. We have seen 
that the American wages in terms of 
buying power were nearly double 
those of Great Britain, almost three 
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times those of Germany and almost 
five times those of Italy. 

According to the best figures avail- 
able, every industrial worker in the 
United States used or had available 
4.86 horsepower as against 2.56 for 
Great Britain, 2.61 for Germany and 
9.14 for Italy. The relation between 
tools, wages and wealth is absolute. 

The tools which create the horse- 
power and the tools which use the 
horsepower cost money. Somebody 
must provide them. The investment 
per job has not been thoroughly in- 
vestigated for industry and not at 
all for agriculture and the service oc- 
cupations. But we do know that a job 
with Mr. Ford means an investment 
by him of $9,007. An estimate by the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, taking the affairs of five large 
corporations, places the investment 
per job at from $2,000 to $8,000— 
this without taking into account the 
cost of materials and supplies and 
other working capital. 

That section of industry which sup- 
plies the tools which make goods— 
and factory buildings are only tools— 
employs in this country nearly as 
many men as are engaged in making 
goods with the tools. That is the 
unique feature of the American na- 
tion. In China and India, where wages 
are very low, only a negligible number 
of people are engaged in making tools. 
Our durable goods industry—the 
great tool industry—has not, even if 
we include the exports of tools during 
the boom period, maintained the rate 
of growth since the war that it held 
before the war, and at one point in the 
depression it almost ceased to exist. | 

But someone is sure to pipe up: 
“Machines take away jobs.” 





Little technological change 


WE have heard a great deal about 
technological unemployment. It is pe- 
culiarly significant that we hear so 
much about it now. In spite of all the 
notions to the contrary, there have 
been no sweeping changes in indus- 
trial methods since the Great War. 
The unemployment today, deducting a 
percentage of unemployables, is still 
in the durable goods industries and 
those whose employment depends 








upon activity in those industries. 
It proves nothing at all to pick up | 
a few men here and there who have | 
apparently lost their jobs because of | 
the introduction of machinery—when 
we consider the enormous numbers 
employed because of machinery. 
Take the most familiar instance. 
Through the application of science 
and machinery, a better automobile 
could be bought for $535 in 1936 than | 
could be bought for double that sum 
in 1910, and no comparison is possible 
between the trade and employment | 








§819 If TAXES 
FOR EVERY EMPLOYEE 


@ Divide the Associated System's annual tax 
bill of $18,213,020 by the number of its regular 
employees, which is 22,216, and the result is 
$819 in taxes for every employee. 

There is no necessary relationship between 
taxes and employees. But the ratio of $819 in 
taxes to every person on the pay roll is another 
measure of the magnitude of the tax burden 
which the Associated System must bear. 


Taxes Are 47% of Pay Roll 


Pay roll is the largest single item of expense, 
but taxation is rapidly growing as large. In 
some large operating companies taxes equal or 
exceed pay roll. For the System as a whole, 
taxes equal 47% of pay roll. 

The Associated System does not object to 
reasonable taxes. But it is obvious that the in- 
crease of more than $8,000,000 in the System’s 
taxes during the past five years is money 
that cannot be used for increasing pay rolls. 
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FELKER 
DI-MET 
BLADES 


A UNION OF DIAMONDS AND 
METAL IN A PRECISION BLADE 


Unexcelled for cutting tile, marble glass, semi- 
precious stones, and ceramic products of all 
kinds. This blade rips through toughest materials 
with ease, or slits delicate chinaware without 
chipping. No projecting teeth — will not shatter. 
Safest, most efficient and economical blade ever 
designed for cutting non-metallic products. 


FELKER DI-MET MACHINES 
Designed especially for non-metallic cutting oper- 
ations, Available in types to meet al! require- 
ments. Model II-K, shown here, is one of two 
completely port- 
able units. Felker 
Di-Met Blades and 
Machines are to- 
day's most mod- 
ern equipment for 
fast, profitable 
cutting of all non- 
metallic products. 
Agents in princi- 
pal cities. 
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WHATS A GOOD 
HOTEL IN ST.LOUIS? 


HOTEL MAYFAIR, 
ITS ALWAYS COOL! 





You sleep and eat in refreshing cool- 
ness regardless of summer heat at Hotel 
Mayfair. Each room has guest-con- 
trolled air conditioning, private bath, 
radio and all modern conveniences. 
Three air-conditioned restaurants. 

50% of all rooms $3.50 or less, 
single — $5.00 or less, double. 

“Downtown At Your Doorstep” 





EIGHTH AND ST. CHARLES - ST. LOUIS 


HOTEL LENNO 


ONE BLOCK OVER— 
SAME MANAGEMENT 
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that was centered about the horse and 
the trade and employment that is cen- 
tered about the automobile. 

Great and sudden changes in the 
methods of industry have never taken 
place and cannot take place, if for no 
other reason than that the capital to 
make revolutionary changes is never 
available. Even the steam engine was 
a long time coming into use and the 
motor truck had to battle its way. The 
Brookings Institution found that be- 
tween 1922 and 1929—which we are 
taught to believe was an era of un- 
paralleled expansion—improved ma- 
chine technique accounted for only 18 
per cent of the increase in productive 
efficiency. If those figures be true, 


technological improvement is surely a 


| slow working force. 


Referring to Mr. Snyder’s findings 
that capital investment, production 
and employment all go up together 
and he has carried his calculations 
back to 1790—the conclusion is in- 
escapable that technical improvement 
is, on the whole, very gradual and 
moves no faster than the ability to get 
capital. It is important to remember 


| that no responsible student of our 


economy has ever isolated technolog- 
ical unemployment—it remains some- 
thing which is just around the corner. 

The real answer seems to be that, 
if the progress of a country slows 


| down because the volume of produc- 


tion diminishes, the number of possi- 
ble jobs will relatively, if not abso- 


| lutely, decrease. Our “technological 


unemployment” is just unemploy- 


| ment. The notion that there are only 


so many jobs to be had and that these 
must be spread out among all who 


| want jobs is not an answer to fewer 
jobs. It is akin to rationing the sup- 


plies on a wrecked ship. 


Capital provides jobs and wages 


THE number of tools in use—that is, 
the amount of capital employed—de- 


| termines the amount of production 


possible and, therefore, the number of 
jobs and the amount of wages—for 
wages have to be paid out of produc- 
tion. That is their only permanent 
source. Where does the money come 
from to buy the tools? Tools cannot 


| be created by law which is one of the 


several reasons why wages cannot be 
created by law. But laws can prevent 
the buying of tools and thus laws can 


| lower wages. 


Bearing this in mind, let us see 
whence came the tools that made the 
country and then see if anything has 
happened to prevent the further buy- 
ing of tools. 

Tools have to be bought out of 
savings. Every person who has ever 
bought an automobile or an electrical 
refrigerator or a vacuum cleaner 
knows that. We split up our savings 


? 


in two broad divisions! We save for 
comfort and we save for production, 

The head of a family who puts $500 
into furniture is saving for comfort. 
If, instead, he puts the money directly 
into his business or indirectly into all 
business through a savings account or 
a life insurance policy, he is saving 
for production. Even in the best of 
times, the average American saves 
more for comfort than for production. 
He is unlike the French peasant who 
dismisses comfort. 

The nature of savings has not yet 
been fully explored. A_ tentative 
breakdown for 1932—there is noth- 
ing more recent—indicates that of 
the goods produced and remaining 
unconsumed—another way of defin- 
ing the word “‘savings’”’—$168,013,000 
were used for comfort and $113,284 - 
000 were used for production. 

Mr. Snyder has found that the in- 
crease per year in production which 
made the United States was gained 
by the reinvestment each year of 
between five per cent and six per cent 
of the national income. The difference 
between general employment and 
well-being and general unemployment 
and destitution depends on that little 
margin of savings. 


The wealthy can take more chances 


WHO does the saving? Savings by 
individuals for production do not, in 
the great scheme of things, amount 
to much because only the wealthy 
have any considerable surplus over 
their daily needs and there are not 
enough wealthy people to make the 
total of their savings a really impor- 
tant factor. The great importance of 
the wealthy man is that he has funds 
with which he can afford to take a 
chance and thus back new ideas. The 
investments found in the estates of 
most wealthy men show a surprising 
number of worthless securities. Those 
are the duds they financed. 

The important savings of the coun- 
try are harnessed for production by 
the corporations. They are made out 
of what are known as profits. 

The word “profit” is the most tor- 
tured in our vocabulary. It is as much 
tortured in Wall Street as on the soap- 
box. The jargon of bankers, account- 
ants and economists has given great 
numbers of people a distorted idea of 
profits. But it is out of profits that all 
progress and employment are created. 

There are two kinds of profits, al- 
though they are not separated in cor- 
porate statements. The one kind 
arises from the increase in the price 
of things, while the other is a species 
of rent for the use of the tools of pro- 
duction. Profits of the first kind are 
merely bookkeeping results. They 
represent no more an increase in 
wealth than devaluing the dollar rep- 
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ts an increase in the actual gold 
ine Treasury. See ee eK ote 


Profits of the second kind are real 


dditions to wealth, but, unfortunate- 
vy, since the two kinds of profits are Hi elp Someone Succeed 
mixed, we have no method of know- BY SENDING US HIS NAME 


ing the amount of the second kind. A 
well managed business never pays out 
all that its books disclose as profits. 
Most of the great businesses of the 
country have been built up by putting 
back into tools nearly all the sum 
which the books show as profits. If 
jobs are to increase, business must 


Ir you know some worthy and ambitious man or woman 
who wants to find a way to win a fair reward in a life work, 
do this: 

Suggest a career in life insurance field work and if you 
think this individual might be interested send us the name 
to the address below. 





have profits. Otherwise there will be The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
nothing with which to buy new tools. places a high value on sincere recommendations if based on 
personal knowledge of the character of those recommended. 
Business is in the red To selected individuals who possess energy, common 
sense, character, stability and genuine sympathy with 
BETWEEN 1930 and 1935 inclusive, others, The Mutual Life offers personal direction and 
taking the Department of Commerce training in life insurance field work, leading to permanent 
figures, business lost $27,548,000,000. careers in the communities chosen. 
No matter how the final figures for 
1936 and 1937 come out, it can safely The Mutual Life’s new 32-page booklet “Can I Make a Living as a Life 





Insurance Representative?” is available to those who wish to consider 


be put down as a fact that business the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


as a whole and considered as one | 
great corporation is in the red over 


a period extending back at least 15 
years. ( ) + 
The picture of profits earned by the L 


large corporations is not much better. 


A compilation by the National City Insurance Company of ew York 


Bank shows that, for the period 1917- 
1934, the earnings of important cor- 34Nassau Spree. New York 


norations were only 1.88 per cent on 
! re capit SeaKeole Kole ak oka oleate oleae abe akcolcale akcole aha aleald 


Appress: Vice President and Manager of Agencies 





the net worth of the capital invested. 
If profits in general and corporate 
profits in particular are not great 
enough to buy new tools, production 
and employment must decrease. That 




















is exactly what has been happening. | You can get a AN inexpensive way to bind your 
PLO Ques ee: copies of Nation’s Business. This 
Have profits died natural deaths or li ol stented Mei ie 

: 9? ’ s c 5 
ee B i N D E R strong, practical and simple to use. 


The answer to that question will 


, ' . . No punching or marring of the 
determine who, if anyone, is responsi- I & 5 


ble for unemployment. for your copies of magazine is necessary. A click and 
It becomes plain, if we look at the the copy is in. Any issue can be 
figures, that Government itself iskill- |NATION’S BUSINESS removed without disturbing the 
ing employment and steadily debasing other copies. Holds twelve issues. 
the standard of living by taking pur- 3 Send your order today to NATION’s 
chasing and investing power away for only ] Business, Washington, D. C. 


from producers and handing it to non- 
producers who do not invest. It is do- 
ing this in two ways: 








First, through taxes. 

Second, through what is pleasantly 
called “borrowing” but which has now 
become a capital levy. Through the whole 
history of this country, except for the 
Civil War period, taxes were a minor mat- 
ter and Government entered only slightly 
into men’s lives. In 1912, the gross debt, 
less sinking fund assets, of all our units 
of government together was only $4,850,- 


000,000, or about $50 a head. Whatever your requirements, 
In 1930, which may be reckoned as the from a utility trailer to a custom- 
last year of national solvency, the debt a Se Sas , 
stood at $34,000,000,000. In June, 1937, it signing and engineering superi- 
stood at around $54,000,000,000—or about ‘ a ority have made Aerocar Ameri- 
$400 a head ~ ca's largest commercial trailer 
, builder. Write for catalog A. 
Our Government used to go into a boas a we é 
debt only to spread out the payments 
for great public improvements such AEROCAR COMPANY OF DETROIT 
as the Panama Canal or state houses 4815 Cabot Ave. Detroit, Michigan 








or water works. The debt nowadays is 
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PAGE P-12 Galvanizing is double the 
thickness of former galvanizing standards. 
It applies not only to PAGE FENCE 
fabric—but to fittings, top rail and special 
wing-channel line posts as well. This 
PAGE feature assures longer-lived resi- 
dential, industrial, institutional, golf and 
cemetery fencing—at no extra cost. 


5 SUPERIOR METALS MEET ALL 
ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS 


PAGE FENCE is supplied in 5 master 
metals, one of them best suited to your 
locality. They include P-12 Copper-bear- 
ing Steel, Page-Armco Ingot Iron, Page- 
Alcoa Aluminum, Page-Allegheny Stain- 
less Steel and Page genuine Wrought Iron 
picket fence. Page Fence experts impar- 
tially recommend the metal meeting your 
conditions best. 


FENCE FACTS FREE 


Your inquiry directed to any office listed 
below will bring you illustrated booklet 
“‘Fence Facts’’ and refer you to nearest of 
92 completelyresponsible 
Page Fence Distributors 
for free consultation, ex- 
pert fencing service and 
erection by trained crews. 








Page Fence is a product of the Page 
Steel & Wire Division of American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


America’s First Wire Fence — Since 1882 
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primarily to meet current expenses 
and represents the difference between 
what the Government spends and 
what it is able to collect through 
taxes. 

Since the war, taxes have at all 


| times exceeded ten per cent of the na- 
| tional income. In 1932, they passed 
|17 per cent of the national income 
and, dipping a little in 1933, again 


went above 17 per cent for 1934 and 
1935. It is now believed they are run- 
ning above 18 per cent. Everyone 
knows, although not everyone real- 
izes, that taxes must be paid out of 
production. There is no mysterious 
fund out of which to pay them. 

The fiction has been developed that 
the corporations may be made to foot 
the tax bill, but corporations are only 
tax collectors. The record shows that 


| they have not paid taxes out of profits, 


because there have been, on the whole, 
no profits. The dollar picture is con- 
fused by the shifting scale of prices, 
but, taking the percentage of national 
income, it is plain that, since the war, 
governmental units have been taking 
in taxes more than the nation before 
the war was able to save and put into 
new tools of production. 

Here and there some individual or 
corporation has earned money 
through skill, luck or speculation, but 
the country as a whole over a period 
has not earned enough to support the 
scale upon which the bureaucrats de- 
sire to live. That is why our national 
plant has not been able to grow at 





its former rate, and that of course js 
why we have unemployment. 

Taxes take directly. Deficit borrow. 
ing takes indirectly and insidiously 
by watering the dollar. This amounts 
to a capital levy on all those who hold 
bonds directly or who hold them in- 
directly by having savings accounts 
or life insurance policies. 

The whole process of governments 
making their citizens poorer never 
gets out in the open, because, al- 
though we are all going down on a 
descending spiral and there is con- 
stantly less to go around, we do not 
all go down at the same pace and some 
even have more, for a time, than they 
had previously. 


Reserve credit looked like savings 


WHAT was actually happening in 
this country was further concealed 
by the great volume of credit which 
the Federal Reserve system created 
and which, after it had financed the 
war, shifted into business and looked 
and tasted exactly like savings. The 
great era of capital issues which blew 
up in 1929-30 was based, not so much 
on savings, as on bank credit. Since 
1931 the great contribution to pur- 
chasing power has been federal deficit 
financing. The income tax on wages 
under the Social Security Act in 1937 
pricked the business bubble created 
by federal money changing. 

Shifts in prices bring small spec- 
ulative booms and we always first 
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“Have any luck finding a job today, Mr. Quisenberry?” 
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hear the gleeful shouts of those who 
sold at a profit. The groans of those 
who bought for a loss do not come 
until later. 

Also we are diverted by what has 
well been called economic cannibal- 
ism. Organized minorities battle for 
the chance to eat unorganized major- 
ities. During the days of the NRA and 
the AAA, cannibalism became a rite. 
Now bureaucracy is battling for its 
place in the sun. 

Organizations of WPA workers as- 
sgert the right forever to be support- 
ed as non-producers, while much of 
the labor union movement is an ef- 
fort to gain a wage advantage at the 
expense of the unorganized workers. 

If we keep in mind that the growth 
of national production has been 
stopped and the production which 
formerly went to help producers now 
goes to sustain non-producers, it be- 
comes clear why many of the move- | 
ments of today seem so queer and | 
un-American. They are results of op- | 
portunities being forcibly shrunk. De- 
featism is a result and not a cause. 
The amiable intents of many of those 
who are doing the shrinking are not, 
under the circumstances, of high im- 
portance. A man who dies througa | 
wrong dosage at the hands of a con- | 
scientious but misinformed physician 
is just as dead as though he had been 
killed by a thug. 

Those who loudly cry that capital- 
ism has broken down and that some 
other form of government must be 
brought in forget the facts. If our 
own machinery of production has not 
kept pace with population because it | 
has been overloaded with non-produc- 
ers, changing the form of ownership 
will not help. The owners of the tools 
of production are not, as a body, get- 
ting anything now. Hence they are 
not taking unto themselves anything 
which the Government might redis- 
tribute. So the net result of control 
by government would not be more 
goods and a higher standard of liv- 
ing. The net result would be a central 
organization in part to conceal facts 
and in part to make people say they 
like being poor. That is about all that 
has happened under the dictators. 

What of our own picture? Would it 
not be reasonably plain that two and 
two cannot be exhorted into six, if 
national affairs were set up in simple 
bookkeeping fashion so that anyone 
could understand them? Why should 
we guess about where we are when 
we could know where we are? As a 
nation, we are no different from a 
shopkeeper who has no books of ac- 
count. Such a man thinks he does not 
have to count the costs. Eventually 
someone steps in and counts them 
for him. 

As a nation we have, as yet, refused 
to count the costs. 








CHECK YOUR, 


LETTERHEAD 


FOR THESE 


three important points 
” 


Does it picture 
the kind of business you doP 














Tf your business is finance, does your letterhead convey stability? Tf 
you deal with style merchandise, has it captured that certain flair? 
Does it express 

your business prestige? 














Is its quality in character with the standing of your firm? Is it fine 


enough for the product you make and the reputation you have built? 


Is it up-to-date? 














How long ago was your letterhead designed? Does it express you 


as you are or you as you Were...years ago? 


Paper is an important part of the picture your letterhead 
conveys. All the thought you give to its designing, all the 
care you take in its printing mean little, unless the paper 
itself conveys the right impression of what you do and what 
you are. A letter written on STRATHMORE BOND* costs less 
than 1% more than a letter written on the cheapest paper 
you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as 
fine a paper as can be made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. 

Check your letterhead, and if it isn’t Strathmore, ask 
your printer to prove it on STRATHMORE BOND or STRATH- 


MORE PARCHMENT. Then see and feel the difference. 


*STRATH MORE BOND, formerly STRATH MORE Highway BOND 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the 
ways in which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 
important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for copy of this check list. 
Dept. NB7, STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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AMERICA’S ANSWER 


LL over the world, nations are struggling to obtain a higher 
standard of living for their people. They are resorting to 
conquests, boycotts, experimental forms of government. But 
America has its own answer to this problem—a solution which 
has proved its worth. This American workman and millions of 
his associates, aided by the scientists and engineers of industry, 
are raising the living standards of all of us. They are doing it by 


constantly developing new and better produc 


ts, and then learning 
to make them inexpensive so that millions of people can afforc 


them. 


For instance in 1927, when an electric refrigerator cost about 
$350, approximately 375,000 were purchased. In 1937, a better 
refrigerator cost only $170. And because the cost had been cut in 


half, more than six times as many people bought them 
5 t 


In the same ten years the cost of a typical electric washer has 
been reduced from $142 to $72, a console radio from $125 to $53, 
and a 60-watt Mazpa lamp from 30 to 15 cents. And these new 
lower-cost articles, typical of hundreds of manufactured products, 


perform better and cost less to operate than their predecessors. 


General Electric scientists, engineers, and workmen, by contribut- 


ing to this progress—by helping to create more goods for more 


people at less cost—are hastening the day when all may enjoy 


the comforts and conveniences which only the rich could afford 
a few years ago. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL € ELECTRIC 


19368—OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS—1938 
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